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EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN THIS 
REPORT. 


Atmoor = an arid plain. 

Dokhn, Dhura, Sorghum = various kinds of native 
corn. 

Khor = a watercourse, dried up as a rule. 

Karif = the rainy season. 

. Fakis = learned men of piety, whose satellites are the 

Dervishes. 

Mudir = a Governor. 

Vakil = Deputy Governor. 

Nassir = Sub-deputy. 

Tukul = a native hut. 

Seriba = an inclosure or fortified station 

Wadi. See page 160. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN, THE PROVINCES OF THE RED SEA 
AND EQUATOR, AND OF ABYSSINIA. 


On the Nile above Assuan the Nubian desert limits the nee 
progress of the tourist of the present day, as for centuries ofthe’ 
it limited the extension of so-called civilization towards the Sadan. 
heart of Africa. This progress was further impeded by 

the obstacles presented in the 2nd and 3rd Cataracts of 

the Nile, which render the river almost impassable for 

over 200 miles. Colonel Gordon writes: “from Wadi 
Halfa southwards to Hanneck, a distance of 180 miles, an 

utter desert extends, spreading also for miles eastwards 

and westwards on both sides of the Nile. For the same 
length the river also is encumbered with ridges of rock.” 
-.... “It was, therefore, this boundary of the desert 

that kept the warlike and independent tribes of the SQdan 

quite apart from the inhabitants of Egypt proper, and has 
made the Soudanese and the Egyptians two distinct peoples, 

that have not the least sympathy one with the other.” 
South of the Nubian Desert lie the lowlands of Ancient 
Ethiopia, flanked on the south-east by the Abyssinian hills. 
Ethiopia was originally, in the days of Pharaoh, a colony 

of Egypt, and its capital, Meroe, a city of some importance. 

In later times it became independent, but was reconquered 

by the Ptolemies. The Romans, however, during their occu- 
pean of Egypt, fixed the Nubian Desert as their southern 

limit 


Ethiopia enjoyed immunity from foreign invasion till Annexation 
1821-22, when an expedition under Ismail Pasha, third ten 
son of Mohammed Ali, overran and annexed Nubia, and 
pushed right up to the Abyssinian highlands. 

On reference to an atlas, it will be seen that the name 
Sfidan includes the whole of that portion of Central Africa 
lying between the 10th and 20th degrees of latitude. The 
word itself means Country of the Blacks, and of late years 
it has been vaguely by the public to designate the 
southern portion of the Egyptian Kingdom. As this 
latter, at the present day, extends to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, and to the south and east of Abyssinia, it would 
be more preferable to use the general terms, “ The Egyptian 
Provinces of the Stidan,” “ Equatorial Provinces,” and 
“ The. Red Sea Provinces.’ 

The annexation of the Sfdan provinces took place more Annexation 
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| of the | ~~ than half a century ago. Mohammed Ali, having dispersed 


the Mamelukes, and made himself master of Nubia, turned 
his attention towards the districts bordering the White , 
and the Blue branches of the Nile. Gold was doubtless | 
his main object, for he had heard rumours of mines of vast 
wealth ; but we must also give him credit for an honest 
intention to introduce commerce and civilization into the 
midst of. the Negro tribes. 
Le sehrate One expeditionary corps subjugated the country as far as 
med Au, | Fazokl on the Blue Nile, while another explored the White 
1838. Nile. In the autumn of 1838, Mohammed Ali himself 
started to visit Fazokl, and in 1840 and following years 
three large expeditions were organized. Although gold 
was not found in any important quantities, the provinces 
were reduced under Egyptian away, the navigation of the 
White Nile was declared free, military stations were estab- 
lished on both rivers, and many alaves were brought back 
to swell the ranks of Mohammed's army. Whatever may 
etats have been his dreams of civilization, the result of 
establishea, Mohammed's expedition and consequent government was to 
establish at Khartim, not only the capital of the Sadan 
provinces, but also a central mart for a huge slave trade. 
Prowinces The provinces thus annexed were Kordofin, Senndr, and 
annexed. 
Abbas Pasha, Abbas Pasha, grandson of Mohammed, whoruled Egypt 
149-1854 from 1849 to 1854, kept up his authority in the Sadan 
poe by means of a large force, which was necessary 
or the purpose of collecting taxes from a discontented 
population. *In 1853 the most southern Egyptian settle- 
ment was about 120 miles south of Khartfim, but in that 
year the first trading voyage to the Upper Nile was 
started by Mr. Petherick, the English Consul for the 
Sadan. He was soon followed by other traders, who 
established posts far up country, and organized armed 
bands under the command of Arabs. “ Jt was svon found 
that slave hunting paid even better than wory, and raids 
were made on the surrounding tribes.” 
Opening up. Said Pasha, the successor of Abbas, found the country 
Provinces, in @ deplorable condition; exorbitant taxes, a depressed 
agriculture, a disordered administration openly encourag- 
ing an open slave trade. 
ee ith the resolution of organizing a better state of 
Government things, Said, in the year 1857, made a rapid tour through 
at Khartim,| the provinces in question.. At Berber he proclaimed the 
ee abolition of slavery, and at Khartfim he organized a new 
overnment for the five provinces then comprised in the 
Sadan, t.e., Kordofan, Sennér, Taka, Berber, Dongola: He 


® See ‘*Colonel Gordon in Central Africa.” 
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ordered that the excessive taxes on the lands and water- 
wheels (Sakiyehs) of the people should be discontinued, and 
postal services on dromedaries organized across the desert. 
About the year 1860 the European traders sold their sta- | 
tions to their Arab agents, who paid rental to the Egyptian 
Government, and the misery and ruin were increased 
tenfold. ; 

To Said Pasha also is due the first idea for making a Railway 
railway to unite the Sidan with Lower Egypt ; Mongel Proposed. 
Bey was ordered to report on the subject, but the probable 
expense caused the project to be abandoned. 

For long the sources of the Nile had been the object of Expedition 
much speculation, but comparatively little had been done pire 
to solve the question. Towards the latter end of the 18th Nile. 
century, Bruce had tracked the Blue Nile to its origin in 
the Abyssinian mountains, but the White Nile remained 
unexplored till Speke and Grant, carrying out an expedi- 
tion organized by the English Government, discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

' In 1861, Sir Samuel Baker started on an expedition Sir 5. 
from Cairo viéd Khartim, with hopes of meeting the tra- dition 
vellers in question, and of making independent investiga- in 1861. 
tions on his own account. He was successful in both 

ways, and his explorations resulted in the discovery, in state of the 
1864, of Albert Nyanza Lake. His description of the Sadan in 
Sidan at this pericd, under the governorship of a certain !®* 
Masa Pasha, gives a melancholy idea of the results of 
Egyptian rule. He describes the provinces as utterly 

ruined, only governed by military force, the revenue 
unequal to the expenditure, and the country paralysed by 
excessive taxation ; shut in by deserts, all communication 

with the outer world was most difficult ; and the existing 
conditions rendered these countries so worthless to the 

State, that their annexation could only be accounted for 

by the fruits of the slave trade. 

On Ismail Pasha coming to the throne in 1863, orders Ismail 
for the suppression of the slave trade were issued, and on F##b® 1868. 
Baker’s return journey in 1865, he found an Egyptian 
camp of 1000 men established at Fashoda in the Shilldk Occupation 
country for the ae 

In 1865-6, the Khedive again brought forward the Scheme for 
scheme for a S(dan railway, and a study of the country “way 
from Assuan to Khartim was made by Mr. Walker and brought 
Mr. Bray, but nothing came of it. About the same time forward, 
Mr. Hawkshaw recommended the canalization of the ‘> 
Ist Cataract, but this was strongly opposed by Mr. Fowler, 
who proposed, as an alternative, to construct a ship incline 
over land, using the mechanical force supplied by the 
descending water. 
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Ismail Pasha Tsmail Pasha not only determined to extend his terri- 
to put down tories, but seemed in earnest to put down the slave trade. 
the slave 

trade. 


Description | The traders were chiefly Arab subjects of the Khedive, 
of how the and the traffic was being carried on under the cloak of 
carried on, legitimate commerce. K fim was the headquarters for 
the trading companies, who leased from the Governor- 
General of the SfQdan certain districts, nominally for 
carrying on the ivory trade, for which they bought the 
monopoly. In these transactions the Government did not 
hesitate to lease territories over which they had not a 
vestige of right; in fact, any portion of Central Africa 
south of Khartfim was considered open to them for selling 
the monopoly. The result was that certain traders estab- 
lished themselves in, and claimed a sort of proprietary 
right to large districts, especially in that part of Central 
Africa which lies to the south of Darfur and Kordofan, 
and borders the course of the White Nile. Traffic in 
slaves was the real business carried on, and for this pur- 
pose the traders organized armies of brigands, and formed 
chains of stations, of about 300 men each, throughout their 
districts. Raids were made on native tribes, who were 
obliged to submit, fly the country, or ally themselves to 
the slave hunters, to be used against other tribes; and 

anetehy oes throughout the country. 
Khedive In order to carry out the reforms, it was necessary to 
Coen annex the Nile Basin, to establish a sound government and 
roe commerce, and to open the Equatorial lakes to steam navi- 
gation. The Khedive issued a firman to Baker Pasha on 
1969. lst April, 1869, whereby he gave him absolute and 

supreme power over all the country south of Gondokoro. 

ker left Suez for Suékin in December 1860, and pro- 
ceeded to Kharttiim, where the expedition was fitted out. 
' He experienced much opposition from Egyptian officials, 
~~. who were all more or less implicated in the slave trade. He 
- also made the discovery that the very provinces he was 
- about to annex, were already feased: by the Governor- 
General of the Sadan to a notorious slave trader named 
Achmet Sheikh Agad, whose son-in-law and partner, Abu 

Saud, was a still more notorious character. 
Expedition Another expedition was being fitted out at the same 
Bahr el time, to Bahr el-Ghazal, for the purpose of establishing a 
° settlement at some copper mines on the frontier of 

: Darfur. 

Annexation In February, 1870, Baker left Khartdm, and after, with 
a aa eat difficulty, exploring the navigation of the White 
May 26th, ile, arrived at Gondokoro, and formally annexed this 
ee station on May 26th, 1871. In January, 1872, he left 
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Gondokoro for the south, and on the 14th May of the same Uayore: 
year, at Masindi, proclaimed Unyoro an Egyptian pro- t4th May, 
vince. He organized military posts such as Massindi, 1872. 
Foweira, Fatiko, &c., and entered on friendly terms with M'tése, 
M’tés6, the King of Uganda, thus establishing the Khe- Gyrjas, 
dive’s rule to within 2° of the Equator. He gave the ; 
slave trade a heavy blow by putting a stop to it in the 
annexed territory, as well as on the Nile, so that all exit 

for the traffic in the direction of Khartim would have 

been closed if the Egyptian officials could have been 
trusted. 

._ In August, 1873, Baker returned to Cairo, and the Baker 
Khedive put the Government of the Sfidan on a fresh pa 
footing, by dividing it into provinces under responsible iene 

overnors, more or less independent of the Governor of 1873. 

ttm. Thus Jusef Effendi was made Governor of Goycmment 
Fashoda, Ismail Yacub Pasha of KhartQm, and Hussein placed on 
Kalifa of Berber. new footing. 

In 1871 the railway scheme was again taken up; Mr. !87!. apa 
Fowler was employed by the Khedive to make careful tin taken 
surveys, and the result was an elaborately prepared pro- up, careful 
ject for making a line from Wady Halfa va Shendy to Smty® 
Khartam, with a plan for the passage of the Ist Cata- 
ract. Such a line would be of vast importance in opening 
up the trade of Central Africa. At present the transport 
of goods from Khartdm to Cairo involves five changes. 

At the close of Sir Samuel Baker’s Expedition, the 1874. Colonel 

Khedive, still anxious to consolidate his Empire, appointed arated 
Colonel Gordon, R.E., to carry on the work. Gordon Governor of 
arrived in Cairo early in 1874, and left for the scenes of avsteral 
his future operations on 21st February. His appointed 
task was to continue the reconnaissance of the Upper 
Nile, to establish a Government, and to destroy the slave 
trade. Accompanying him were Lieut.-Colonel Long an 
American Officer in the service of the Khedive, Lieut. 
Hassan Wussif, and a number of European civil employés. 
It was arranged that the territory over which the Governor- 
General of fe Sadan now ruled was to be limited to the 
south by Fashoda ; Gordon to be Governor-General of the 
Equatorial provinces of the Nile ; and the respective head- 
quarters cote at Khartfim and Gondokoro. 

Gordon left Khartfm in March 1874, and reached Gon- 
dokoro the 15th of the following month, where he was 
cordially received by the Commandant Raouf Bey. He 
found that the provinces in question were merely nominally 
under Egyptian control, there being but two pellgeia one 
at Gondokoro consisting of 450 men, 150 of whom were 
Egyptian soldiers, and a second at Fatiko of 200 Sadan 
bold sre His first steps were to occupy Bohr, an important 
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position north of Gondokoro, and to send Colonel Long on 
an expedition to M’tésé king of Uganda. He then in 
June, 1874, proceeded to break up three large slave trading 
stations on the Bahr el-Zeraf, and established a stron 
post at Sobat, in such a position as to be able to arrest all 
illegal trafficon the river. The liberated slaves he, accord- 
ing to their own option, planted at Sobat, and encouraged 
them to turn their attention to agriculture ; it being one of 
his ideas that most of the wars between tribes was caused 
by the great deficiency of food. 

During the summer of 1874, Colonel Raouf Bey re- 
turned to Cairo, and was given the command of the Harrar 
country.* Gordon sent Gessi about the same time to make 
an inspection along the Bahr el-Ghazal. 

Abu Saoud, notorious in Baker's time, had accompanied 
Gordon from Cairo. The latter, though aware of his cha- 
racter, knew him to be a man of great influence among 
the slave dealing communities, and determined to turn him 
to account. On first taking over the Government at Gon- 
dokoro he made Abu Savud his lieutenant, and employed 
many of the other slave dealers under him. This, how- 
ever, was of short duration; Abu soon got beyond himself, 
and showing his true character, was speedily dismissed by 
Gordon ; while, towards the end of the year, a clean sweep 
was made of all the other slave dealing Dongolese, whose 
intrigues had seriously hampered Long’s Expedition. 

On 11th September 1874 25 chiefs of the tribes round 
Gondokoro came in to pay homage to Gordon, a remark- 
able proof of the success of his rule, as, up to this, they 
had been at open enmity with the garrisons. 

In October Colonel Ussut Bey, Governor of Fashoda, 
intercepted a convoy of 1,600 slaves and 190 head of cattle 
cia the stations of Ratatz and Kutchuk Ali on the Bahr 
Zeraf. 

About this time Gordon was making preparations for 
his expedition to the lakes. The sections of the steamers, 
which had been left at Gondokoro by Baker, were sent 
forward by carriers, to be put together at the Falls of 
Dufli, beyond which point there is a free passage to the 
lake Albert Nyanza. 

Fortitied posts were determined on for the followin 
stations : Laboreh, Dufli, Fatiko, and Foweira, pondered 
necessary by the hostile attitude shown towards Colonel 
Long’s Expedition by the King of Unyoro backed up by 
slave traders. : 

In consequence of the report of Colonel Long, who re- 
turned in October, Gordon arranged to send a trustworthy 


* See page 17. 
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representative* to M’tésé, King of Uganda, who had 
shown himself to be friendly dis , 

On the 2lst November Gondokoro was abandoned as Gondokoro 
the headquarters in favour of Lado, a more healthy spot, S>endoned | 
a few miles down the river; while another post was esta- Lado. 
blished at Regaf, a short distance up the river. 

At the close of the year 1874 Gordon reported the Stations 
organization of governmental districts along the whole pardon. 
line of his provinces, The chief stations being the follow- 
ing :— 

(1.) Sobat station, at the junction of the Sobat river 

with the Nile; garrison 50 Sfdan regulars. 

(2.) Nasr station in the Sobat ; garrison 100 Dongolese 

irregulars. 

(3.) Rabatchambé station (Shambeh), 30 Sfidan regulars, 

150 Dongolese irregulars. 

(4.) Makraka station, 20 Sadan regulars, 150 Dongolese 

irregulars. 

(5.) Bohr station, 10 Sidan regulars, 150 Dongolese irre- 


(6.) 4 tuka station, 10 Sadan regulars, 100 Dongolese 


irregulars. 

(7.) Lado. Headquarters, 180 Sadan regulars, 50 Egyp- 
tian regulars. 

x Regaf stution, 80 Sidan regulars. 

9.) Duflt station (Ibrahimieh), 10 Sidan regulars. 

10.) Fatiko station, 250 Sidan regulars, 100 Egyptian 

regulars. 

(11.) Fovweira station, 100 Sidan regulars, 100 Egyptian 

regulars. 

The results of the nine months’ work are summed up by Results of 
the Egyptian General Staff,t and the following is a brief nine montis’ 
statement of them :— eer 

Ist. The White Nile had been mapped with very con- 
siderable accuracy from Khartum to Regaf. 

2nd. The slave trade on the White Nile had received a 
deadly blow. 

3rd. Confidence and peace had been restored among the 
tribes round Gondokoro, who now freely brought in their 
beef, corn, and ivory for sale. 

4th. The work of opening a water communication 
between Gondokoro and the lakes had been seriously com- 
menced. 

5th. Communications had been established with M’tésé, 


* Dr. Emin Bey. 
t ‘‘ Provinces of the Equator,” published by the Egyptian General Staff. 
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and the connection of Lake Victoria with Lake Albert by 
way of the Victoria Nile shown to exist. 

6th. Government districts had been formed, and secure 
posts established with communication between them. 

7th. New expeditions were organized and ready to com- 
mence. 


CoNnQuEsT oF DARFUR. 


During the year 1874 an important addition was made 
to the Egyptian possessions in the shape of the Province of 
Darfur. 

Gordon writes: ‘ Dar For and Dar Fertit mean the 
land of the Fors and the land of the Fertits. The Fors and 
the Fertits were the original negro inhabitants ; then came 
in the Bedouin tribes, partially conquered the country, and 
made the Fors Mussulmans, giving them a Sultan. The 
Fors and the Bedouins Tribes, the one stationary, and the 
other nomadic, live in peace, for their habits are dif- 
ferent.” 

The country of Darfur had never been subjugated, but 
had been governed by its own Sultans in unbroken suc- 
cession for more than 400 years. The inhabitants were 
not of the true negro type, and the numerous wandering 
Arab tribes paid tribute to the Sultan, and formed the 
bulk of his fighting men. Darfur enjoyed a celebrity not 
only as a centre of commerce, but also as a large slave 
depdt, a fact which appears from the following correspond- 
ence which passed between Bonaparte and Sultan Abd-el- 
Rahman, surnamed “ The Just.” During the French Expe- 
dition to Egypt, “The Just” wrote to Bonaparte “ In 
the name of God the compassionate, the merciful,” to say 
he was glad to hear that he had conquered the Mame- 
lukes. The reply was as follows :— . 


“ Au Sultan du Darfour, 12 Messidor, au VII, au nom de 
Dieu, clément et misericordieux, il n’y a d’autre Dieu que 
Dieu ! au Sultan du Dfr-fur Abd-el-Rahmén. 

“J’ai regu votre lettre: j’en ai compris le contenu; 
lorsque votre karavane est arrivé j’étais absent ayant été 
en Syrie pour punir et detruire nos ennemis. Je vous prie 
de m’envoyer par la premicre karavane 2,000 esclaves noirs 
ayant plus de 16 ans, forts et vigoreux : je les achéterai 
pour mon compte. Ordonnez votre karavane de venir de 
suite, de ne pas sarréter en route: je donne les ordres 
pour qu'elle soit protégce partout.” 

“ Le Général-en-Chef Bonaparte.” 


- Dating from the days of Mohammed Ali’s expeditions, 
Darfur was in constant dread of Egyptian aggression, and 
the country was practically closed to all Europeans, who 


- 
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‘were regarded as spies. For many generations Darfur had 


sent annually a caravan containing ivory, feathers, oreo 
slaves, &c., to Egypt, bringing back in exchange cloth, 
beads, firearms, &c. In 1874 the slave trade having been 

stopped in Egyptian territory, the Governor of the Sadan 

seized all the slaves belonging to the caravan of that year ; Siave trade. 
this was one of the causes which led to a rupture with the 

Sultan of Darfur. 

In 1869 the power of the slave dealers in the Bahr 
Ghazal had become so great, that they refused to pay their 
rentals to the Egyptian Government. Conspicuous among 
them was a certain Sebehr Rahama, who, according to Sebehr. 
Dr. Sch weinfurth, lived in princely style and was regarded 
as a kind of king. 

With the object of re-establishing his authority in the Benar's 
Bahr Ghazal provinces, and also of conquering Darfur, the expedition to 
Khedive sent a small force under the command of Bellal. 6i.,4 
This force was destroyed by Sebehr, who became the chief destroyed 
power in the country. The Sultan of Darfur, in the mean- py Sebehr, 
time, to meet Bellal’s threatened attack, had placed an 
embargo on corn along his southern frontier. This incensed 
the slave traders, who drew their supplies from Darfur, 
and a further cause of quarrel was the invasion of Bahr 
Ghazal territory by Darfur troops in pursuit of slaves, 

Sebehr accordingly prepared for an invasion of the pro- 


- vince. The Egyptian Government, seeing the danger of Invasion of 


his acquiring fresh strength, determined upon taking the P*™" 
conquest into their own hands, giving out as a pretext 
that the repeated hostile expeditions of the Sultan had 
made: it necessary to occupy Darfur. Two expeditions 


_ were ae organized—one from the north under 


the command of Ismail Pasha Yacub, and one from the 

south under Sebehr. In one of the ensuing battles the 

Sultan and two of his sons were killed, and Darfur fell 

into Egyptian hands. Sebehr was made a Pasha, but he setehr 

claimed a right to be made Governor-General of the new claims the 
rovince, and his acknowledged power was likely to make aa 
im formidable. His request, however, was refused, and 

though at first he intended to assert his independence, he 

decided to go to Cairo to push his claim, taking £100,000 Sebehr goes 

to bribe the pashas. Here he was, however, detained, his % Cairo. 

son Suleiman, of whom more hereafter, meanwhile taking 

his place in the provinces. 

Darfur having thus become an Egyptian province, the Expeditions 
Khedive sent out two scientific expeditions, composed of t° ea 
Staff Officers and Attachés, to report on the capabilities of Purdy, 
the country. These left Cairo on the 5th December, Colston, and 
1874; one under Colonel Purdy was to enter Darfur on PTUt 1874. 
its northern frontier, the other under Colonel Colston by 
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the east from Kordofan. The latter expedition was after- 
wards commanded by Major Prout, when Colston was 
incapacitated by sickness. Reports of these expeditions 
were compiled by the Egyptian General Staff. 


RELATIONS WITH ABYSSINIA. 


As the relations between Egypt and Abyssinia have a 
certain bearing on the history of the Sddan, and in future 
years are likely to have a still further influence on this 

rtion of Africa, a sketch of Abyssinian affairs is given 

ere. 

The Turks and Arabs had never yet succeeded in sub- 
jugating this country, although many attempts had been 
made in that direction. As far back as the 16th century, 
the Turks had seized the port of Zeila on the Red Sea, 
and in later times Sudkin and Massuah; but, though 
based on these ports, they could make no headway into the 
Abyssinian hills, or even occupy the coast provinces from 
Massuah to Sufkin. During the aggressions of Ismail, 
son of Mohammed Ali, the Egyptians and Abyssinians came 
into collision from Kassala to Kalabat, and the Abyssinians 
were gradually pushed back to the mountains as their 
boundary, finding themselves hemmed in on all sides by 
Turks, Egyptians, and the tribes of the Gallas (or Gala) 
country. 

In 1866 Turkey transferred her interest in Massuah to 
Egypt in consideration of an increased tribute, and in 
1867 the Khedive claimed authority as far as Zula, which 
is situated on Annesley Bay. Early in 1868 the English 
expedition to Abyssinia took Say and the Khedive, 
wishing for the countenance of England as to his present 
and future encroachments on the Red Sea coast, did all in ' 
his power to assist the undertaking. Egyptian troops 
were offered to the British Government, though not 
accepted, and Kassala and Kalabat were spoken of as 
possible bases of operations. All this did not tend towards 
creating a good feeling between Egypt and Abyssinia. 

When the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was arranging his 
Sfdan railway scheme, he proposed to make a branch line 
to Massuah; this would pass through the province of 


Bogos. 

The Khedive claimed that Bogos had been conquered 
by Mohammed Ali, though as a matter of fact since this 
asserted conquest the borderland only had been held by 
the Egyptians, whilst the Abyssinians denied that they 
had ever relinquished their rights to the paar Border 
war had been maintained till Said Pasha, the former 
Khedive, had withdrawn his troops, and Bogos for many 
years had remained neutral in a kind of way. 


\ 
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In the summer of 1874 there was a certain Swiss resi- 
dent at Massuah named Munziger, who acted as Consul 
for both England and France. Seizing the opportunity of 
the King of Abyssinia being at war with the Gallas, the 
Egyptian Government employed Munziger to occupy Keren, 
Keren, the capital of Bogos, with 1,500 men. About the capital of 
same time they also acquired the territory of Ailat, a pro- occupied! 
vince lyin tween Hamasin and Massuah, by the 1874. 
treachery of the Governor, who sold it to the Khedive. 

Against these acts the King genes to Europe, and The King 
especially to England, sending as his envoy Colonel Kirk- 2PPeals 
man, a Scotehman, then in the service of King Johannis, — *— 
but who had formerly been with Gordon in China. This 
mission had no practical result, and the relations between 
Abyssinia and Egypt were more strained than ever. 

In 1875 the Khedive purchased from the Sultan for about Port of Zeita 
£15,000 a year additional tribute, the port of Zeila, the eae 
base from which for many centuries Turk and Arab had 1875. 
unsuccessfully attacked Abyssinia; and in fact acquired 
at the same time all the Sultan’s nominal rights to the 
coast country from near Tajurah to a point on the Indian 
Ocean, including Berbereh, the transfer actually taking 
place in autumn, 1875. 


ANNEXATION OF HARRAR. 
The province of Harrar had also been lately annexed by Harrar 


an expedition under Raouf Pasha, whom it may be remem- 37," 
bered Gordon had relieved at Gondokoro in 1874.* After 
the death of Ameer Ahmed, Sultan of Harrar, mentioned 
by the traveller Burton, the inhabitants made Khalifa 
Citra Ameer. He was deposed after a three days’ reign 
by Mohammed ; the latter oppressed. his subjects, favouring 
the Galla tribes, and bullying the Mussulmans. The 
people asked the Khedive to take possession, and in the 
year 1874, Raouf Pasha being sent up for the purpose, 
met with little opposition. He began his government b 
the unnecessary act of causing the Sultan to be strangled 
The Sultan’s son went to Cairo to complain, but nothing 
was done. 

To return to Gordon. Early in 1875 he heard reports 
of Kaba Rega, King of Unyoro, who, with the old slave- 
traders, was meditating treachery. Gordon had already 
cleared his province of all these traders on whom he could 
lay hands, Dut 50 of them had escaped him, and taken 
themselves tu the chief above mentioned. Rionga, Re ga’s 
rival, now received Gordon’s support. 

From the experience gained it Meanie evident to Colonel Question of 


* «Colonel Gordon in Central Africa,” page 312. 
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Gordon that, in order to open up the Equatorial provinces, 
an outlet to the eastern coast must be made. The Nile 
was found to be impracticable as a water-way, owing to 
the numerous rapids, the obstruction formed by floatin 
masses of vegetation (sudd), and the scarcity of wood. 
And as Gordon writes from Lado: “The only valuable 
parts of the country are the highlands near M’tésé, while 
all south of this (Lado) and Khartim is wretched 
marsh.” 

In January, 1875, Gordon proposed to the Khedive that 
he should establish a station at Mombaz Bay, 250 miles 
north of Zanzibar, and also to take Formosa Bay, or rather 
a point where the Dana and Ozy debouch to the north of 
it. In making this proposition, he was under the im- 
ray that the Dana was navigable as far as Mount 

enia, and that Lake Baringo was connected to the 
Victoria Nyanza, the latter of which Stanley denies. The 
Khedive on his side proposed the mouth of the Juba as a 
base, and fitted out an expedition for the purpose of occu- 
pying it, of which more hereafter. 

Gordon now set himself to transport the steamers from 
Lado to the lakes. The difficulties he had to contend 
with were very great, including the hostility of the border 
tribes, the obstacles to navigation, and, above all, the 
useless material of which the Egyptian troops were com- 
posed. The heavy parts of the steamer to be trans- 
ne separately in large Nile boats (nuggers) up to Dufli 

alls, above which point and up to the lakes, the river is 
navigable. As he advanced, stations were established 
along the west bank of the river. This side was more 
secure from attack by natives, as the mountains came 
within eight miles of the banks, and limited the sphere of 
their operations; while on the east bank the Bari tribe 
were very hostile. A party under Linant, one of Gordon’s 
officers, was here surprised and massacred. 

As regards the finances of the Expedition, Gordon 
writes, in August, 1874 :—“In a year he (the Khedive) 
has had £48,000 from the province, and I have spent, say, 
£20,000 at the outside, and have £60,000 worth of ivory 
here” (Mugi). In September he says that he was 
entirely independent of the Sidan Government as regards 
supplies, and could raise them from his own resources, In 
this month ies were sent ont to levy taxes in the 
shape of cattle on the hostile tribes, and this had a salutary 
effect in keeping them quiet. 

During Gordon’s absence the ShillQk tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fashoda rose in rebellion against the oppres- 
sion of the Government, and, had it not been for the 
presence of Gessi there at the time, Fashoda would pro- 
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bably have been lost. Gessi was an Italian adventurer of Gessl. 
great force of character; he joined Gordon’s staff in the 
summer of 1874, and had, during the Crimean War, acted 
as interpreter to British troops. 

The steamer reached Laboreh in December, great diffi- 
culties having been met with in getting the boats convey- 
ing it up the rapids. 


JUBA RIVER EXPEDITION. 


In the autumn of 1875, the Khedive, having had for 
long under consideration the advantage of opening up a 
line of communication from the Indian Ocean to the cen- 
tral provinces, sent out what is known as the Juba River The Juba 
Expedition. The command of this was given to McKillop River 
Pasha (an English naval officer who died in 1879), accom- [,R4o™ 
panied by Colonels Ward and Long, the former to survey 
the harbours along the coast, and the latter to command 
an inland expedition. Colonel Gordon was to co-operate 
from the direction of Victoria Nyanza. 

The anchorage at the mouth of the Juba river having 
been found inferior, the Expedition ran several miles 
further south to Port Durnford, and the harbour of Kis- 
mayo; but here they encroached on the territory of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. Several interests now clashed with 
the success of the enterprise. The British Government 
were bound more or less to the Sultan by treaties concern- 
ing the slave trade. The merchants of Zanzibar became 
alarmed for their equatorial trade, and the people of Aden 
for their supplies from the Somalis, who fod been inde- 
pendent till Egypt had acquired a portion of their terri- 
tory, and levied taxes at their ports. The result was, that Khedive's 
at the instance of Great Britain, the Egyptian Expedition epee 
was given up, but, on the other hand, the Khedive’s Sea acknow- 
authority along the coast of the Red Sea up to about the ledged. 
10th degree of north latitude was tacitly acknowledged. 
Ismail Pasha was thus encouraged to think that he was 
entitled to the whole of the Red Sea coast, and could resist 
any pretensions of the Abyssinians to a port; while 
England believed that she had erected a safeguard against 
European settlement on the coast, and had opened the way 
to a Slave Treaty with Egypt. . 


WAR WITH ABYSSINIA. 


During the same period other important events were apyssinia. 
ing in Abyssinia. Soon after the acquisition of the Arrendrup’s 
ort of Zeila by the Khedive, an Egyptian force was fy pedtion, 
despatched to Massuah under Colonel Arrendrup. King 
Johannis had lately formed a new province (Guinda) which 
B 2 
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included the seaboard from the head of Annesley Bay to 
Amphilia ‘Bay and the Shoho, the Port of Zula, and the 
district of Guinda lying south of Ailat. This he had done 
to ensure the port of Zula to Abyssinia, and he made Kirk- 
man Governor of the new province, giving him the free- 
hold for life. Kirkman accordingly had established his 
headquarters at Guinda, and ran up the British flag. In 
October, 1875, however, Arrendrup’s force having landed 
at Massuah, proceeded to Guinda and took possession of 
it, and soon afterwards moved on Adua, the capital of 
Abyssinia. King John, however, having collected a large 
force, surprised and totally annihilated the Egyptian army, 
about the middle of November. On the news reaching 
Cairo another expedition on a larger scale was immediately 
organized, and the chief command given to Ratib Pasha, 
who was accompanied by Prince Hassan and several 
American officers in the service of the Khedive. The 
headquarters arrived at Massuah about the middle of 
December. 

Owing, however, to the disorganized state of the Staff, 
and the difficulties of transport, the army did not get under 
weigh till middle of January, 1876, and, after tedious 
marches, it arrived at the Kaya Khor Pass, near which 
place it was met and defeated by King John on 7th March. 

The Egyptians retired into a fort they had constructed 
at Kaya Khor where, during the next two days, they were 
assailed by the Abyssinians. On the 11th of March, how- 
ever, King John withdrew his forces, and peace negotia- 
tions were entered upon. The Egyptian army commenced 
their march for Massuah on the 1th April. 

Ratib returned to Cairo, leaving Osman Pasha in com- 
mand at Massuah. 

Walad el-Mikael, a former Governor of the Hamastn 
and hereditary ruler of Hamastn and Bogos, who had 
ie, the Egyptians during the campaign, now occupied 

imself in making a raid against the Hamasin territory, 

which he laid waste in all directions. He then retired 
into Bogos and remained for some time at the Sanhit 
Fort under protection of the Egyptians, who kept him 
asa menace to King John. The latter employed another 
chief, Shella-Kan-Allula, to watch him and to retaliate 
by ravaging the Bogos and Ailat countries, Menilek, 
King of Shoa, who had marched against King John, under 
the impression that he was worsted by the Egyptians, 
now returned to his own country. 

The negvtiations had come to an abrupt termination on 
account of the proceedings of Mikael, but in June, 1876, 
the King sent an envoy to Cairo to make an effort to have 
the boundary fixed, to secure certain privileges for Abys- 
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sinia at the port of Massuah, and to obtain an Abuna 
(high priest) to fill the place of one who had died ; offering 
at the same time the surrender of Hamastn if Walad el- 
Mikael was given upto him. The King’s representative 
was retained at Cairo, on one pretext or another, till De- 
cember, when he was rele by the influence of the 
British Consul. 

Early in 1876 Gordon made preparations for Gessi to 
eres to Lake Albert Nyanza with two lifeboats, while 

e himself proceeded towards Lake Victoria. 

He had now surveyed the river from Khartim to Dufli, 
and from Foweira to Mruli. Gessi started in March, and 
succeeded in going round the lake in nine days, finding it 
to be only 140 miles long and 50 miles wide. The natives 
showed themselves hostile, and the west coast was inacces- 
sible. 

In January Gordon had given up all idea of forming an 
expedition to meet that proposed from the Juba river ; his 
reasons were that his troops were utterly untrustworthy 
and unfitted for such a task. 

In July the steamer was at length put together above 
the Dufli Falls, and the passage clear from thence to the 
Albert Lake. 
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A Treaty was made with M’tésé recognizing his inde- Treaty with 


pendence, and Dr. Emin Effendi, a German by extraction, ™ 


was sent to him as Gordon’s a Ug aia 
In October Gordon left for KhartQm and for England, 
having handed over the government of his province to 


Colonel Prout. He had, during the three years, successfully October, 


checked the slave trade in the Equatorial provinces, and 
established the basis of a sound government, if such a 
thing could be found under Egyptian rule. That he could 
not entirely ee the slave trade was due to its huge 
ramifications, the despicable quality of his troops, and the 
resistance offered to all his endeavours by the Government 
of the SQdan under Ismail Pasha Yacub. 

In February, 1877, Gerdon, under pressure, returned to 
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Egypt, and the Khedive made him Governor-General of Tturns to 


the Sfidan, uniting, in one great province, the Sfdan, the 
Equatorial provinces, and the Red Sea provinces ; thus 
giving him a district some 1,640 miles in length by an 
average of 660 in breadth, with three Vakils (deputy 
Governors) for Sadan proper, Darfur, and the ea 
provinces. The Khedive drew his attention specially to 
the suppression of the slave trade and the improvement of 
the communications, and gave him powers to negotiate 
with Abyssinia in order to end the disputes with King 
John. 
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sinian frontier to make a treaty, if possible, with the King. 
He found that there was no fees of bringing the matter 
to a satisfactory result till a stop was put to the raids of 
Walad el-Mikael. Just now a large portion of Gordon’s 
troops were withdrawn to support Turkey in her war with 
Russia; and it was useless for him to think of using force 
against Mikael, while the news of a serious revolt in Darfur 
required his presence elsewhere. He therefore agreed to 
supply W el-Mikael with money and provisions, on 
condition that he gave up his attacks on Abyssinia. Ki 
John taking advantage of this temporary respite, proceede 
to attack Menilek, King of Shoa. 

Gordon having visited Bognos, Kassala, Katarif, and 
Senn4r, proceeded to Khartim ; here he spent some time 
in carrying out reforms, among others in giving back to the 
Ulemas their ancient privileges of which they had been 
deprived by the late Governor Ismail Pasha Yacfib. In 
May, however, he found himself obliged to start for 

ur. 

Har fin, a relative of the late Sultan of Darfur and a 
claimant to the throne, took advantage of the discontent 
caused by the misgovernment of the province to raise a 
revolt in February, ]877. He had a very large number of 
men with him, as the Beduin tribes, who had not helped 
the Sultan when Darfur was conquered in 1874, now joined 
his standard. 

These tribes were semi-independent under their own 
Sheikhs, and each of them could put from 2,000 to 6,000 
horse or camel-men into the field. They were largely 
engaged in the slave trade, making raids on the negro 
tribes to the south, or buying slaves from other Beduin 
tribes who lived out of range to the west. Thorgh the 
traffic of the large slave caravans had ceased, yet there was 
still an extensive trade carried on by small dealers, that was 
impossible to put down. 

The Governor of Darfur at this time was Hassan Pasha 
Helmi, who did not appear to be of any energy, as up to 
May he had failed to render assistance to the stations of 
Fasher, D. Kolkol, and Kakabieh, where the followers 
of Haran hemmed in the Egyptian garrisons. A 
force had, it is true, been sent from Pods for the purpose, 
but seemed unable to accomplish the task. 

Gordon arrived himself at Foga on the 7th June, havin 
dismissed, before his departure from Khartim, Hali 
Pasha, who had been sent to him as second in command. 

In addition to the revolt in Darfur, Suleiman, son of 
Sebehr, was now at the head of the slave dealers to the 
south, and, having a large force at his command, was hold-. 
ing a threatening attitude. Shakka was his headquarters, 
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and the nest of the slave trade in that part. Gordon, con- 
sidering the country was scarcely worth mri ee deter- 
mined to call in the outlying stations of Darfur, and 
merely maintain garrisons along the trunk road through 
Fasher. Harfn was at Tanné, and Gordon intended to 
move against him with the force at his disposal, reinforced 
ie garrisons of Towaisha, Darra, and Kadjmur, in all 
about 3,000 men. In July he was at Darra, and Harfin 
retreated to Tura, from where he ravaged the country to 
the north, but, seeing Gordon was too strong for him, dis- 
appeared for the time. 

Gordon was at Fasher in August, but soon after left for Meeting | 
Darra, where he heard that the slave dealers were gathering With Sulel- 
in force. Here he meets Suleiman and orders him to lay August, 
down his arms; after some hesitation Suleiman leaves a 1877. 
large number of his men with Gordon and _ goes back to 
Shakka ; to this place Gordon followed him about the 
middle of September, sent him to Bahr Ghazal, while the 
other chiefs the dismissed to various places. The slave 
trade was thus broken up for the fie Bet in this direc- 
tion, and very large numbers of slaves had been liberated. 

There were, however, upwards of 4,000 more slave hunters 
to be dealt with in the Bahr Ghazal, but Edrees the chief 
of these was friendly to Gordon. 

Gordon now returned to Khartfim, vid Obeiyad, and pro- Gordon 
ceeded immediately to Bogos, where he heard that Mikael woe 
had returned to his old ways. In March Gordon had pro- oi ae 
aera to King Johannis that Egypt should retain Bogos, giving 

ut be answerable for the conduct of Mikael. Now, how- trouble, 
ever, seeing that the latter was not to be trusted, he pro- 87? 
poe’ to King Johannis to unite in seizing and sendin 

im to Cairo. To this Gordon received no answer, an 
Mikael continued in the same way for some time longer. 

On December 26th Gordon writes :—“I am now waiting 

for a letter from Ras Barion the frontier General . . . 
I want to get Johannis to give a pardon to Walad el- 
Mikael’s men, in order that, if I have to attack them, I 
may be able to give them the chance of getting away. If 
I attack them now, with Abyssinia closed to them, they 
would fight desperately.” 

At the end of the year Gordon, getting no satisfaction, 
returned to Khartim by Su&kin and Berber, and, having 
paid a visit to Cairo, again started for the Red Sea pro- 
vinces. Having touched at Zeila, he went on in A ny 
1878, to Harrar. Here he found Raouf the Governor ti 
been guilty, not only of oppression, but also of illegal 
trading on his own account, and immediately dismissed 


im. 
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March Walad el-Mikael attacked, defeated, and killed 
Johannis’ general, Ras Barion, and got possession of 
Gordon’s letters, which revealed his real sentiments. 
Mikael had been enabled to make this raid by the assist- 
ance rendered to him by Osman Pasha, Gordon’s “ Vaktl,” 
who supplied him with ammunition, and in addition re- 
ceived a congratulatory letter from the Khedive’s Minister 
of War, urging him to press on his conquest. However, 
he did not follow this advice, and before long came to 
terms with the King, and all seemed quiet for a time, 
though further troubles were soon to crop up. 

In July, 1878, Gordon heard of the revolt of Suleiman, 
Sebehr’s son, and dispatched an expedition under Gessi to 
put it down. The eee of Gessi’s campaign will be 
narrated later on. 

The railway scheme at this time took up the Governor- 
General’s attention. He considered that the natural out- 
let for the Sfidan trade was from Berber to Sudkin, and 
that the railway idea was visionary. Under Ismail Pasha 
the work had been commenced, but had come to a stand- 
still in 1877, after an expenditure of some £450,000, and 
the completion of about 50 miles of line from Wady Halfa 
southward. Gordon’s proposal was to utilize the river 
where navigable, for small steamers, and to lay tramways 
in the intervening spaces. The Controllers, however, did not 
take up his scheme, and the other affairs of his Govern- 
ment prevented him giving further attention to the sub- 
ject. 

At this time the operations for stopping the slave trade 
were in active progress, as shown by the fact that within 
two months 14 caravans had been taken. 

Towards the end of 1878 the Khedive determined to 
take the Harrar and Zeila districts out of Gordon’s con- 
trol. 

In December Walad el-Mikael started to make his sub- 
mission to King Johannis, and the latter entered into 
further negotiations with Gordon about the frontier. 

One of the King’s demands was for an Abuna, or Arch- 
bishop. An Abuna was always obtained from the Coptic 
Church at Alexandria, and was the only person in Abys- 
sinia who could ordain priests. 

Gordon had some difficulty just now as to what to do 
with 1,300 slave soldiers who had remained faithful to the 
Government, and finally decided on sending them under 
Nuehr Bey Angara, their chief, accompanied by two Euro- 

ns, to a zone of country between Wadai and Darfur. 
hese soldiers had been originally kidnapped by Sebehr 
and trained to arms. 

Though Gordon had pointed out that the destruction of 
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Sebehr’s gang was the turning point in the slave trade 
question, heculd get no assistance from Cairo. 

On August 4th, 1877, a Convention had been concluded The slave 
between Great Britain and Egypt, by which all public ay ae 
traffic in slaves was at once prohibited, while the private 4th, 1877. 
trade in Egypt was to be suppressed in 1884, and in the 
Sadan in 1889. Although it was well known that Sebehr 
was mainly responsible for the slave trade of the past 10 
years, yet he was now at Cairo being treated as an honoured 

1est, and Nubar Pasha even offered to send him to assist 
Garion. The latter, however, declined the offer, and 
occupied himself by putting European Vakils into all the 
frontier posts, 

In March, 1879, Gordon set out for Kordofan. Not only “Gordon 
was the revolt in full swing in Bahr el-Ghazal, but there Kordofan, 
were also risings in Darfur and Kordofan. In the former March, 1879. 
Harfin had once more appeared on the scene, and in the Revolt in 
latter the insurgents were led by Sabahi, formerly one of Bahrel 
Sebehr’s chiefs, who had taken to slave dealing on his own risings in 
account, had murdered the governor Gordon left at Edowa, Darfur and 
and gone to the hills, where the Egyptian troops under *°Mdefa. 
“elie Pasha Helmi were making no efforts to attack 

m. 

Gordon’s reasons for undertaking his present expeditions 
were to help Gessi, to prevent partisans of Sebehr in Kor- 
dofan sending up aid to the slave dealers, to cut off run- 
aways, and to prevent Sebehr’s bands breaking into 
Darfur, and joining Harfin. At the end of March he 
went to Edowa, from which station Sabahi with 400 men 
was only four days distant. Many captures of slave cara- 
vans now took place, the total number captured since 
June, 1878, being 63. Shakka was reached on 7th April, 
where a message was received from Gessi asking for more 
troops and ammunition. Gordon now decided that it Gordon 
would be the wisest thing to reinstate the Sultan’s family ecinsratine 
in Darfur, in the shape of the son of Sultan Ibrahim, and Sultan's 
telegraphed to the Khedive to send him down, as, at that Day in 
time, he was kept at Cairo. In December, 1877, Gordon 
had found, imprisoned at Sudkin, an ex-Vizier of Darfur ; 
he had liberated him and sent him back to the province. 

Now he appointed him Regent until the son of the deceased 
Sultan arrived from Cairo, and wrote to Harfin pointing 
out the uselessness of his further opposition, and inviting 
him to come in and assist to establish the new Sultan. In 
a letter written at this time he makes the following ob- 
servation. “ If the liberation of slaves takes place in 1884 
[in Egypt proper], and the present system of Government 
goes on, there cannot fail to be a revolt of the whole 
country . . . . It is rather amusing to think that 
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the people of Cairo are quite oblivious that in 1884 their 
revenue will fall to one-half, and that the country will 
need more troops to keep it quiet. Seven-eighths of tlre 
population of the Sadan are slaves, and the loss of revenue 
in 1889 (the date fixed for the liberation of the slaves in 
Egypt's outlying territories) will be more than two-thirds, 
if it is ever carried out.” 

Gordon leaving Shakka in April, went by Kalaka, Darra, 
Fasher, to Kolkol, which he reached on 26th May ; here 
he relieved the ison, and started for Fasher. At the 
latter place he fear from Gessi of the capture of Sulei- 
man’s stronghold, and was about to start for Khartim, 
when learning that a force of Sebehr’s men was en route 
for Darfur, he returned to Towaisha, where, on June 25th, 
he met Gessi, who informed him that the last of the rebel 
bands had been crushed. Leaving Gessi to follow up 
Suleiman, Gordon now left for Khartfim. ; 


Gessi’s CAMPAIGN.® 


Before Sebehr had left for Cairo to push his claims to 
the Governorship of Darfur, he had made his officers swear, 
that if, during his absence, he sent them word to attend 
to the arrangements he had made under a certain tree, 
then they were to revolt. He accordingly did send them 
orders after finding his claims were not attended to. 
The extent of the insurrection was much larger than 
generally supposed ; the chief slave dealers had appor- 
tioned out in their plans the provinces of the Sadan among 
themselves, and even gave out that they would not sto 
short of Cairo. They were backed up by numerous Ara 
tribes, and were powerful enough to tax the whole strength 
of Egypt. It was from the Arabs that most of the slave 
hunters were drawn, and they looked with scorn and 
hatred on the Egyptian rule. 

Colonel Gordon wrote: “ There is no doubt that if the 
Governments of France and England do not pay more 
attention to the Sidan—if they do not establish at Khar- 
tQm a branch of the mixed tribunals, and see that justice 
is done, the disruption of the Sddan from Cairo is only a 

uestion of time. This disruption, moreover, will not end 
the troubles, for the Sddanese, through their allies in 
Lower Egypt—the black soldiers I mean—will carry on 
their efforts in Cairo itself. Now these black soldiers are 
the only troops in the Egyptian service worth anything.” 

In July, 1878, Gordon hearing that the son of Sebehr 
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(Suleiman) had seized the province of Bahr Ghazal, at ereanized 
once sent up an expedition commanded by Gessi. eT 
Gessi started up the river, and on his way met with 
many slave nuggars, and even Government steamers, plying 
the slave trade under the eyes and with the connivance 
of the Egyptian Vaktls. He first went to Rabat Chambé 
{Shambeh) to collect reinforcements, and then struck off in 
the direction of Rumbehk on the River Rohl. His march 
was greatly impeded by the floods, and it was not till the 
first week in September that he reached the above-named 
aoe Here he heard of the open revolt of Suleiman, who ,, a. at 
surprised and massacred the troops at Dem Idris, and pem taris, 
was laying the country waste in all directions. The Arabs 
now began to join Suleiman in large numbers, and his 
army svon numbered about 6,000 men. Gessi in the mean- 
time had but 300 regulars, 2 guns, and 700 irregular 
troops; his communication with Khartim was almost ,,., 
closed by the “ sudd” in the river, which also, in addition ned 6 
to the rains, caused the whole surrounding country to be the ‘‘sudd” 
under water, and made marching impossible. He accord- *™4™2*- 
ingly fortified himself at Rumbehk till November. He 
occupied the time in regenerating the province which he 
found labouring under gross abuses and a staff of corrupt 
officials. 
He was at length able to leave Rumbehk on the 17th November, 
November, and after having met with some hostility from ~~ 
the natives on the River Dyur, he arrived at the Waw on 
5th December, where he established a station. He found 
Suleiman had carried off upwards of 10,000 women and 
children, and the inhabitants about Waw were in great 
excitement against the slave dealers. Having received 
reinforcements, and been joined by a friendly Sheikh, 
Gessi marched for Dem Idris, which he reached about the 
' middle of December. Suleiman was on his way towards 
Shakka, thinking himself protected by the floods from an «i nan 
attack from the south, but hearing of Gessi’s arrival at SHeis 
Rumbelhk, he at once turned to attack him with 10,000 Gessi, 28th 
men. The attack took place on the 28th December, but }7™" 
was driven back with great loss after severe fighting. On gecona 
12th January, 1879, Suleiman having been reinforced, attack, 12th 
again assaulted Cessi’s post, and after two days’ heavy j27vary 
fighting was again driven back. Gessi in the meantime tyjrd attack, 
was running very short of ammunition, but in spite of 2sth and 
this repulsed a third attack on the 28th and 29th of 7h Jan, 
January. On 11th March having received some ammuni- geqj 
tion, he attacked the stronghold of Suleiman, which was attacks 
constructed of wooden huts and barricades made of trunks Suviman, | 
of trees. Having set fire to the whole by means of rockets, ,.,. 


he met and utterly routed the brigands as they sallied out, sou 
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but had not sufficient ammunition to pursue them. By 
the beginning of February Gessi had cleared off many of 
the slave dealers, and had liberated more than 10,000 of 
their captives; the result being, that confidence was 
being rapidly restored, and the headmen of tribes were 
giving their allegiance to the Government. 

On Ist May, Gessi, having received further reinforce- 
ments, marched on Dem Suleiman, which he took by 
assault three days later, capturing much booty. Suleiman 
himself escaped, and took refuge in a village some distance 
off. On the 9th May, Gessi, with 600 men, started in 
poe and after nine days’ absence returned to Dem 

uleiman in triumph, having taken many of the slave 
dealers, although Suleiman, with Rabi and Sultan Idris, 
two noted leaders, had escaped. 

Though much had been done, the revolt was not, as 
Gessi thought, completely crushed, and in a few weeks, 
hearing that Suleiman was meditating a junction with 
Hardin, he at once went again in pursuit. On the night of 
the 15th July he surprised the enemy, and although he 
had only 290 men to their 700, he contrived to conceal the 
fact, and induced Suleiman to lay down his arms, __ Fear- 
ing that, by plotting with the rebel Abdulgassin, who was 
at no great distance, the prisoners might escape, he shot 
the 11 ringleaders, including Suleiman, and dismissed 
their men to their new countries. Gessi had now broken 
the neck of the revolt, and, aided by the tribes whose 
families he had freed from slavery, he hunted down the 
remaining bands. Abdulgassin was caught and shot, and 
only Rabi escaped, nobody knew where. 


In August, Gordon arrived at Cairo, and conferred with 
the new Khedive Tewfik on affairs in Abyssinia. Walad 
el-Mikael and Johannis’ general Alula were now plotting 
a joint attack on Bogos, and Gordon’s proposal that he 
should at once go ad endeavour to settle matters with 
the King, was eagerly accepted by the Khedive. 

He landed at Massuah on 6th September, 1879, and 
finding that Bogos was practically in the hands of the 
Abyssinians, started on the 11th to meet Alula. The 
next day he heard that Alula, by the King’s order, had 
made a prisoner of Walad el-Mikael and all his officers, 
and that Mikael’s son had been killed. On the 16th, 
Gordon reached Gura, the rendezvous, and, at an interview 
with Alula, requested him to state the complaints of 
Abyssinia inst Egypt. AlJula, on the 18th, replied 
that he had better see the King himself, and Gordon 
accordingly left the following day for Debra Tabor, near 
Gondar. He arrived there on the 27th October. On the 
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28th October, the King stated his claims as follows : * 

“ You want peace ; well, I want retrocession of Mesemma, The King's 
and Bogos, cession of Zeila and Amphilla claims. 

(ports), an Abuna, and a sum of money from one to two 

millions pounds; or, if his Highness likes better than 

paying money, then I will take Bogos, Massuah, and the 

Abuna. I could claim Dongola, Berber, Nubia, and 

Sennar, but will not do so. ais I want certain territory 

near Harrar.” Gordon asked him to put these demands 

in writing, and give the Khedive six months for reply. 

But the King would give no satisfactory answer. On the 

6th November there was another interview. The King 

had evidently been put up to his first demands by the 

Greek Consul at Suez, who was with him at the time, and 

now neither liked to withdraw his demands, nor to put them 

in writing. After some further delays the King at length g .agn ais. 

gave Gordon a letter and let him go, which he accordingly missed by 

did, and started for Kalabat intending to go to Khart(fim. King. 

Before reaching Kalabat, however, the King had him Gordon 

arrested and brought back through Abyssinia. He prrested on 

reached Massuah, after much privation, on 8th Decem- Khartam. 

ber, and then ended his connection with the Sadan and 

Abyssinia. 

Shortly before his departure he had given up the dis- The district 
trict Unyoro, and the stations of Mruli, Kodj, Foweira, of Unyere, 
Keroto, and Magunga were accordingly evacuated by kquatorial 
Egyptian troops. | Massindi and Kissima had been given previnees, 
up two years before. The Victoria Nile was now the ®'**? "P- 
boundary of the Khedive's territory, and new stations fe‘?ts | 
were formed to defend it, whilst the province of Makraka Victoria 
was also incorporated. Dr. Emin Bey had been made Nile. 
Governor of the Equatorial provinces, with his head- 
quarters at Lado, and under him were the three Mudirs 
of Makaraka, Kerrie, and Magunga. Many improvements 
had been made in these provinces, and Lado was greatly 
increased in size and importance. 

Raouf Pasha was Gordon’s successor at Khart(im, while 
a second Pasha was given the Government of Massuah 
and the adjacent coast, and a third was appointed to 
Berbereh, Zeila, and the Harrar district. As Gordon 
pointed out to the Khedive, King Johannis was much too 
occupied with internal affairs to be able to give further 
trouble on the border for the present; but in the summer 
of 1880 the Somalis revolted, and Egyptian troops had to 
be sent to aid the Governor.of Harrar. ; 

Gessi, as Governor of Bahr el-Ghazal, was most success- 
ful; he had completely stamped out the slave trade, done 
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much to encourage agriculture, and revived to a great 
extent the ivory trade. 

On the departure of Gordon, however, and in the 
absence of a strong central government, the slave dealers 
again showed themselves in other parts, and before long, 
slave caravans were again on their road to Lower Egypt 
and the ports of the Red Sea. 

Early in 1880 the railway scheme again seems to have 
occupied the attention of the Khedive, who visited the 
Sadan at that time, and expressed himself strongly in 
favour of a line from Berber to Sudékin. 

In September, 1880, Gessi, finding his position intoler- 
able under Raouf Pasha, Governor-General of the Sddan, 
resigned his post, and, after having suffered great hard- 
ships on the way, on account of the steamers being 
stopped by the “sudd,” heat last reached KhartQm ; meet- 
ing with a cold reception there, he managed to get to Suez, 
where he soon after died, 30th April, 1881, from the effects 
of the suffering he had endured. Lupton Bey, an Eng- 
lishman, succeeded him in the governorship of Bahr 
Ghazal. 

In April, 1882, the Sddan was reorganized on paper, 
and was to be again under one Governor-General with 
four subordinate governors for the West Sfdan, Central 
Sadan, East Sddan, and province of Harrar. Schools and 
seats of justice were to be established, and special arrange- 
ments to be made for the suppression of the slave trade. 


INSURRECTION OF FALSE PROPHET. 


The next great cause of disturbance in the Sfdan was 
the appearance of the False Prophet. 

For many years the creed of Mohammed has been making 
immense strides in Central Africa, where it seems to have 
a peculiar fascination for the native races; and high 
authorities estimate the number of converts to this religion 
at from eight to twelve millions. The idea of the regenera- 
tion of Is by force of arms has gained a strong hold 
over the enthusiasm of these new converts, and on the 
ee of the False Prophet in August, 1881, 
thousands flocked to his standard. 

The person in question is a Sheikh named Mohammed 
Ahmed, the son of a carpenter, and a native of Dongola. 
He was born about the year 1846, and educated in a 
village near Khartfim, where he studied religion. In 
1870 he became a Sheikh, and, after a short stay at Kaka, 
near Fashoda, he finally took up his residence at the 
Island of Abba. Here his influence much increased, and 
he gradually acquired a great reputation for sanctity, and 
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in time assembled a considerable number of dervishes or 
holy men around him. He augmented his influence by 
marrying daughters of the leading Sheikhs of the Baggara, 
and by his power and tact succeeded in merging together 
the various tribes. 

The principles of his teachings are universal equality, 
universal law and religion, with a community of goods. 
All who refuse to credit his mission are to be destroyed, 
whether anes Mohammedan, or Pagan. 


Causes of Rebellion. 


* These are ascribed to— 
1. Venality of the officials, and the oppressive and Caan of 
unjust manner of collecting the taxes. pellica 
2. The suppression of the slave trade. Most of the 
supporters of the Mahdi, more especially the Baggar: 
tribe, owe all their wealth to the traffic in slaves, ehich 
the Egyptian Government is now taking measures to 
sto 
3. Military weakness of Egypt. Colonel Stewart does 
not consider this as any real cause of the rebellion, as he 
believes the troops in the Sidan would have been suffi- 
cient, had they been properly handled. 1881. 
In May, 1881, the Mahdi first advanced his claims to May. 
being the prophet foretold by Mahommed. 
In J uly, Raouf Pasha, then Governor of the Sadan, July. 
his attention drawn to these pretensions. The Mahdi w 
then living at Marabieh, near the Island of Abba. 
In August, he publicly proclaimed his mission during August. 
the feast of the Ramadan, and small parties of troops were 
sent to dispose of him, but failed to do so. He first 
showed himself in force in the neighbourhood of Sennfr, 
and then took refuge in the Shilldk country, finally taking 
up his position at Jebel Gadir, about 150 miles north-west 
Kaka on the White Nile. 
A force of 350 regulars, under one Reschid Bey, attacked ecm 
the Mahdi, but were defeated with loss, 
The latter ne recruited his force began, early in 1882. 
' gpring, to threaten the province of Kordofan. 
Raouf Pasha, Governor of Khartim, was now recalled, 4th March. 
and Abd-el-Kader appointed in his place; pending the 
arrival of the latter, Giegler Pasha was temporarily 
gs dearies 
April, a concentration of troops was directed on April. 
Kaka, and 3,000 men collected there, whereby the garrisons 
throughout the country were much reduced. 


* Report on the War in the Sfidan, by Lt.-Col. Stewart, 11th Hussars. 
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7th June. 
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23rd August. 
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The rebels, taking advantage of this concentration, 

attacked Sennfr, aid had many minor successes in that 

at of the country, until they were dispersed by Giegler 
asha, who arrived about the middle of May. 

Abd-el-Kader reached Khartfm on the 11th May. 

On the 14th the Egyptian troops were successful in an 
action near E] Obeiyad, the result of which, however, was 
unimportant. 

Towards the end of May, Ussuf Pasha, Governor of 
Fashoda, was ordered to march with the force from Kaka 
against the Mahdi, who was in the mountains at Gadir. 
After great delays Ussef set out with a large diso ized 
force of several thousand men and swarms of camp 
followers, but the rains had begun, and progression was 
slow. 

On the 7th June, the Egyptian Army was face to face 
with the rebels in a densely wooded country. A Seriba (or 
stockade) was commenced, and the troops were formed up 
in hollow square; but the rebels broke in upon them, 
defeated, and utterly destroyed the whole force. 

This crushing defeat placed the Egyptian Government 
in a critical position, at gave great impetus to the insur- 
rection. 

The Mahdi now sent a portion of his army under Wad- 
el-Mukashef across the White Nile by the ford of Abt- 
Zeir to threaten Sennir. He remained himself for some 
weeks at Gadir, though detachments of his following were 
raiding in Kordofan. 

On the 24th June, the rebels attacked Bara, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

On the 17th, an attack was made on Om Shangah, in 
Darfur, but was likewise repulsed ; but towards Shakka, 
an Egyptian force of 1,000 men was almost aunihilated on 
the 20th July. 

Many minor engagements were fought upon the lines of 
communication between Kordofan and Duaim, which 
resulted in favour of the rebels. 

At the beginning of August the Mahdi with the bulk 
of his forces was at Jebel Gradir; a second army was 
wasting Kordofan; a third stretched along the White 
Nile from Duaim to Geziret Abba on the north-west, and 
from Kaka to Marabieh on the east bank. 

The rebels were defeated at Bara, and Obeiyad had 
been revictualled. | 

On the 23rd, Duaim was attacked, but the rebels were 
here driven back with a loss of 4,500 men, and Mukashef, 
who was advancing on Kharttm, was also defeated with 
heavy loss about the same time. 

The Mahdi now took the field in person, and advanced 
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1882. 
on Obeiyad. On three successive days he made desperate §th, 5th, oh 
assaults on the garrison, but on each occasion he was” 
repulsed with great slaughter. The rebels are said to 

have had 10,000 men killed, while the Egyptian loss is put 

down at 288. These disasters caused great loss of prestige 

to the Mahdi, who had never heretofore been defeated 

when personally leading. 

A relief column of about 2,000 men was now sent from 24th Septem- 
- Duaim under Lieut.-Colonel Ali Bey Satfi, and was 
directed on Bara. This column had two engagements 
with the enemy, in the first of which it was successful ; 
but the second time was defeated with a loss of 1,130 men, 
the survivors making good their retreat to Bara. 

In October, Bara was attacked with great determina- %h, 10th - 
tion on two successive days, but the rebels were driven off " 
with great loss. The Mahdithen blockaded both Obeiyad 
and Bara. About this time an expedition under a Sheikh, 10th 
sent against Duaim was defeated, and the leader captured November. 
and hung at Khartim. 

At the end of the year Obeiyad had a garrison of 3,000 
men and Bara 2,000, both were reported to be well 
hea Reinforcements were daily arriving at 


EGYPTIAN PROVINCES OF THE SUDAN, THE 
NILE, AND THE EQUATOR. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


SouTrHwarp of the first cataract lies a country known as 
Nubia proper, or Lower N ubia, but which, as far as civili- 
zation is concerned, consists of a mere strip of arable land 
watered by the river. This cultivation in no place exceeds 
four miles, and at several points disappears altogether into 
the desert. ° 

The latter extends to the Red Sea on the east, where 
Sufkin is the only practicable port ; while on the west we 
find a continuation of the Libyan wilderness that flanks 
Egypt proper. 

Nubia proper is by some divided into the Wadi Kunuz, Nubia. 
and the Wadi Nubah ; the first extending from Assuam to 
Lebua, and the second thence to Dongola. In physical 
aspect the two districts are nearly identical. Granite and 
sandstone hills line the main valley for the most part; 
closing in upon it.in many places, so that, up to Halfa 
: c 


Dongola. 


Berber. 


Atbara. 


fennfér. 
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cultivation is confined to the mere banks. At Wadi Halfa 
the second cataract begins and extends for 100 miles in a 
series of rapids through the Dar el-Hadjar to Sukkat, 
where the valley widens and the sterility disappears. 
Fertile plains stretch out on both sides; and well culti- 
vated islands are to be seen in the river. Here the Nile 
seldom overflows, and artificial irrigation is necessary. 
Cultivation continues up to the third cataract, but con- 
tracts again on passing the island of Argo. At Ordu or 
New Dongola Lower Nubia terminates, and the Belad es- 
Sadan, or Country of the Blacks, begins. 

McCoan* speaks of Dongola as one of the finest of the 
Sadan provinces, whose southern districts are within the 
zone of the annual rains, while it is washed northward by 
the overflow of the Nile over ‘the area known as Wadi- 
Jaijar or Great Dongolese Plain. By the tes curve of 
the river, which begins some miles above old Dongola, is 
enclosed a peninsula misnamed in many maps the desert 
of Bahydda. This in reality is a fine savannah, peopled 
by several tribes, who rear large flocks of sheep, goats, 
and camels, and cultivate considerable tracts of land. 
In the course of this curve the country of the Berbers 
is passed; another fertile tract, to the south-east of 
which hes the province of Taka, one of the most produc- 
tive portions of. Egyptian territory. It is cultivated 
throughout, and carries on a considerable trade through 
Suikin with Djeddah and the Hedjaz. 

The River Atbara gives its name to an extensive tract, 
between its basin and the Nile, which includes the pro- 
vinces of Shendy and Halfiyeh (the ancient Meroé). 

These consist of well-watered table lands broken by low 
ranges of hills, and possess the elements of great pros- 
perity. 

Shendy is on the caravan route from Sennfr, and also 
on that from Darfur and Kordofan to Suakin. 

At Khartfiim the Blue and White Niles (Bahr el-Azrek 
and Bahr el-Abiad) join; the former from the Abyssinian 
hills, and the latter from the Equaterial lakes. At Khar- 
tim the frontier of Sennfr begins. This province may be 
generally described as bounded east and south-east by the 
Atbara and Abyssinia, westwards by the White Nile, 
which separates it from Kordofan, and south by the moun- 
tains of Fazokl. It is for the most part an undulating 
plain, increasing in elevation southwards, and, especially 
near the rivers, abounding in forests. The soil near Khar- 
tim is sandy, and mixed with Nile mud, but further south 
a deep bed of argillaceous marl succeeds, which, though 


® “Egypt as it is,” McCoan, 
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apparently sterile in the dry season, is covered with crops 
during the autumnal rains. Due west lies Kordofan, Kordofan. 
watered only by the rains and wells placed at considerable 
intervals. Its cultivable area is estimated at 12,000 square 
miles. West of Kordofan, separated from it by a narrow 
strip of desert inhabited by the Baggara and Hamrfn 
Arabs, lies Darfur, annexed in 1875. ‘This province is in Darfur. 
reality a huge oasis, or rather clusters of oases; towards 
the south it is hilly, the panepe elevation being a ridge 
called Marrah traversing the province longitudinally. 
The principal wealth of the inhabitants consists in cattle, 
though certain crops are also grown. 
Wedged in between southern Kordofan and Sennfr is Shillix 
the Shillik country, subjected to Egypt in 1870. tcc ie 
It is a slip of territory some 200 miles long by scarcely a 
dozen b , and extends east and west to the unctions of 
the Sobat and Bahr el-Ghazal rivers with the White Nile. 
The soil is fertile and agriculture easy. To the west and 
south of this lie the Darfertit and Donga countries, now 
comprised in the province of Bahr el-Ghazal; and to the Bahr Ghaza 
south and east of the latter are the Equatorial provinces, Fuustonal 
which are bounded to the south by Lake Albert Nyanza ” ; 
and the Victoria Nile. 
Captain Gascoyne pone in November, 1882— Abyssinian 
That until a thorough and lasting peace is made between tronver: 
Egypt and King John, strong military stations must be 
kept up all along the frontier from Massuah to Fort Jirdeh 
(or Jirri) on the Setit river in order to hold in eheck the 
raiding propensities of the wild Abyssinian troops. 
The Arabs on the frontier at present pay taxes, not only 
to Egypt but also to Abyssinia, to avoid being plundered. 
There are not a sufficient number of frontier stations at 
present, for Elula, the Abyssinian “Chef de Frontiére,” 
can at any moment ravage the country at his leisure. . 
The principal Egyptian stations are Massuah, Keren, 
Kassala, and Fort Jirdeh. 


Notse.—To prevent the confusion likely to arise from 
the undefined boundaries, and the various names used by 
authors for the different provinces and districts, the fol- 
lowing are headings under which they will be described :— 
Nubia, Lower and Upper; subdivisions and districts of 
Nubia ; Kordofan ; Darfur ; Equatorial Provinces including 
Bahr el-Ghazal; Shillak country; coast of Red Sea; 
country of Issa ; town and district of Harrar ; Gallas tribes. 
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NUBIA.* 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


OriemnaLLy Nubia was understood as including all the 
countries south of Assuan ; afterwards Nubia proper com- 
prised the country between Assuan and Dongola, south of 
this point being called Belad-es-Sidan. Then the name 
Nubia was given, in a more or less restricted sense, to the 
countries on and around the valley of the Nile up as far 
as the mountains of Abyssinia, and included Belad-es- 
Sudan. Now the name of “ Egyptian Sfidan” is gradually 
taking the place of all others for the whole of the Egyptian 
territory below Assuan. 

The name originated in Egypt, where Nub or Nob means 
gold ; Nubia is nowhere anative appellation, though Nubah 
is given to the natives of the gold-producing countries. 

For the purposes of this report, Nubia is divided into 
Upper and Lower. The former comprising the following 
countries or provinces:—Dongola, Berber, Dar Shendy, 
Dar Halfiyeh, Taka, Sennfr, Fazokl. This does not 
include the provinces bordering the Red Sea; and the 
above names are given as the most distinctive, though 
many others will be found in use for the same places. 


Lower NUuBIA. 


Nubia proper extends through 6° of latitude, from As- 
suan (24°) to the south limit of Dongola (18°), nearly 600 
miles along the river. . . 

The first portion of it, Wadi el-Kunfiz, reaches up about 

70 miles ; then follows Wadi-Nubah to the second cata- 
ract. The average width of this part of the valley does 
not exceed } mile. It presents to view a glaring reddish 
desert studded with black rocks, and with narrow strips of 
green, and a few palm trees along the river. 
Above the second or great cataract of Wadi-Halfa, which 
is a succession of distinct falls, the Batn-el-Hajar (or 
glen of rocks) reaches up about 50 miles. Here there is 
scarcely a trace of vegetation. 

To this follows Dar Sukkfit, where the valley opens and 
the excessive sterility begins to disappear. The date palm 
here attains perfection. Dar Mahf4s succeeds, and the 

ertile plains of Dongola, where the river forms several 
large islands, that of Argo being 30 miles in length. 
Remains of ancient edifices occur throughout the whole 
extent, but chiefly below Dongola. 


* See note preceding page. 
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The whole population of Lower Nubia does not exceed 
15,000. : 
Upper Nusia. 


The provinces of Upper Nubia have been under the 
Egyptian Government since 1820, when Mohammed Ali 
sent his son, Ismael Pasha, to destroy the remnant of the 
Mamelukes, to search for gold, and to reinforce his army 
with negroes from the districts of the Upper Nile. 

This expedition did not penetrate further than 10° lat. 
N. in the valley of the Blue Nile, but was obliged to 
return owing to the sickness among the troops, and the 
little prospect of any booty. 

In 1822 Ismail was surprised and burnt alive in Shendy 
by an Arab chief, and many of his soldiers massacred. 


Government, 


After the occupation of Upper Nubia, or, as it was Government. 
called, Belad-es-Sadan by the Egyptians, it was divided 
into six governments or departments. 

(1.) Departments of Dougola and Berber. 

(2.) Department of Taka, with chief town of 

between 15° and 16° lat. N., and on the east bank of the 
River Mareb a tributary of the Atbara. 

) Department of Khartim, capital Khartim, a town 
on the left bank of the Blue Nile at the point where it 
joins the White Nile. 

(4.) Department of Kordofan, described elsewhere in 
the report. ; 

(5.) Department of Sennfr, capital Sennar, a town in 
lat. 13° 37° on the Blue Nile. (See page 43.) | 

(6.) id eee of Fazokl, capital Kiri, a small town 
on the left bank of the Blue Nile, in about 11° lat. N. It 
was built by order of Mohammed Ali, and called Moham- 
med Alepoli. 

Each of these departments or mudiriehs was under a 
Mudir, who in some cases had under him a certain number 
of Commandants or Kashif charged with the duty of col- 
lecting taxes. Khartfiim is the seat of the Gover.or- 
General of all these provinces. 

On the acquisition of the Red Sea forts and provinces, 
they were placed under the government of Khartim. In 
February, 1880, Massuah, Su4kin, Zeila, and the Bogos 
country up to Charrar and Sanhft were detached from the 
government of Khartiim and placed in a separate govern- 
ment, under Aledin Pasha. 

Massuah was made into a mudirieh. The mudiriehs 
under Khartiim were these :—Sennfr, Kassala, Kordofan, 
Berber, and Dongola. ) : 
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In April, 1882, the Sfidan was reorganized on paper. 
It was once more brought under the responsible rule of 
one Governor-General, with four governors under him, to 
rule West Sfdan, Central Sfidan, East Sidan, and the 

rovince of Harrar. Schools, law courts, und medical 
epartments were to be established, and the slave trade 
once more to be suppressed. 

In June, 1882, Abd-el-Kader Pasha was appointed 
Minister for the SQdan. He at once declared his intention 
of establishing an exclusively military administration, the 
non-military officials to be dismissed, the slave trade to be 
suppressed and placed under an inspector. 

rontier watch-posts to be established at Darfur, 
Fazokl, and Kalabat; also a service of surveillance at 
Harrar and in the following harbours :—Massuah, Zeila, 
and Berbereh. 


Population.* 


The inhabitants are mostly of Arab extraction. Some 
of the tribes are pure-blooded Arabs, whilst others have 
more or less strains of negro and other blood. 

The following are the principal tribes in Nubia :— 

(1.) The Bisharin Arabs.—These are much the largest 
Arab tribe in Nubia. They dwell in the country between 
Berber and Sud&kin, and pay taxes to the Egyptian 
Government. 

(2.) The Hadendoah Arabs.—Their Sheikh Musa lives 
in Fillik, 38 miles north of Kassala. The tribe inhabits 
the country between Suékin and Kassala, and pays to the 
Egyptian Government a yearly tax of 100,000 thalers. 

(3.) The Halenka, Sheikh Ali Bey-Schikuli, live about 
Kassala, and pay a yearly tax of 25,000 thalers. 

(4.) The Beni-Amer, Sheikh Rachib, live about the 
Baraka (Barka) River. Yearly tax, 58,000 thalers, 

(5.) The Hamran, Sheikh Wod-Aghel. Yearly tax of 
5,000 thalers. 

(6.) The Debaniyeh, Sheikh-el-Arab Wordsaid, reside on 
the Atbara up to Kalabat and the Dender. Yearly 
tax = 65,000 thalers. They only speak Arabic. 

(7.) The Tukruri, Sheikh Sala, live at Kalabat ; pay 
taxes to both Egypt and Abyssinia. Tax = 16,000 
thalers. 

(8.) The Shrukrie, Sheikh Abbut-el-Kerim Abusin 
dwell in the country between the Atbara and Khartim 
They only speak Arabic. Tax = 100,000 thalers. 


? 
« 


@ * Beilage zur Aligemeinen Zeitung,” Nr. 221, 1880. 
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Climate. 

There are three seasons in Nubia :— 

The dry season, which begins after the winter solstice, Climate. 
and is monotonous and cheerless. All the vegetation is 
dried up, and even the birds have disap 

The rainy season continues from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. 

The climate is rendered milder by damp fresh winds, 
and the sun is frequently veiled by clouds. 

The first rainfall is always accompanied by thunder- 
storms. Soon afterwards, the whole face of the country, 
in the more fertile parts, becomes changed to a brilliant 
verdure, and is covered with life, from the various birds to 
beasts of prey of all descriptions. 

Flies become very troublesome, especially one species 
which resembles a wasp, and attacks camels. 

The northern limit of the rains is said to be between 
17° and 18° N. latitude. To the north of this there is no 
rain. To the south, towards the 17°, rain is rare, and falls 
occasionally out of the regular season. Generally, how- 
ever, the rainy season begins in July, though as one 
advances towards the Equator, it is of longer duration, 
beginning earlier and ending later. 

The third season begins at the autumnal equinox, and is 
the harvest-time. 

In the last months before the rains, the climate is ex- 
cessively hot, at Khartim, 81° to 86° Fahr.; but the 
nights are sufficiently cool on account of the north wind, 
which constantly blows here. 

Towards the vernal equinox, the khamstn, or vind of 
50 days, blows violently, and parches up everything. 

The dampness of Upper Nubia during the rainy season 
causes intermittent fevers and other sinenta which are 
not serious among the natives. They are the result, no 
doubt, of the miasma from the stagnant pools and decaying 
vegetation. With foreigners, the sickness is much more 
serious. When Europeans feel unwell in these parta, the 
wisest course is to proceed at once to the desert. 

During all seasons, medicines should be used with great 
caution. 

*From November to May, when the temperature is high 
and the air dry, the blood gets thicker and inflamma- 
tions, &c., result. Tonics, wine, &c., ought to be avoided ; 
even coffee is harmful. Purgatives and emetics act ener- 
lene in small doses, and should be used with great 

iscretion. Senna, a decoction of the pulp of the tamarind, 


® ‘‘1] Senndr e lo Sciangallah,” Prof. Beltrame. | 
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and lemonade, are safe. A vegetable is preferable to a 
meat diet. 

On the other hand, under the influence of a cool and 
damp atmosphere, the blood becomes too thin, the func- 
tions of the various organs become languid, and loss of' 
appetite results. An ardent unnatural thirst ought to be 
repressed. Tonics now are useful and assist the digestion. 
Purgatives and emetics only act in small doses, and don’t 
produce regular effects. e patient suffers from an 
unusual heaviness and relaxation of the fibres. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery are easily developed. 

Ophthalmia, so common in Egypt, is rare in the Sadan, 
but is more severe in its form. 

A malady to which new comers are specially liable is 
the so-called “ frenhit, fertit, or farantit.” It shows itself 
by a swelling generally in the foot, which has to be cut 
open. A worm then comes out, said to be sometimes a 
yard in length ; the Guinea worm is the ordinary name. 
There are many theories as to its origin, but it is generally 
found in the legs ; it is likely it enters while the person is 
wading, and is not induced by drinking the water. 

In extracting the worm, great care must be taken not to 
break it off short. It should be drawn out as far as pos- 
sible, then made fast to a twig, and the process repeated 
in a few days. Great cleanliness is said to be a preventive. 
Single worms, though causing much pain, are not fatal, 
but when 20 or 30 is present, the prognosis is very bad. 
Travellers should be most careful in drying themselves 
after being in water, and avoid resting their arms and le 
on the ,bare ground. The natives, as a remedy for this 
complaint, use a strong solution of a plant called “ go&k,” 
both internally and externally. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture is practised with tolerable care, as a rule. 
The plough is unknown, and the inhabitants make holes 
in which they place the seed. 

The princi roducts are Dhura, maize, Dokhn, barley, 
lentiles, French beans, and tobacco. 

In some gardens the vine is cultivated, and cotton is 
grown in many places. 

In Southern Nubia the flora exhibit a great and beau- 
tiful variety. Here are specially found in great num bers 
the tree which supplies the gum known as “ gum arabic,” 


| Domestic Animals, 
The horse, dromedary, and donkey are used for riding ;. 


the cow and ox, of which there are small numbers, for 
agricultural purposes, and also as beasts of burden. 
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Wild Animals. 


Among these are found the rhinoceros, wolves, wild Wild 
cata, monkeys, ostriches, and numerous snakes and other animals. 
reptiles, none of which are venomous, however, with the 
exception of the “ assal,” a snake found in Sennér. There 
are great numbers of birds, and in the river hippopotami 
and crocodiles abound. 


SUBDIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS OF NUBIA. 


Dar HA.LriyEu. 


Tis district extends along the Bahr el-Azrek or Blue Dar 
Nile, and the Nile between latitude 14° and 16° N. It Halfiyeb. 
was formerly subject to Sennar, but became independent 
of this province when Ismail Pasha annexed Nubia. Hal- 
fiyeh was the most important town, and the King (Melik) 
and his court resided there. It had formerly some 15,000 
inhabitants, now not more than 3,000 or 4,000. It was 
famous for its salt mines. 

The continual passage of caravans rendered it full of 
commercial life ; and the Kings of Halfiyeh and Shendy 
united were once able to put into the field 30,000 men 
splendidly mounted. Now the commerce no longer exists, 
and the Egyptian rule has destroyed the country. 

In addition to the indigenous population, many nomad 
. Arabs inhabit the country, and breed sheep. The greater 
number of these Arabs are of the Kababish race from the 
west of the Nile. | 

The Abdullah and Hassanieh tribes occupy the region 
to the east. 

Khartim is in this district. 

Sobah is a miserable town about six hours’ from Khar- 
tum on the right bank of the Blue Nile. 


SHENDY. 


A district with town of the same name. This was once a Shendy. 
flourishing place, through which the caravans from Senn4r 
and neighbouring countries passed on their way to Egypt 
or Mecca, and had some 7,000 inhabitants. It now does 
not possess one-third that number. 

Shendy was once the most important part of the ancient 
kingdom of Merée, and many assert that it was the cradle 
of astronomy, literature, philosophy, &c., and that Merde 
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was the residence of the famous Queen of Sheba, who 
visited Solomon. The ruins of Merde are not far from 
the town of Shendy. 

Merée is now a vast sandy plain, where some ruined 
pyramids are the only vestiges of its former greatness. 


DAMER 


is to the north of Shendy ; the town is near the mouth of 
the Atbara. 

There are here only about 500 houses, inhabited by 
Arabs, mostly priests, under a chief who is considered 
supreme on every question. This chief is held in great 
estimation by the neighbouring tribes, who consult him on 
all occasions. 

Up to 1820 Damer was a small independent State, and 
celebrated for its school, to which the young Arabs were 
sent from far and near to be educated. 


Dar ScHAIKIYEH. 


A district on the banks of the Nile north of the so-called 
Bayfda Desert. The chief town is Korti. Before the 
invasion of Ismail Pasha this was a military republic, and 
domineered over their neighbours. It offered an heroic 
resistance to the Egyptian troops. 

The Schaiki are famous horsemen ; their horses are of 
Arab blood. 


Dar Donao.a. 


The northern confines of Dongola are the limits of Upper 
Nubia. In 1815 Dongola was tributary to the Schaik1, by 
whom it was taken from the Mamelukes. It came under 
Egyptian rule in 1820. It was in the middle ages the 
place of highest importance in Nubia, but has much de- 
generated in fertility and population, owing to the oppres- 
sion of its masters. 


Dar BERBER. 


The capital is Berber, formerly known as El-Mecherif. 
This district lies along the Nile to the north of the River 
Atbara. 


The town is a station for all the caravans coming from 
Sudkin. 


Boeos. 


On the northern frontier of Abyssinia, a tract of coun 
ravaged for many years by frontier wars. The capital is 
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Keren, a description of which will be found at 119. 
This province has been taken from Abyssinia by the 
Egyptians within the last 10 years. See History, p. 16. 


TAKA. 


A small province on the borders of Abyssinia, and east Taka. 
of the River Atbara. 
The capital is Kassala, for a description of which see 
page 11€. 
FAzoKL. 


This district, whose capital is Kiri, is a mountainous Fazokl. 
region intersected by torrents, and covered with inacces- 
sible forests inhabited by wild animals. 
It lies to the south of Sennfr on the left bank of the 
Blue Nile, between latitudes 10° and 12° N., and is 
traversed by the River Tomat, a tributary of the Blue 
Nile. It is stated that there was once a great trade in 
old dust carried on here, which was collected from the 
Peds of the torrents, and exchanged for corn and cattle 
with the people of Sennar. 


PROVINCE OF SENNAR. 


This province lies principally in the angle formed by the Sennér. 
White Nile above Khartim and the Blue Nile or Bahr el- 
Azrek, and between lat. 12° and 15° 45’ N. 

In lat. 15° 37’ N. is situated the junction of the two Position. 
great branches of the Nile, the tract between which, in- 
creasing towards the south to 50 or 60 miles in width, is 
called by the Arabs the “ Island of Senn&r.” The indi- 
genous population call it “ Hui.” 

The towns lie chiefly along the banks of the Blue Nile, 
and are numerous, from 13th parallel for 200 miles. 

The province is bordered on the north by the country 
known as Dar el-Halfiyeh, and on the south by Dar 
Fazokl. 

To the east of the Blue Nile the province extends as far 
as the forests which surround Abyssinia. The actual 
boundary is but vaguely defined. 

The west side of the island of Sennfr is more or less a 
wilderness. Hellet-el-Ais, a r hamlet at the ferry on 
the road to Kordofan, and, lower down, Manjera (Man- 

ara), a Turkish station for hewing timber and building 
ts, being the principal places. 

The authority over the wandering Arab and Ethiopian 
tribes depends entirely on the vigour of the Government. 

At the present time the old province is divided into two 


History. 
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parts, z.¢e., the ct ieee of Khartim, and the more 
southerly part still known as Sennar. 


History. 


The popular traditions of Sennar represent that country 
as the original seat of the Macrobii, whom Herodotus 
mentions as the most remote of the Ethiopians, and a 
a whose gold provoked the cupidity of Cambyses 

e same historian also speaks of the Automeli (emigrants 
or Egyptian soldiers, who, deserting Psammeticus, marche 
south and settled in Ethiopia above Merde. These were 
the Sebridse or Sembrite of later writers, and prove that 
the Island of Sennfr was occupied by Egyptians. 

Tradition also says that, after the time of Cambyses 12 
Queens and 10 Kings reigned in Sennfr. Then the tribe of 
the Fungi came from Western Sadan, forded the White 
Nile, conquered, and established themselves in a part of 
the country. 

In Sennfr at the beginning of the present century, 
several rival factions dis a for sovereign authority. 
Two usurpers, Adlan and Régeb, had made themselves 
masters of the State to the prejudice of Bady the rightful 
heir, when Ismail Pasha entered the country in 1820 at 
the head of a Turkish army. Adlan was assassinated by 


. Régeb, who had to fly the country, and Bidy surrendered 


Topography. 


his rights to Ismail. 

This ancient Egyptian settlement of Sennfr seems to 
have risen superior to Merde, and to its influence may be 
ascribed the imitations of Egyptian art found scattered 
over the plains in the latter district. 

As Christianity spread up the Nile, it was soon received 
by the descendants of the Egyptians, and in the 10th 
century the most flourishing State of Ethiopia was the 
Christian Kingdom of Alwa on the Blue River, with 
Soba for its capital. The ruins of Soba may now be seen 
about 15 miles above Khart(im. 


Topography. 

The territory of Sennfr is, in general terms, a great 
level plain, from which masses of rucks protrude at wide 
intervals, and to no great elevation. West of the town of 
Sennfr, however, about 10 or 12 hours’ distant, are the 
mountains Moia, Mandera, and Segadi, apparently ex- 
tending as a chain from south to north, but in reality dis- 
connected. Granite is the prevailing rock, associated with 
micaceous schist and greenstone. The red granite of 
Segadi is in the finest possible condition, and superior to 
that of Syene. 
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Jebel Moia, the largest of these hills, has a length of 

some miles, and a height of about 1,200 feet above the 
lain. 

= Baboons are the only inhabitants of the bare rocks; 
abe parrots, and Guinea fowl inhabit the woods at their 
eet. 

The ebony tree grows round Jebel Moia; the sycamore 
round Segadi. 

The plain of Sennfr, for some distance above Khartfim, 
exhibits only a sandy soil, mixed with river deposits. But, 
from Mesalamieh up, its character changes entirely ; and 
the level flat, now higher above the river, becomes a deep 
bed of argillaceous marl, containing calcareous concretions 
in great quantity. Over its surface are scattered boulders 
of granite, and fragments of greenstone in great numbers ; 
of the latter are made the mills of the country, of which 
every household has one. 

The plain is covered with a black mould, the result of 
decomposition. 

The argillaceous soil is retentive of water, and when 
refreshed by rain (for these rich plains are nowhere reached 
by the waters of the Nile), becomes exceedingly fertile. 
But in the dry season it has an aspect of the most dismal 
sterility ; no tree, little herbage, and the naked ground 
cracked and gaping in all directions with the burning 
heat. 


Vegetation. 


The lines of thick wood which extend along the banks Vegetation. 
of the Nile below the junction of its two great arms, con- 
tinue along the Blue River above the junction. 

The foliage of all trees in this region, with the exception 
of the Acacia senegalensis, is scanty, and gives little shade. 
With the species just named are also associated the Acacia 
seyal and Acacia nilotica, or Sunt, producing gum arabic. 
Balamites Egyptiacus, Rhamus spina Christi, and Sodada 
decidua ; the last leafless, and presenting only a bunch of 
slender boughs. 

The fruit of the tamarind, called Ardeb in Nubia, is in 
great request for its medicinal qualities. 

Above Khartim the palms increase in number ; the 
Dém and date palm are seen towards Sennfr ; but more 
characteristic of the climate are the Dileb palm and the 
Baobab, which latter and the tamarind e their first 
appearance at Kalamin, increasing in numbers south- 
ward, till two days’ journey above Sennfr they shade 
the lounging place of every village. 7 

The plain around Senn&r is destitute of trees, and, 


Inhabitants 
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though naturally prolific, rarely presents to view the 
luxuriant vegetation which might be expected so near the 

uator. 

or six or seven months of the year Sennfr offers the 
aspect of a sterile waste. 

ut as soon as rain falls, the arid and dreary waste 
becomes a sea of mire, and on this, without any prepara- 
tion, is sown the dhura (Sorghum vulgare), the characteristic 
produce of Sennfr, which may be regarded as the native 
country of Dhura. 

In three months and a half, or about at the end of 
October, the whole place is covered with ripe grain, and 
the harvest is gathered. 

Below Mesalamieh, where the river here and there 
rises above the bank, and irrigation is practised, the crops 
are somewhat earlier. 

Near Khartfim the extensive inundated tracts on the 
White Nile are sown, on the retirement of the floods, with 
kidney beans, and afterwards with dhura. 

The inhabitants only cultivate a very small portion of 
the soil, and yet a good harvest is sufficient to provide for 
the wants of two or three years. 

The principal crops are dhura, beans, lentils, tobacco. 
On the plains about the Dender cotton and sesame are 
grown without trouble. In gardens, watered every day, 
the arcay Sdeneig lemon, fig, &c., are found, covered with 
fruit or flowers at all seasons. The vine, banana, onion, 
water-melon, and other vegetables are also cultivated. 

In Sennfr, dhura is sold for 20 to 25 piastres the 
“ ardeb,” or about 3s. to 5s. per 100 Ibs. 

The Kalaba or small merchants collect and transport 
it on donkeys for distances of seven or eight days’ journey 
from their localities 


Inhabitants, 


The population is very mixed, and no traveller has 
succeeded in the attempt to point out distinctly the abo- 
riginal race. According to Cailliaud there are six classes 
readily distinguished :— 

(1.) The Assari (yellow) of manifestly Arab origin. 

2.) Hamar (red) mulattoes, one remove from the pre- 
ceding. 

(3) Azrek (blue), darker than the Hamar, and includ- 
ing the people called Fungi. 

a Akhdar (green). 
tf Elkat Fatelolu (very dark), and little removed from 


o. 6. 
(6.) The SQdan blacks or negro slaves. 
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The existence of a once dominant white race, distinct 
from the Arab, cannot be doubted. 


The pastoral tribes of the island are the Aelt and 
H 


araza. 

On the right bank of the Nile are the Gahlin, the 
Kawalah (between the road and Dender), the Refoa, and 
Dobena. 

The pastoral tribes of Sennfr move north with their 
herds in May, and return in September. 


Manners and Customs. 


The bodily vigour of the men is soon undermined by character. 
climate, &c., and they grow rapidly decrepid in declining 
years. The women, on whom all the drudgery of domes- 
tic life devolves, soon become repulsively ugly. 

The dress is the ferda or toga, which is folded in a 
variety of ways. 

The elaborately dressed hair and ornamented sandals 
exactly represent the fashion of ancient Egypt as painted 
on the tombs. 

Slavery was one of the chief conditions of social life ; 
when Sennfr was an independent State, every man was an 
abject slave, either of a private master or of a despotic 
King. 

The inhabitants have scarcely any other occupation than 
that of cultivating the ground, which they do very imper- 
fectly ; it could be made to produce three times what it 
does at present, but they themselves say the Egyptian 
rule has totally suppressed all habits of industry. 

The land is thinly peopled and little cultivated, and 
there are no proprietors of the soil. Any one can take 
a piece of open ground and cultivate it, but cannot claim 
the produce as a right until he has taken in all the 


crops. 

The work of the fields is all done by slaves. 

The upper classes spend a life of indolence and dissi 
tion. All classes love intoxication, and drink either 
merissa or brandy distilled from it. 

They are not particular in their food, and, though Food. 
Mahommedans, do not refuse pork, or the entrails of 
camels, sheep, or cattle. 

Their favourite dish is liver, which they devour raw. 

They live, however, as a rule, on nothing but Dhura 
cooked with water ; and frequently fast for several days 
without complaining. 

Belilah is a decoction of Dhura and water. 

Merissa, a kind of beer, is made from Dhura by boiling 
it for a whole night and then letting it ferment. That 


Trades. 


Religion. 


Dwellings. 
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Wild 
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subjected only to a slight fermentation is reserved for the 
priests and devout Mussuimans. 

Bilbel is merissa more carefully made from the best 

ain. 
eer the chief article of food of the poor, corresponds 
to the “polta” of the Italian peasantry. It is a sort of 
paste made with Dhura ground and mixed with water 
and milk. 

Ebreh is the same paste made into thin wafers. 

Kesra, or bread, is also made of thin paste, baked for a 
few minutes on a hot iron or stone. 

Meat is roasted on coals or hung up and smoked. When 
dried for keeping it is called El-kadid. 

Salt is scarce and not pure. 

Some of the natives chew a preparation of tobacco or 
stramonium, which frequently gives them fits of insanity. 

They have some surgical art, can amputate and perform 
other difficult operations; they also practise imoculation 
for small-pox. : 

They are skilful as weavers, goldsmiths, curriers, potters, 
&c., and in Ethiopia are celebrated for superior. workman- 


ship. 

The people, though professing the faith of the Koran, 
observe hardly any of its precepts; they never wash nor 
pray, and most of their villages are without mosques. 

The houses of Sennfr of the present day are built of 
sun-dried bricks, and roofed with halfa (a grass), dhura 
straw, or reeds. Formerly there were many houses of 
two stories in Senn4r, but few of them now remain. The 
architecture, however, is still far superior to that of sur- 
rounding countries, 

Scattered among the rectangular built houses are the 
far more numerous huts of the black population. These 
are made of clay and straw, and of the various shapes 
peculiar to the various races. 


Domestic Animals. 


The horse, the ass, and camel all suffer severely from 
the rainy season in Sennér. The cattle are small and ill- 
conditioned, the sheep tall and without wool. 

The dog appears to be a degenerate greyhound, and is 
very subject to hydrophobia. 


Wild Animals, éc. 


The wild animals are not many. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, and antelope 
keep to the woody districts of the Abyssinian frontier, or to 
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the forésts to the South, and rarely approach the inhabited 
banks of the river. 

The hippopotami and crocodiles are very numerous. | _ 
The marafin (hyena) enters the villages at night in search [ 
of dead bodies. 

Apes, ots, and baboons, wolves, leopards, &c., are 
plentiful in the woods. | 
. The suretah or fly that attacks cattle does not come 
within two days’ journey of Sennfr, though other tra- 
vellers assert that it is most destructive to camels during 
the rains. 

Mosquitoes are very troublesome. Various kinds of 
scorpions and other reptiles abound ; the bite of the snake 
known as the “assal” causes instant death. 


Climate. 


Though the limit of tropical rains is marked in maps in Climate. 
lat. 17° 40’ N., yet; about the Nile, these rains can hardly Z 
oe said to reach beyond the 15th parallel. At Khartim, 
in lat. 15° 37’ N., rain falls only every second or third 

ear, and droughts of long continuation are not unfrequent. 

ven higher up where rain never wholly fails it is still but 
scanty. But on the marshy plain of Sennfr three or four 
tropical showers are enough for the dhura. 

e rains seem to be occasioned by east winds, though 
winds from the south prevail during the wet season, which 
generally begins in July and continues for two months, 

Generally speaking, the Kartf (rainy season) may be said 
to commence early in May, and continue off and on up to 
the end of October. 

In November and December the crops are gathered. 

The Nile swells fitfully in May, begins to rise steadily in 
June, and attains its greatest height early in September. 
Immediately before, and at times during the rains, the heat 
is insupportable, and the air oppressively humid. Then 
come fevers and dysentery, which are most fatal on the 
argillaceous plain. 

sandy spots near the river, and places on the verge of 
the rains, are said to be most exempt from disease. 

The Ferentit or Guinea worm, another plague, which 
comes with the rains, and is attributed to the use of rain- 
water, is more frequent south of Sennér. 

Small-pox is destructive in Nubia. 

In winter the thermometer falls to 60°, and the air 
becomes very dry. 

The climate, tolerably cool, is yet unhealthy, though to a 
less degree in the department of Khartim. 
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Rivers. : 

The Blue and White rivers do not receive north of lati- 
tude 12° any notable streams from the tract lying between 
them. But, as the whole country visibly slopes west, it is 

robable that some intermittent rivulets flow into the 
ite River. 

The Blue River is joined within the limits of Sennar by 
the Dender, and lower down by the Ra’ad (lightning) or 
Shimfa, as it is called by the Abyssinians, in whose terri- 
tories both these streams rise. 

They are both great rivers in the rainy season; and 
when this is over the Ra’ad stands in pools. 

The villages and settled population of Sennfr are 
nearly all on this river, the ordinary width of which varies 
from 500 to 1,000 yards. 


KORDOFAN.* 


THE following is mostly taken from the report on the 
Province of Kordofan by Major Prout, published by the 
Egyptian General Staff. 

The limits of the Province are ill-defined. The most 
northerly villages are Katdl, long. 30° E., lat. 14° 15’ N.; 
Safiyeh, long. 31° 45’ E., and lat. 15° 40’ N., and Shegeg, 
long. 32° 15° E., and lat. 14° 30’; but a tribe called the 
Kababish, who roam over the steppes between these 
villages and the Nile, pay tribute to the government of 
Kordofan. The authority of the Governor ceases at from 
10 to 20 miles from the Nile. On the south the Baggara 
tribes and negro tribes of Takalla and Dar Nuba are 
nominally subject, and pay an uncertain tribute. Dar 
Nuba (or country of black slaves) lies at the south-west 
corner of Kordofan, but its limits cannot be fixed with 
any precision. On the west the western limit of the range 
of the Beni-Hamid Beduins forms the boun , & very 
uncertain one, passing near Abu-Harraze and Kagga, 
between long. 30° 30’ and long. 29° 30’. 


Topography. 
In appearance Kordofan is a monotonous rolling steppe 
country formed of undulating plains. In the west, iso- 


© ‘(General Report on the Province of Kordofan,” by Major H. G. Prout. 
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lated peaks rise from 150 to 600 feet above the plains, 
such as Jebel-Abu-Senfin and Jebel Kordofan. 

In the north-west the groups of Kagga (Kaja) and 
Katfl, and in the south that of Dafer, are compact moun- 
tain masses offering strongholds to brigands. 

South of the 13th parallel of latitude the country 
changes to flat, fertile, and thickly wooded plains, from 
which the rugged mountains of Takalla and Dar Nuba 
rise abruptly. The triassic formation extends over the Triassic 
whole province, of which the new red sandstone resting on formation. 
hypogen rocks is the most important feature. Over the 
sandstone the ground is firm and gravelly, and contains 
much oxide of iron. The soil is bad, except when im- Soil. 
proved by the clay and potash resulting from the detritus 
of hypogen rocks where they crop up. Near El-Obeiyad 
igneous rocks, quartz, gneiss, and granite abound. On the 
atmoors or deserts, the signs of vegetation are very scarce. 

The steppes of Kordofan are from about 1,350 to 1,850 Steppes. 
feet above the level of the sea ; the greatest altitude bein 
at El-Obeiyad, and near the mountains in the north and 
south. They present a dull brown appearance, with here 
and there thickets of small acacias, a huge adansonia or 
two, and villages of conical straw huts: broad red patches 
mark the dokha fields, which are green during the Kartf, 
as are also the plains, which latter, however, by the middle 
of October, have taken again their burnt-up appear- 
ance; this lasts till late in the following June, and, as 
Major Prout says, “only a waste of sand can be more 
forlorn.” 

Dar Nuba may be best considered from Jebel-Dilling, Dar Nuba. 
where four granite peaks rise to 400 or 500 feet above the 
plains, on which other similar peaks crop up here and 
there. At a distance of from 8 to 12 miles the view is 
shut in to the N.W., W., S., and S.E., by high rugged 
mountains. To the north broad plains slope down to 
El-Birket, and the watercourse draining the northern and 
eastern faces of the mountains runs in the same direction. 

These plains are uninhabited and densely wooded. The 
trees have no value as timber, and consist principally of 
acacia, ‘ 

The people live in niches and on the terraces of the 
mountains in comparative security from the predatory 
horsemen of the plains. 

Jabel-Daier, a compact group of mountains, which from Jebel-Daier. 
a distance appear to present on every side a lofty unbroken 
front. They are the highest mountains relative to the 
surrounding ede a Kordofan, rising at least 1,000 feet 
above the plains. ere is reported to be, in the interior 
of the group, a great basin well watered with ponds and 
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springs. The inhabitants live on the mountain side safe 
from the Baggara. 

Takalla. Jebel Wadelka is a detached group of the 
Takalla mountains lying to the north-west of them, and at 
about 20 miles distance from oe Daier. It consists of 
bare precipitous granite : e mountain country 
gabject to the King of Tokalle is also vaguely defined, but 
extends some 30 miles south of Jebel Wadelka. The 
height of the latter is about 500 feet, and the slopes have 
been terraced by the inhabitants in a remarkable manner. 
Water is supplied by springs which trickle out of the 


’ rocks, and the inhabitants here also live among the rocks. 


T nhabitanta. 
Population. 


Villages, 


Tokels. 


Villages. 


Between Wadelka and Daier is a flat, fertile, heavily 
wooded country traversed by watercourses tributary to 
Abu-Hable. It is, however, uninhabited. 

There is also a luxuriant valley, thickly wooded, between 
Gebel Wadelka and the main range. The trees are mostly 
acacia, and a low thornless tree called Libban. There are 
also many deleb palms, tamarinds, and baobaba. 


Inhabitants. 


The total population is about 280,000, including nomads, 
and nine-tenths are primitive barbarians. 

The inhabitants of the province itself principally reside 
in villages, while various nomad tribes roam about the 
outskirts. The villages are most numerous in the central 
region, especially about El-Obeiyad. They consist of groups 
of tokels and rabukas, the former cylindrical with a conical 
roof, the latter rectangular, and both made of stalks of 
corn (dokhn) lashed to a framework. The fact of a 
village being at any pe is no proof of a constant supply 
of water, as many of them are only occupied during the 
rainy season, and in many cases the inhabitants have 
during summer to make journeys of two or three days for 
water. 

The following table shows the distribution and numbers 
of the village people as given by the Governor in 1875. 
Prout considers them probably exaggerated. 
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i El-Obeiyad 30,000 ? 
Deparenent of Khtrs 359 villages 42,000 
i 19 =, 18,000 
. a 171 23,840 
Abu-Harraze, 80 villages 16,830 
District of El Ghodiat, 32 villages sass 6,870 
6 villages Sheikh Mohammed an 1,500 
16 ,  Fellata ae ae 4,000 
14  ,  ##Hamaoni ..... nas ‘sss 7,700 
,12 «4 # #£Abu-Safiyeh beh 4,000 
25 , Jebel Races and Katdl .... 5,000 
7 Haraza dies Ss ahs 2,000 
12 Dar el .. és — ae rar 3,000 
Total population wee ase =: 164,740 

Nomad Tribes. 


Ist. The Baggara-el-Howazma, in number about 15,000, Nomad 
are Beduins ranging from El-Birket to the mountains of" 
Dar Nuba, and even beyond. 

2nd. Baggara-Habaniyeh, about 8,000, range from 
Birket el- Rahad, east to Shirkeléh, ee south to Takalla, ° 

3rd. Beduins Manateh el-Gimeh also Bagarra, number 
about 25,000, and range between the Habaniyeh country 
aia 'N ile, and south to the country of the Bagarra 
Se 

4th. Beni Gerar, about 2,500, in the east of the depart- 
ment of Khfrsi, and about Jebel-Tiones, 

5th. Kababish, about 60,000, e from Kordofan north 
to the Nile, and are the finest tribe in the Sfidan to the 
west of the Nile. 

6th. E£7-Mahalia, about 2,000, in the south-west of the 
department of Abu-Harraze ; but range as far as Jebel- 


aja. 

7th. Beduins of Sheikh Kanana, about 1,500; same range 
as the Mahalia. 

Thus the total of nomads is about 114,000. 


Mountain Tribes. 


In addition to the above, who acknowledge and pay Mc Peentein 
taxes to the Egyptian Government, there are inhabitants ™ 
of Jebel-Dater, Takalla, and Nuba, ‘who, though supposed 
to be subjected, are turbulent, little known, and much 


feared by the village people. 
Races. 
~ Village People.—The village population is very hetero-. Baces. 


Nomads. 


Inhabitanta 
of Nuba, 
Daier, and 
Takalla. 


Arms. 
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soa especially about Obeiyad; the oldest race is 
ound in various villages north of the 13th latitude under 
the names of the Ghodiat, Gilledat, and Gowanieh ; they 
form the mass of the agricultural population, and are the 
base of the population of El-Obeiyad. Mixed with these 
are the Kungarra, who, originally coming from Darfur, 
conquered Kordofan, and were in their turn subdued by 
Mohammed Ali. The Egyptian conquest brought in the 
Turkish blood, that of the Egyptian fellah, and, in the 
Bashibaziks, that of all the races of Asia Minor. ,In 
addition to these, Greeks and Levantines have left their 
mark, and the slave trade bas been the means of intro- 
ducing a great influx of the negro tribes from the south. 

The colour of the generality of the people is dark brown 
with slightly reddish tinge, and woolly hair worn long. 

The Kungarra and the M’Sab4t tribes, who originally 
came from Darfur, still live A eat and each has its Sultan, 
equivalent to the lesser Sheikhs el-Belad of Lower Egypt. 
These races are black, with woolly hair. 

In the mountains of Katf, Kagga (or Kaja), and at 
Jebel-Kohr and Jebel-Dayer, colonies of negroes from 
Nuba are found, and various other colonies from the Nile 
and elsewhere are scattered through this province. 

wir .—The Beduins are far superior mentally and 
physically to the village population: as a rule they live in 
camps, seldom in permanent villages ; they wander about 
with their herds according to the varying conditions of 
water and pas . The favourite camping-grounds of 
the Ba are along the watercourse known as Khor- 
Abu-Hable, and about the valleys of the west bank of the 
White Nile. During the Karif they pass into the valleys 
south and west, but again come north when water becomes 
scarce and the flies troublesome. 

Nuba, Daver, and Takalla.—The inhabitants are negro, 
but superior to the Shillfk and Dinka. Exceedingly 
black in colour, of low stature, and slender form. 


Arms. 

The village people, though not warlike, invariably carry 
a lance, and perhaps two or three, but fire-arms are rarely 
seen. 

The a ee are better armed, and carry in addition to 
the lance (which, however, is the essential weapon), a two- 
es sword. Guns are rare, but the lance is very long, 
and a most formidable weapon. The negroes of the 
southern mountains are even better armed, and frequently 
carry fire-arms in the shape of double-barrelled percussion 
guns of poor quality; while those not so armed 
several spears, and a sheath knife about 15 inches long. 
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Occupations. 


The villagers are a lazy people ; raising the grain crop Occupations. 
(Dokhn), and preparing the grain for food and drink are 
almost their only occupation. 

During the rainy season they plant, cultivate, and 
aaa their one crop. The meal of the Dokhn is prepared 

y crushing the in between two stones; and beer, 

“ merissa,” is e from the same material. The. pno- Difficulty of | 
curing of water is a serious question for them, as it has to °bialning 
be drawn from deep wells perhaps at five or six hours 
distant. Some of the villagers have small herds of cattle, 

goats, and a very few sheep; and in certain places small 

plots of beans, pea-nuts, cotton, and sesame are grown. 

Special trades are very rare: occasional basket makers 
are to be found, and in some villages iron workers, who 
forge rude hoes, knives, and hatchets. 

In El-Obeiyad itself those who follow special trades are 
Turks, Arabs, and Levantines. 

The Baggara are cattle breeders, as their name signi- Occupations 
fies; they cultivate little, and have no trades, living liaget 
principally on the produce of their herds. Their chief alas 
occupations are hunting and war; the latter they wage 
without rest upon each other, and upon the mountain 
tribes. These thousands of turbulent and daring horse- 
men fight to steal cattle and slaves, and are a most 
dangerous element in the population of Kordofan. They 
speak a tolerably pure Sidan-Arabic, and seem to extend 
themselves rapidly at the expense of less favoured races. 

The chief industry of the 7akalla has hitherto been Occupations 
slaving ; they cultivate a little corn, cotton, and make a 7 the 
coarse cotton stuff known as “damfir.” They consider it 
disgraceful to do anything so active as to hunt. Many 
iron workers are to be found among them, who make 
5 wel knives, hoes, &c., from iron brought from Kor- 
dofan. ; 

The inhabitants of Jebel-Dafer occupy themselves with Inhabitants 
little else except the cultivation of dhura, and plundering of Jevet 
when occasion offers. : 

The people of Nuba are quiet and agricultural ; they People of 
are said to be skilful in iron work, making lances for the Nuba 
Bagarra. They have few flocks and herds. 


Religi 


The mass of the population is grossly superstitious, and Religion, 
not of sufficient intellectual capacity to be religious. 
Though Kordofan is a Mussulman province, the mosques 
are frequented only by the more intelligent and wealthy ; 
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but the Sheikhs of religion and the Fakis are numerous 
and influential. 

Almost every person wears talismans written by the 
Fakis, and these are even tied on domestic animals. A 
Roman Catholic Mission has been established some years, 
but does not seem to have produced much effect; its 
headquarters are at El-Obeiyad. 

The Baggara are better Mussulmans than the village 
people; they keep up their knowledge of prayers, and 
observe fasts with rigour. 

The mountain negroes are generally heathen, but in 
Takalla the King is a Mussulman, and many of the people 
are devoutly religious, and send their young men to be 
educated at Khartim and E]l-Obeiyad. 


Morals and General Character. 


The inhabitants are low in the moral scale; murder 
is very common, and no one travels without arms. Petty 
theft is less common than murder, but cattle-stealing frays 
are constantly taking place on the borders and in the more 
remote districts. 

The women are universally immoral, and truth for its 
own sake unknown. 

The incessant brigandage on the frontier has raised up a 
race of active hardy men, mostly Bedouins, but the villagers 
in the interior are poor spirited and unambitious. | 

Extreme sloth is the principal characteristic of the latter ; 
neither food nor money will tempt them to work, and 
only the lash is effective for the purpose. For centuries 
they have made no improvement in their processes of culti- 
vation, which are as rude as is possible ; though in constant 
contact with the Bagarra, nui other neighbours who use 
horses, dromedaries, and camels, they have never learnt to 
breed and train any animal for burden except a miserable 
race of donkey. 


Soil. 


The soil of Kordofan* is uniform, and is a granite sand 
mixed with clay ; sometimes the clay, but more generally 
the sand predominates, and this especially in the north and 
east, while in the small basins of Bara, Abu-Harraze, and 
Melbeis, and, in general, south of El-Obeiyad there is a 
larger admixture of clay; and, as we pass still further 
south, the soil of the watercourses rising in Dar Nuba and 
sinking in lat. 13° long. 32° 25’, becomes somewhat plastic. 
In this neighbourhood also there are dense areas of forest 


* ‘* Province of Kordofan,” page 50. 
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country, over which a rich black mould has been formed 
by the decaying vegetation, this being especially the case 
between El-Birket and the mountains of Nuba, and be- 
. tween Jebel-Daier and Takalla. 

Some weeks after the rains have ended the black svil 
cracks in wide and deep fissures. a 

South of parallel of 12° 30' and west of longitude 32° is 
the richest soil of Kordofan, composed of clay loam, with a 
certain admixture of felspar, which, if it could be watered, 
would produce magnificent crops of sugar-cane, corn, 
tobacco, and cotton. 

The whole remaining area is, though inferior to the 
above, a strong soil, and capable of being made productive ; 
it is largely felspathic, with more or less iron, and con- 
siderable mica. vt only wants water to make it fertile. 

The land is in many places worn by the recurrence of 
the same crop for centuries; this is most common about 
Bara and Taiara. 


Water Supply. 


The entire water supply of Kordofan is :— fae 
lst. The permanent, found in wells and the three small 
lakes, El-Birket, Er-Rahad, and Shirkeleh. 


2nd. The temporary supply of rain water during the 
Kartf. 


Apart from these two sources, there is not another dro 
of water in all Kordofan. Every other lake and pon 
except the three mentioned is dry a few weeks after the 
rains cease ; and there is no running stream or spring to be 
found even during the ruins, | | 

The watercourses (Khors) contain water for a few hours, 
while rain is falling. In all probability no water finds its 
way from Kordofan to-the N ite 

Kordofan is in consequence an arid unproductive land, 
with a sparse population yielding a scanty revenue. To 
increase the water from the two sources above named is the 
question on which depends the future value of the province. 

North of el 14° 30’ Kordofan_ is hopelessly arid ; 
that portion between 14° 30’ and 12° 45’ is a rolling steppe 
country, between 1,400 and 1,900 feet above the level of 
the sea. There is no particular direction of drainage, and 
although the soil is light, marks of running water are not 
tou be seen. Under the thick stratum of detritus is found, 
at from 100 to 150 feet below the surface, a stratum of 
mica schist. At various places on the surface of the 

ound, isolated peaks of granite crop out, showing the 
dirsction of the ancient ranges now abraded down. 


Theory of 
the water 
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The region west of the line connecting Abu-Harraze 
and Jebel Kat@l, and that north of 14° 30, are wastes 
with wells at rare intervals, and are only ranged over by 
the nomad tribes, wandering shepherds, and camel-breeders 
during the rainy season. 

In the area chiefly inhabited by the villagers, not includ- 
ing the basins of Abu Harrase: Cagmar, Bara, or Melbeis, 
Major Prout’s expedition estimated the number of wells of 
drinkable water, contained in upwards of 16,000 square 
miles, at 900. Except certain groups of shallow water 
holes found in the Khors and at the base of the mountains, 
these wells are narrow shafts, from 80 to 160 feet in depth, 
going down into the mica schist. Many of them are 
brackish, at least a quarter of them dry for half the year, 
and the majority yielding but little water, except during 
the last weeks of the Karif. : 

Colonel Colston’s theory is as follows:—The wells of 
Kordofan are supplied only by the rainfall on its own 
area, as there are no mountains sending down their drain- 
age, or any lake or river system filling the reservoirs by 
infiltration. On the north the rainfall is less, and the 
general level of the country lower; on the east the Nile is 
500 feet lower than any considerable area of Kordofan. 
On the south the regions of Nuba and Takalla generally 
drain south and east; on the west Darfur is of a generally 
lower level, and separated from Kordofan by a waterless 
tract. 

The supply of water is thus obtained, which falling in 
the shape of rain on the upper porous stratum, filters 
through to the impenetrable beds of mica schist; here it 
flows over the surface, and is collected in any depressions. 
If a well strikes one of these depressions, there is an 
unfailing supply of water; if on the other hand it strikes 
the general surface, the supply is soon exhausted. The 
mean annual rainfall may be taken at 14 inches. | 

As might be expected, many wells become entirely dry, 
and most yield but little water late in the year. After the 
Dokhn is gathered, whole villages migrate to the more 
permanent wells till the beginning of the rains. In Fl- 
Obeiyad, where the supply is exceptionally large, water 
becomes an article of commerce, and late in the summer 
usually sells for 12 piastres (Egyptian) the vase of 14 to 
2 gallons. 

Outside El-Obeiyad there is not a well within a circle of 
20 miles radius which can be relied on later than Decem- 
ber, excepting at Melbeis, 10 miles to the south. Water 
being thus so scarce, little is available for agriculture or 
stock raising. 

Reservoirs have been established at certain places, prin- 
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cipally at El-Obeiyad, where the natural drainage can fill 
them, and where the soil contains sufficient clay for their 
construction. They might be made on the watercourses 
which drain to Melbeis, and on those conducting water 
from near Abu-Harraze, Melbeis, and Jebel Kordofan to 
Lake Er-Rahad, but such reservoirs are only useful during 
the rainy season. 

There are two large reservoirs at El-Obeiyad, each of Reservoirs 
which is sunk about 6 feet 6 inches, and a bank surround- Obeiyad. 
ing it about 6 feet in height, and each covers about 600 to 
1,000 square yards of surface. There are several smaller 
ones; those five or six miles down the valley were, durin 
the Kartf of 1875, filled nearly to the level of the nat 
surface. The smaller reservoirs dry up within a week 
after the rains cease, and the larger ones before the end of 
January. 

Supposing the means of economising the water perfect, 
the amount falling in rain is insufficient to irrigate for 
agriculture one-fifth of the area of Kordofan. Dokhn 
requires little water, but much of the crop dies annually 
for want of it. 

In the south of Kordofan, where more rain falls on the Water 
mountains, the case is different. The rainy season is said ee of 
to last six months in Takalla, and the soil being more tena- Kordofan. 
cious, enables water from wider areas to drain into the 
age system. For example, Khor Abu-Hable rises in Khor Abu- 

Nuba, and flows 190 miles before it sinks; and during Hable. 
the rainy season running water is found in its course for 
days together. It is even said to have at times found its 
way to the Nile. 

In its course this Khor forms three small lakes, El-Birket, Lakes. 
E]-Rahad, Shirkéleh, which cover areas of about 2, 44, and 
6 square miles respectively. 

El-Birket dries up as the season advances, but water 
can always be found by digging a few feet. 

E]-Rahad becomes entirely dry some years, while in 
others a little water remains on the surface until the begin- 
ning of the rains. 

Shirkéleh generally becomes dry before the Karif; in 
all these basins water is found at the depth of from 6 to 
10 feet. Along the whole course of the Khor, up to 
32° longitude, water is found by digging 6, 10, or 13 feet 
in the of the torrent. 

Between the Khor and the mountains on the south, 
water would probably be found at similar depths; but the 
country, though much richer than Northern Kordofan, is 
uninhabited because unsafe. 

, Abu-Harraze, Bara, and Melbeis are depressions, 
where the surface of the ground is so near the impermeable 
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stratum, that water is found in abundance all the year 
round, at depths of from 3 to 20 feet. 

The area of the basin of Bara, as well as that of Melbeis, 
is not more than 10 to 20 square miles; that of Cagmar 
and of Abu-Harraze not more than 40 square miles, at a 
liberal estimate. 

These basins are important as water stations for passing 
sekatpa and furnish water to the villages for many miles 
round, 

Banks of Nile.—The region lying on the west bank of 
the White Nile, though not in Kordofan, may be here 
touched on; it includes a large tract of alluvial land, 
usually watered by the inundations, and is as fertile as 
Lower Egypt. Not one-fourth of this is cultivated, but it 
all should produce two crops a year. 


Products. 


The following is an approximate estimate furnished to 
the Governor of Kordofan by the merchants in 1871 :— 


Consumed yearly in the Provinces— 


Dhura and Dokha me ... 400,000 ardebs 
Setar . = (Pan , ee 5,000 , 
ouli Kordofani uts deve 500s 
White beans ee 2,000 ,, 
Wheat Ses Sees 300 , 
Dried bamieh ch (okra) ve tee 200 4 
Salt. wae ae 3,000 ig, 
Onions sone ss oe 1,700 _,, 
Tobacco dese wets 300 cwta. 
Cotton (with seed) zis age 500 yy 
Iron as ie see 1,000 , 
Gum. aes from 35,000 to 70,000 cwta. 
Feathers (Ostrich)— 
Owam (first quality, white) .... w. 40 4, 
Black sacs .. 200 ,, 
Rubda (mixed short female) es: 350 , 
Abu-Hariba — short young birds)... 2 
Raw hides dé ... 7,000 hides, 


Note.—These quantities include all the commerce in 
feathers in oe of which much the larger part is from 
El-Obeiyad. 

Corn. Thi is the sole food of nine-tenths of the 
people, and they build their huts of its stalks. 

It grows during the Kartf on sandy ridges, and requireg 
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little water. It takes four months from planting to har- 
vesting. ; 

On a journey the grain is eaten raw, or simply boiled ; in 
the house it is crushed between stones, mixed with water, 
and: baked in thin wafers (kissera), or boiled into a thick 
soup (asida), with bits of meat or leaves. It is also made 
into a crude sweetish beer (merissa), which is drunk in 
enormous quantities. 

The Dokhn is also produced north of the 13th parallel, 
and in the neighbourhood of lakes Birket and Rahad. 

A succession of unfavourable years for Dokhn caused a 
famine some ten years ago, and many people died of star- 
vation. 

The quantity of Dhura produced is small as compared Dhuora. 
bib that of Dokhn, and comes chiefly from the mountain 

‘stricta. 


Cultivation is performed in a most primitive manner 
with hoes and instruments for making holes in which to 
place the Dokhn. When ripe the ears are broken off, 
dried, and beaten with sticks to separate the corn, which 
is finally winnowed by small fans. 

Sesame, wheat, bamieh (okra), onions, cotton, and 
tobacco are cultivated in the districts where water is most 
abundant, but owing to the want of the latter the crops 
are insignificant. 

Salt.—Salt is produced by evaporation from three groups salt. 
of wells in lat. 14° 20’, long. 30° 45’; it is dark coloured 
and bitter. 

lIron.—There are two ore beds, one almost 60 miles to Iron. 
the north-east of El-Obeityad, and the other about 50 miles 
to the north-west. The ore is brown hematite, and is 
found in small fragments at a little depth in the sand. It 
may exist in large quantities. This iron can never be 
worked economically, as there is no flux in the country, 
material for building furnaces, or fuel; nor could it be. 
shipped with profit without a railroad. 

Gum.—The best comes from the y-barked acacias Gum. 
(hashab) which abound in East Kordofan, between lati- 
tudes 12° 30’ and 13° 30’. Taiara is the chief point for 
collection. It is more or less abundant in all parts of the 
province. Considerable quantities come from Magenis, in 
the north-west. 

There are immense forests of red-barked acacia (latch) 
in the south; the gum is of a certain value, though inferior 
to that of the gray bark. Other gum-producing acacias 
are scattered over the province in large numbers. 

It appears that the gum forests of Kordofan are not 
worked to anything like their capacity; the labour of 
gathering it is tedious and unremunerative. 
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Baobab trees (Adansonia digitata), native name Hamre. 
These trees play an important part in the life of the in- 
habitants. Phew northern limit is a few miles north of 
El-Obeiyad. The tree is 70 or 80 feet high, and the trunk 
from 30 to 40 feet in circumference, the leaves resemble 
the sycamore leaf. In addition to its fruit it is valuable as 
a reservoir for water, many trees being capable of holding 
20,000 gallons, and are filled by the people during the 


rains. 

Ostrich feathers mostly come from Darfur, El-Obeiyad 
being merely the collecting station. Ostriches are seldom 
seen in Kordofan, but are numerous west of the moun- 
tains of Kagga. With care, however, ostrich culture in 
Kordofan ought to be most successful. 

Cattle.—The raw hides come from the Baggara, and the 
slaughter-houses at El-Obeiyad. 

The herds of the Baggara are large, and the cattle of 
excellent quality, though ey do not seem to be very 
fertile, and yield but little mi They are of the humped 
variety seen throughout the Sfidan, are docile, and the 
bulls are trained to the saddle and to carry burdens. These — 
cattle seem to have a capacity for living with little water. 
It is said they require drink only every second or third 
day. This circumstance gives large areas round the wells 
available for ing. Prout estimates the total grazing 
ground of the Bagoers thus available at about 4,000 square 
miles, and that there are on it about 100,000 head of 
cattle. 

It must be remembered, however, that the vegetation is 
not renewed by constant rains, and the cattle have to sub- 
sist on the herbage which grows during the Karif. 

In northern Kordofan the cattle are few in number, and 
cannot be counted on as one of the resources of the 
country. 

Camels.—Those of the Kababish are to be counted by 
tens of thousands, and camels are also plentiful among the 
Hamid Arabs and the Hamre of the north-west and 
west. They are very scarce among the village people of 
Kordofan, and cannot be bred successfully south of lati- 
tude 13° or 13° 30°. South of this they are degenerate 
animals, without speed or endurance, so that there are 
none among the Baggara, where, on the other hand, a few 
thousand horses are to be found. 

In the villages of Kardofan are goats, donkeys, and 
sheep. 


Commerce. 


Exports.—The value in Cairo of the exports from Kor- 
dofan was, in 1877, approximately : — 
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Gum... os sae £55,000 
Raw hides .... os 2,500 
Ostrich feathers ... 75,000 
132,000 
The ivory trade was never great, and is now dead. Tvory: rage. 
Imports approximately :— Imports. 


Cotton fabrics we £40,000 
Other imports w- 10,000 


50,000 


Among the latter are included cutlery, metal work, 
liquors, tobacco, sugar, rice, coffee, glass, beads, &c. 

Large quantities of cotton fabrics pass through El- 
Obeiyad to Darfur. 


Climate. 


The year in Kordofan is divided into three seasons of Climate. 
varying durations and ill-defined limits. 


Ist. The kartf or rainy season. 
2nd. The shitta or winter. 
_ 8rd. The seff or summer. 


The kartf begins early in June. Some hot afternoon, 
dense clouds appearing in the south, will bring a heavy 
shower of some hours’ duration. After this days may pass 
without rain, and the wind will probably not settle in the 
south and south-west before July. From this till late in 
September showers may be expected any afternoon, but 
probably only every third or fourth day. They cease at the 
end of September or the first week in October. 

During these four months the temperature is remarkably 
uniform the Centigrade thermometer indicating :— 


Wet. -Dry. 
At 7 AM. .... 23° 25° 
1» 9 4) wee 24 28 
» LPM... 24 32 
Pa eer 33 


The wind is almost constantly from the south and south- 
west, and large masses of cumulous clouds overhang the 
sky. 


Sickness and Mortality during the Rainy Season. 


Notwithstanding the moderate temperature, the weather sickness. 
is very oppressive ; even the strongest are sure to be 


Winter. 


Summer. 
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attacked sooner or later by fever. This is intermittent, 
and generally of a low typhoid character. Almost none 
but the native escapes; even Arabs and Turks, who have 
been in the country for years, expect an illness towards 
the end of the rainy season. 

The mortality is very great ; Major Prout lost 6 per cent. 
of the men under his command in four months, though 
they were well sheltered and attended to. 

Major Prout says he does not consider the climate of 
Kordofan, i the rainy season, positively dangerous to 
those persons who can take care of themselves; but, as 
Dr. Livingstone has written, “men may escape death in 
an unhealthy place, but the system is enfeebled, and life 
reduced to its lowest ebb.” 

Winter.—The wind is changeable towards the end of 
September, and often blows from the north, while high 
light clouds take the place of the cumulous masses ; by the 
middle of October the wind is settled in the north, and 
continues to blow steadily from that quarter during the! 
winter. 

The thermometer slowly falls. The means of a number 
of observations in November are :— 


Wet Dry. 
7 AM, ... 16° 24° Centigrade. 
9, .«. 16 % 4 
12N. ... 20 30, 
2PM. ... 21 32 is 
The means for December— 
7 AM... 15° ie, 
Wn. .. 21 31g, 
3 P.M. .., 24 34 - 
The means for January and February— 
7 AM. ... 12° 1°, 
1 pM... 19 27 Pe 
2, wn 20 31x, 


The influence of the dry air, north wind and fresh nights 
soon puts an end to the fevers of the karif; the winter is 
delightful. 

Summer.—In March’ the summer begins, and with it 
comes drought, sultry nights, and terribly hot days, In 
May the afternoon temperature is 41° Centigrade. 


Go 


Altitudes above the sea level Compiled by Major Prout. Altitudes. 


Mean. Altitude. 

Berber sss ... 12143 About 12 ft. above 
mean Nile, 

Khartim.... .... 1422°3 Ditto. 
Helba Sie .. 1381°7 
Bara.... ae .... 16226 Wells 20 ft. deep. 
El-Obeiyad .... .- 19195  ,, 80 ft. to 130 ft. 
Faki Dow ... .... 17430 ,,_-«120 ft 
Hamaoni .... ww 17340 » 110 ft. 


Meguénis ...  ... 18200 ,, 80 ft. 
Om Doban .... .. 1704°0 » 15 ft 
Gumbuwra .... ww. 1853°0 


Tibri soy ww. 2072'0 
Om Rahali .... we. 1994'0 
Shitangul .... ..« 19980 
Abior Tiné 1789°0 


Abt-Sentin (Hella) 1928°0 


El Obeiyad. 


El-Obeiyad has a population of about 35,000 inhabitants. 
Its houses are mostly built of burnt brick, and from a dis- 
tance it has a picturesque appearance, being surrounded by 
trees on all sides, The town has a number of shops, and 
many Greek and other merchants live in it. There is a 
Roman Catholic Mission, a church, and good schools. 


Bara. 


Bara is a pretty town, and is surrounded by excellent 
dens, where many kinds of fruit and vegetables can be 
ught. 


DARFUR. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


DarFourR proper, or the country of the Fors, is, according to General 
the assertions of the inhabitants, the territory comprised °°°"P#- 
in the central group of mountains of Jebel Marrah and its 
offshoots. But in a wider sense Darfur may be taken as 
extending between latitudes 10° N. and 14° N., and longi- 

tudes 22° E. and 28° E. 


The geological formation is very varied ; in the west the Geological 
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mountains show a volcanic origin ; in the north and south 
granite and sandstone are the prevailing rocks ; in the east 
the soil is sandy and contains a quantity of iron which is 
worked to a small extent. 

There are no rivers which flow all the year, and in the 
dry season water is very scarce. The wells are at great 
distances apart (30 or 40 miles), and the people are de- 
pendent to a great extent on the *Adansonia (Baobab) - 
reservoirs, and water melons. 

The inhabitants consist of the Darfurs, chiefly in the 
west ; the Homr Arabs in the north ; the Bertis Tukruri 
in the east ; the Risegat in the south-east ; while in the 
south the gara Arabs and Tukruri are mingled. The 
Arabs have not mixed to any extent with the other tribes, 
who are more or less negroes. The population is said to 
be over a million, at least half of this number being Fors. 


Topography and Geological Formation. 


In the east and north-east granite predominates, with 
the exception of a strip between Foga and el-Fasher, 
where red and white sandstone crop up. 

In the north Wadi Millit and the hills in its neighbour- 
hood are of gneiss. To the north-east of this, granite 
again occupies the chief position at Saya, whilst still 
further north Jebel Tagabo 1s of sandstone. 

Jebel Medob contains both sandstone and granite ; this 

oup has been much distorted by volcanic agency, and 

s of lava are to be seen in all directions. To its south- 
west lies Bir em-Malha, an extinct crater which, to out- 
ward appearance, is an insignificant hill, but which has a 
depth of about 150 feet. ere is a small lake strongly 
impregnated with alkaline matter, while sweet water 
springs issue from the sandstone and granite declivities. 

The greatest elevation of Jebel Medob does not exceed 
3,500 feet, and the plateau between it and Jebel Tagabo is 
about 1,200 feet. 

The Jebel Marrah group is also of volcanic origin ; lava 
and granite are to be found everywhere ; but there is no 
sandstone ; small peaks of pink granite crop up here and 
there between the mountains and Fasher. 

About Jebel Turah, one of the offshoots of the main 
group, the height of the plateau is about 4,400 feet, whilst 
the peak itself is about 5,500 feet. 

Running from the main group in a westerly direction for 
a distance of 30 or 40 miles, is a huge dyke of white quartz 
with a plateau of sandstone raised some 300 feet above the 


* See Report on Kordofan, page 62. 
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paw which is itself about 3,200 feet above the sea level. 
o the south-west of Jebel Marrah the plain is about 
4,000 feet above the sea, and the main peaks of the group 
rise to an altitude of about 6,000 feet. 


The inhabitants report a large lake of brackish water Salt. 


from which salt can be obtained on the north-eastern part 
of the mountain ; while at a day’s journey to the west salt 
is also found at Carunga, and the Wadi Burka is strongly 
impregnated with soda. 


n all the depressions sand rich in iron is met with, and Iron. 


is used by the inhabitants for the manufacture of the metal. 

In a southerly direction from Jebel Marrah there 
stretches a br alluvial plain which is dotted all over 
with peaks of granite, giving the impression of a range of 
mountains buried all but their highest points. This plain 
falls rapidly towards the north-west and south-east, and 
the whole country has a constant fall towards the east and 
south-east. 

On the road from Dara to Shakka, not far from the latter 
place, there is an isolated tract of sand about 40 miles long 
and broad, here water melons are the chief production. 

The road from Shakka to El-Fasher, for three days, passes 
through a dense wood where the soil is of sand and clay 
mixed ; it then debouches on a sandy steppe country which 
stretches up to El-Fasher. 


Water Supply. 


In the eastern part of Darfur the wells are of a con- 
siderable depth and at great distances from each other. 

This part of the country is described by Gordon as 
““most miserable—a sandy, bush-covered desert—quite 
useless for any food purpose, with no water for distances 
of 40 or 50 miles.” The deepest wells are at Karnak- 
Foras where water is only reached at 230 feet. At Brash, 
on the El-Obeiyad road, and on the road to Towaisha, the 
wells average 100 to 130 feet. In Fasher the wells are of 
10 great depth, and before the beginning of the rainy 
season water is reached at 35 feet. Here the Wadi system 
oegins ; valleys in which the drainage from the north and 
north-west flows to lose itself in the wide plains to the 
south. At Towaisha, as well as throughout the portion of 
Darfur under consideration, the wells pass through layers 
of marl and chalk which renders the taste of the water 
unpleasant. 

e nearer one approaches the central group of moun- 
tains the less is the depth at which water is found ; at 
3,200 feet above the sea it is found by excavating in the 
sand, but at 4,000 feet there is running water which 
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becomes more abundant still further to the west of Jebel 
Marrah. 

The drainage from Jebel Marrah flows to all points of 
the compass. On the north and north-east it is taken by the 
Wadi em-Milkh (or Malik), which debouches at Debbeh on 
the Nile ; on the east by the Wadi el-Koh, which further on 
is lost in the plains to the south; on the west there are 
the two great Wadies of Barreh (or Turah) and AzQm, 
which both are branches of the Wadi Cadja. The natives 
assert that the water in these three last is so plentiful 
during the rains, that crocodiles and hippopotami are 
common, and fish are in abundance. 

A great valley, the Wady Gendy, has its origin on the 
southern slopes of Jebel Marrah, and probably runs into 
the Bahr el-Arab ; whilst those already mentioned on the 
east are likely to be affluents of Lake Tchad. 

To the south of Darra the watercourses are insignificant. 
Wells are usually found in the small depressions where rain 
water collects, but this becomes scarce in the dry season. 

During the Kartf, the southern portion of Darfur 
becomes a huge lake and impassable. 


Inhabitants. 


The total number of inhabitants may be roughly esti- 
mated at 1,500,000, of which half are Fors, 500,000 Arabs, 
and the rest Tukruri and Fellata. 

The sandy wastes to the east of- Darfur are chiefly occu- 
pied by the Tukruri and Berti tribes, mixed races of 
warlike tendencies, to which belong the Leopard tribe, 
that gave Gordon a certain amount of trouble. 

To the north of these are found Homr Arabs, who 
occupy themselves in camel-breeding ; while to the south 
Tukruri and Arab races, chiefly Bagyara. 

North of Fasher, Tukruri and Zyadieh Arabs appear ; 
and south are the Fellatah, and further south the inks | 

The Marrah Mountains are exclusively inhabited by the 
For, and further west we again find Arabs occupying the 
northern districts, the negro race of the Masalit the 
central, and the Baggara the southern. 

The Arab population have, as a rule, kept themselves 
unmixed from the For, the Tukruri, and the other races. 
The Homr tribe originally came from Morocco. 

There is, in addition to the above, a nomad tribe called 
the Zoyhawa, but these are of negro extraction, and have 
only akon up the wandering life. 


; Agriculture. 
The country may be divided into three sections with 
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reference to the vegetation, i.e, the eastern zone of sand, 
the central mountains, and the western zone. 

In the ea:t2rn zone, corn growing, in the shape of 
Dokhn and a little Dhura, is the chief industry. A small 
quantity of sesame, cucumbers, pumpkins, and water 
melons are also grown. In certain depressions of the 
ground, where the presence of clay gives a stronger soil, 
cotton is produced, but in no great quantity. 

The northern part of the country is almost uncultivated ; 
and in the west agriculture is pretty much the same as 
described for the eastern portion, except that, owing to 
the greater quantity of water, more vegetables are grown. 

The central mountainous district is the richest, and 
accordingly the most thickly populated. Small terraces 
are formed all over the slopes of the hills, upon which 
gardens are laid out. Here wheat, dokhn, dhura, sesame, 
pumpkins, and melons are grown. In the small water- 
courses in the valleys onions are planted during the dry 
‘sere. and here also honey of very good quality is col- 
ected. 

The cotton grown is excellent. Arabs manufacture 
from wool a coarse stuff, but the Fors are ignorant of the 
process of turning this raw material to account. 

The production of salt is also carried on. 


Occupatvons. Occupations. 


Camel-breeding is the principal pursuit of the Arabs in Came! 
the north and east of Darfur. North of 14° latitude the reeding. 
camels are very numerous; those at M’Badr, the head- 
quarters of the Homr Arabs, have been estimated at 
30,000 head; those at Milltt belonging to the Zyadieh 
tribe, at least at 10,000; and a similar number at Saya. 
‘ties west those of a tribe called Mahamid are count- 
ess. 

The Arabs who breed camels have no other industry, 
and have even to buy the corn used in their households, 
which, with camel's milk, satisfies all their wants. 

In the south, among the stationary inhabitants, cattle Cattle. 
and sheep are to be found. 

The cattle are of two kinds; those with humps and 
those of the so-called African species, with long horns. 

The former are compact, well-made animals, and become 
very fat; the others are not worth much. 

The sheep have but little wool, but their flesh is good 3 Sheep. 
aa the Zogharda there is a species with long curly 


Goats abound everywhere. Goata. 
The Baggara Arabs confine themselves to breeding cows. 
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Horses. Horse-breeding is only carried on by the Mahamid 
tribe, while the Homr Arabs obtain theirs from Kordofan. 
They are small in size, but very strong, and are said to be 
able on an emergency to travel for 60 hours without 
water, 

There is very little import trade, but ostrich feathers, 
ivory from the south, and damfr cloth are yearly sent into 

Ironwork. The. ir k of the F good, and tanning 

FOnWOEs: e iron wor. the Fors is an ing is 

Tanning. carried on'to a small extent. 

Currency. In Darfur the currency is curious. Forty small pieces of 
dam(r cloth about a foot long and four inches broad = one 
white cloth, two of which = one dollar, or 3s. 9d. to 
i ; a small blue cloth is used to represent half a 

ollar. 
The standard white cloth is called a Tob, the blue cloth 
Farachieh, and the smallest pieces of cloth Rubieh. 


An ox costs ___.... seis ass 3 to 6 dollars, 
A sheep costs ..... — a dollar. 
A goat costs _.... sie vies 9 

A good riding camel .... .. 50 to 70 dollars. 
A pac’ eT . 25 , 30 , 

A horse..... . 50 , 60 ,, but 


sometimes a good horse fetches 300 or 400 is 


The slave trade was, before Gessi’s campaign, one of the 
chief occupations of the inhabitants. Large expeditions 
used to proceed across the Bahr el-Arab, returning with 
slaves and ivory. 


Manners and Customs. 


Manners and The Arabs are, for the most part, great hunters; they 
customs. go out after ostriches to the desert, for five or six days at a 
time, in small bands with about 10 camels. They are also 
warlike, constant feuds taking place either between the 
Arab tribes themselves or with the village-dwelling 
people ; the casus bell: being usually cattle stealing or © 
some such provocation. . 
Truth is little known among them, and speed 
universal, in consequence of which latter there is muc 
disease 


The Fors are clean and industrious. On nearing their 
country, they are to be seen assembled under trees, spin- 
ning, weaving cotton, or platting mats ; the children being 
employed in herding the cattle. On the women falls the 
heavier occupation of grinding corn and carrying wood 
and water. 

The Fors are not particular in the matter of food ; corn 
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is the main article of consumption, and they drink quan- 

tities of ‘‘ merissa.” On festivals they make a compound 
of meal, water, and a gravy made from meat, and flavoured 
with pepper. They occasionally add roasted grasshoppers 
or caterpi 

They are religious and even fanatical. In every village 
there are several faki, who teach the children and perform 
the office of acribes for the older part of the population. 

The Fors live in tokuls or conical huts, five or six of 
which laid out in a circle form a habitation. 

It is a curious circumstance that very few foreign wares 
are found among the Fors. Instead of these, they have 
home manufactures of their own, which suffice for the 
wants of the mass of the pupulation ; the chief people 
alone using imported stuffs. 

As regards clothing, the men wear a large mantle and Clothing. 
trousers, but have their heads and feet bare. The women 
use a piece of cotton stuff, which they throw over their 
shoulders.and make fast about the hips. 


Darfur under tts former Government. 


When under the rule of its own Sultan, Darfur was Darfur 
divided into four provinces, which answered to the four oe 
quarters of the com government. 

Dar-er-Rih (north), Dar-es-Soba (east), Dar-es-Said 
(south), and Dar-el-Gharb (west). Each province was 

overned by a “ ak aaa a had three or four 

‘Chotias” to assist him; and each village had its own 
_“ Milik,” or headman. ‘These villages were united in 

groups, the names of which corresponded to those of the 
Chotias. 

There was no regular system of taxation; but each 
Magdomm carried it out as best he could. 

In each province there was a kind of head collector 
called ‘‘ Abu-el-Gabfn,” who had underlings in every 
village to gather the taxes. 

In case of difficulty, they got assistance from the “ Abid- 
es-Sultan” (Sultan’s slaves), who were scattered through 
the land. These were in reality soldiers, who, to avoid 
expense, were quartered in the various villages. 

n order to give some idea of the distance of Darfur 
from the civilized world, it may be mentioned that the 
expedition under Colonel Mason in 1874—75 took 147 days 
to reach Fasher from Cairo. They had, however, a large 
caravan, and were delayed for some time at Dongola 
The return journey via Khartiim was done in 96 days. 


Towns and Villages. 
 Fasher is the chief town. Colonel Gordon in 1877 Fasher. 


Towaisha. 


Shakka. 


Four 
origina] 
Mudiriehs. 
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describes it as a most miserable place, though once a popu- 
lous and thriving town under the Sultans. (See page 116 
for more detailed description.) 

Darra is the second town in Darfur.* Mr. Wilson says 
it is well fortified by a stone wall, which has a tower at 
each corner; the walls are massive, and there is a deep 
trench outside the wall. The fortification forms a square, 
each side of which is a quarter of a mile long. Inside are 
the Government magazines and barracks. The towns- 
people live in straggling lanes of huts, irregularly built, to 
the south and east of the citadel. In 1880 the houses 
were being ually rebuilt in a more substantial manner 
of brick. ere is a daily market, where meat, milk, 
merissa, vegetables, beads, and odds and ends are sold, 
and which is attended by all the tribes in the district. In 
1881 the vakil of Darra was Sugul Bey, and the commander 
of the garrison Hassan Effendi Bimbashi. 

Towarsha is a collection of large villages, and lies at the 
end of a valley running north. ° 

Shakka.—Gordon describes Shakka as quite a town, and 
a much larger place than Obeiyad. It was at one time the 
headquarters of slave dealing. _ 


EQUATORIAL PROVINCES. 


Up to the year 1877 the Negro countries of Egyptian 
Africa were under a separate administration to those of 
the Sddan, which were inhabited more or less by Arab 
races. In this year all the provinces from the first cataract 
on the Nile, southward, were united in one administration 
under Colonel Gordon. 

The countries of the negro tribes were now divided into 
administrative districts or Mudirich, of which four were at 
first organized, and placed under the rule of Mudirs, who 
had their headquarters at one of the chief stations in each ; 
while at the other stations, or Seribas, Vakils (overseers) 
or Nassirs (deputy-overseers) presided, who were under 
the control of the Mudir. 

The four original Mudiriehs in question were: Mudirieh 
Lado, Mudirieh Makaraka, Mudirieh Rohl, and Mudirieh 
Bakr e-Ghazal. The latter, though properly not one of 
Equatorial provinces, is here placed under that heading. 


© ** Uganda and the Egyptian Sidan.” 
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“The Mudirich Lado comprised all the Egyptian stations Mudlrieb- 
in the country from Bohr southwards, bordering the Bahr 
el-Jebel, and extending to the most southern and eastern 
parts of the Equatorial one Dr. Emin Bey is now 
Governor of this Mudirieh. 

Mudirieh Makaraka.—The headquarters of the governor Sudirieh 
were at the Seriba (station) Wandy. The road connectin ‘ 
this place with the White Nile leads from Lado westwar 
through the Bari and Niambara country. 

Mudirich Rohl.—The seat of the Mudir was at Rumbékh Mudirien 
to the west of the River Rohl; this place is also called =~ 
Seriba Malzac. 

The road connecting the White Nile with this district 
leaves Shambeh (a station on the Nile, but included in 
Las Mudirieh Rohl), and runs westward to Dufalla on the 

hl. 

Besides a few stations on the Rohl, up towards the Maka- 
raka ey there are also some isolated stations in Mon- 
buttu Land, formerly under the administration of the 
Mudir of Rohl; and two other Seribas, Amadi and Bufi, 
to the east, on the River Géi (Ayi or Yei), which came 
under his jurisdiction. 

Mudirieh of Ghazal.—This territory was not opened up Mndirieh of 
till 1877, up to which time it was in the hands of traders : 
in ivory and slaves. 

At the end of 1876, during Gordon’s absence in England, 

Colonel Prout for a short time carried on the government 
of Lado, while Colonel Mason explored the Albert Nyanza. 

Count Armfield succeeded Prout. 

In 1877, Ibrahim Fausi, an Egyptian officer, was over- 

seer at Bohr, and in September of that year was sent to 
administer the government in the Bahr el-Ghazal province. 
In 1878, he succeeded Prout as Governor of Lado, and 
= himself succeeded by Dr. Emin, now known as Emin 
About this time the Mudiriehs of Makaraka and Rohl 
were united in one province under Jussuf Bey, who, up to 
that, was Governor of Rohl; while Bahid Bey, hitherto 
Mudir of Makaraka, was recalled. In 1878, Gessi, in con- 
junction with Jussuf Bey, proceeded to Bahr el-Ghazal, of 
which province Gessi was soon after made Governor. He 
was succeeded by Lupton Bey. 

In 1881, the Rohl Mudirieh and Monbuttu land were Rohl 
placed under Dr. Emin Bey’s jurisdiction. plnced und 

Bey. 
MUDIRIEH OF LADO. 


The territory at present under the jurisdiction of Dr. 
Emin Bey comprises the countries bordering the upper 
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portion of the White Nile, or, as this part of the river is 
called above its junction with the Bahr el-Ghazal, the 
Bahr el-Jebel. 

The northern boundary of the province is the White 
Nile between the mouths of the Bahr-Ghazal and Sob&t 
rivers. 

The Sob&t district formerly belonged to the Mudirieh 
of Fashoda, but in 1812 was transferred to Emin Bey’s 
Government. neo 

The western boundary may be taken as the River Rohl 
as far as it goes, and south of that all the Makaraka 
country has lately been included, and stations also orga- 
nized in the Monbuttu land. 

The eastern boundary is in no way defined ; the pro- 
vince in this direction simply includes all the territory 
where it has been found advisable to establish stations 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops ; its most easterly dis- 
tricts at the present time are in the Lattuka country 
between lat. 3° 30’ N. and 4° 30’ N., and in the neighbour- 
hood of long. 33° E. 

The southern boundary is marked by the northern 
shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, the Somerset river, or 
Victoria Nile as far as the station Mruli, and the territory 
of the King of Uganda, which lies to the north of the 
Victoria Nyanza. 


Government. 


Sir Samuel Baker had, before he left Egypt, constructed 
three military stations, Gondokoro, Fatiko, and Foweira. 
He had been unsuccessful in establishing a station at 
Massindi, in Unyoro. 

Colonel Gordon established many more stations during 
his rule. At first three new stations were formed, one at 
Sob&t for cutting off the slave trade; one at Shambeh as 
a wooding station, and to bar the slavers’ road from Rohl, 
and a small station at Bohr. In three years a network was 
established, so that no one station was at more than three 
days’ march from another. Gordon withdrew the stations 
in Unyoro. 

Emin Bey, the present (1882) governor, has several 
Mudirs under him. Each station has a vakil or civil 
_ judge, and a military commander, each of whom has a 
katib or clerk. A weekly post connects all the stations, 
and every three months a steamer should arrive from 


The natives are taxed in cattle and grain, which they 
pay into the central station of the various districts, 
The soldiers at the stations are mostly Makaraka men of 
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fine physique and cheerful temperament; they are all 

armed with the Remington rifle. The artillerymen are 

Egyptians, and their health is very unsatisfactory. Even 

the officers are now, in many instances, natives. | 
Each native village has to support a dragoman, who is 

responsible for the peace of the place and collects the 

taxes. They were formerly slaves of the slave dealers. 
Crime is almost unknown. 


Topography. Topography. 
The vast basin, in which the sources of the White Nile Basin of 


lie, is surrounded by a semicircular band of mountainous Bahr ek 
regions. To the east of the river this band curves away from 

the Abyssinian hills, and the neighbourhood of the Blue 

Nile, and has its apex towards the lake regions of the 
Equator. 

Between these hills and the Bahr el-Jebel, in its course 
north of Lado, there lies to the east vast alluvial tracts, 
which, between Lado and Dufli, however, are succeeded 
by ridges of hills, where the mountain range strikes the 
river. 

The alluvial flats are subject to the annual inundations 
of the waters coming from the higher ground, and, during 
the rainy season, are for a great part entirely under water. 

Near the foot of the hills, the deposits washed down from 
the mountains produce sandy tracts, which give way toa 
deep alluvial clay, the characteristic nature of the soil 
between the lower course of the Bahr el-Jebel and the 
Sob&t river. Moreover, while the sandy tracts are varied 
by undulations and fertile spots, the lower alluvial land is 
a low-lying flat expanse, entirely under water during the 
rainy season. 

On the west of the Bahr el-Jebel, about 70 miles above 
Lado, a flat and park-like country gives way to a line of: 
hills, which, running from the north-west, abut on the 
river at this point, and run parallel to it as far as Dufli; 
here they bend away to the south-west, leaving between 
the upper course of the river and the mountains some 
miles of open country. 

On the east, the mountain spurs and ridges, which touch 
upon the river between Lado and Dufli, are bordered on 
the south by wide-spreading prairies and marsh lands, 
intersected by numerous watercourses (Khors) and dotted 
over with isolated hills. 

The following is a more detailed description of the hilly 
country. 

The district just described is held for the Egyptian Mititary 
Government by military stations, each with a garrison of stations. 


Stations. 


From Gondo 
koro towards 
Loronio. 


Water. 


Inhabitants. 


Water. 
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10 or 20 men, and at one and a half to three days’ journey 
apart from one another ; the principal ones are as follows: 
Gondokoro, Okkela, Loronio, Tarrangole, Agaru, Fadibek, 
Obbo, Laboreh (on the Bahr el-Jebel). 

To the south of the hilly country there are the stations 
Fadyellu, Fatiko, Fabbo, Faloro, Dufli, Wadelay (the last 
two are on the river), Foweira, Magun 

From Gondokoro towards the station Loronio, the 
country, for the first few miles, is a sandy flat, and then 
further to the east is succeeded by low hills of iron clay 
mixed with quartz, which gradually rise into the mountain 
spur known as the Lokoya. This group is composed chiefly 
of grey granite, and has many prominent peaks. Numer- 
ous watercourses run northwards ; & great number of these 
are dry except during the rainy season, whilst others con- 
tain a certain amount of water all the year round, which is 
left standing in pools and depressions in the lower ground. 
This water is, however, frequently turbid and discoloured 
by the loamy deposits from the hills, and is not always 
drinkable. 

In the valleys, the soil consists of a dark brown iron- 
holding clay, overlying granite detritus; the slopes of the 
hills are well wooded with acacias, and numerous other 
kinds of trees, including large quantities of bamboo. 

The country for about 30 or 40 miles east of Gondokoro 
is inhabited by various small clans of the Bari tribe, the 
principal among whom are the Liria. 

From Jebel Oppone, at the eastern extremity of this 
group of hills, the land subsides into wide stretching flats, 
through which the several watercourses flow northward. 
The country at first is sparsely covered with groups of 
acacia trees, but towards Okkela becomes more wooded 
and park-like in appearance. 

Most of the khors hold no running water except durin 
the rains, but there are many pools, stagnant lakes, an 
tracts of marshy ground. A few hours’ rain, however, is 
sufficient to render the khors impassable. The water found 
in the standing pools is, as a rule, muddy, and much fouled 
by troops of wild animals. 

At Okkela, the Khor Ginetti holds running water all the 
year round, and, during the rains is 5 or 6 feet deep; its 
waters are turbid and unpleasant to the taste. 

Vast swampy flats stretch away to the north of Okkela, 
extending to the Bahr Zeraf and White Nile. Imme- 
diately to the north of the Lattuka and Bari countries 
these flats are inhabited by the Berri tribe. 

Okkela is the first station reached in the Lattuka land. 
It lies in a fertile richly wooded country. 

From here a road runs to Bohr direct, but it is only 
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available during the dry season. It passes at first through 
wide, -covered, treeless plains, but, on approaching 
the Bohr territory, runs into a bush country. 

The western boundary of the Lattuka country is 
marked by the Khor Loddo, which separates it from the 
Liria district. 

Running in a north-west and south-east direction from Valley of the 
Loronio ig a valley about 50 miles in length, and 8 to 10 /sttuka. 
in breadth. It is bounded on the east by the mountain 
spur known under various names, Larftt being the princi- 
aay one. On the west the boundary is the gia spur. 

e contained valley is the principal territory inhabited 
by the families of the Lattuka tribe. 

It is traversed throughout by the Khor Kohs, essentially Khor Kohs. 
a rain-water stream ; empty at the dry season, and, during 
the wet, fed by numerous rain-water channels from the Water. 
adjacent mountain slopes. Many small hills crop up here 
and there through the valley ; these are frequently flat- 
a and, in such case, crowned by the huts of the 
inhabitants. 

The soil of the valley is in composed of iron-clay, Soil. 
but there are also tracts of sand, marsh, and yellow loam. 

The vegetation is luxuriant, and large varieties of trees 
clothe the slopes of the hill. 

To the north-west and north of Lattuka land lies the 
district of the Berri tribe; to the east, at about three 
days’ journey distant, the mountains of the Irenga tribe. Irengs tribe, 
In this direction is the broad valley of the Khor Tu, a Khor Tu. 
stream of large dimensions during the rains, but of little 
importance, though constantly running during the dry 
season. The country further to the east has not been 
explored, but there is reported to be another river of much Bivers. 
greater importance with a large and constant stream in 
that direction. 

Towards the southern extremity of the valley the 
country is covered with large masses of rock, and the soil 
is a deep red. 

The end of the valley is closed in by ranges coming from 
the south-west and east ; and, passing from the Kohs in a 
westerly direction, the country of the Shuli tribe is entered 


upon. 

Station Agaru is situated in this neighbourhood, and Station 
here there are several permanent streams flowing south- 4s¥r. 
ward; these unite in the Khor Okorro, which, it is said, water, 
loses itself in a marsh still further to the south. 

The mountain country is of granite intersected by deep gon, 
ravines ; in the villages there is a deep red clay formation, 
and in places this is mixed with loam and sand The hills 
are thickly wooded. 


Agaru, & 
sanatorium. 


Station 
Fadibek. 


Jebel 
Okkiri. 


Country 
between 
Fadibek and 
Obbo. 


Water. 


From Obbo 
to Laboreh. 


Prairie 

country 
south of 
Fadibek. 


Tribes. 
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Agaru is situated at a height of about 3,700 feet above 
the sea, and forms a species of sanatorium for the inhabit- 
ants, for which it seemed well qualified. 

From here to Fadibek there are a succession of ridges, 
valleys, and marshes, with one or two permanent streams 
running southward. There is much bush, high grass, reeds, 
and bamboo. 

Fadibek is the chief station of Shuli land; the whole 
ee to the south-east is known generally as Lango 


' Fadibek is at the southern limit of the group of moun- 
tains ; at this point they cease, but from the peaks lying 
eastward towards Agaru, numerous spurs are thrown out 
in a north-west direction. Various isolated groups and 
Sarg of considerable cee: crop up between this and the 

ri country to the north, the most notable being Jebel 
Okkiri, which has a height of about 5,000 feet above the 
sea level. 

The gentler slopes of the spurs lying to the south-west 
of the Lattuka country are rich pasture grounds, and pre- 
sent a park-like appearance. 

The country between Fadibek and Obbo is diversified 
in character ; undulating prairies, swampy bottoms, woods, 
and park-like tracts sueceed each other : numerous khors 
run towards the Bahr el-Jebel, but what water is available 
is generally thick and turbid. 

etween Obbo, which is the most northern station in 
the Shuli country, and Laboreh the land at first falls to a 
low-lying, and, in places, swampy district. It then rises 
again to the range of hills which borders the Bahr el-Jebel 
between Dufli and Laboreh. 

To the south of Fadibek the high ground gives way toa 
vast extent of undulating prairie. Solitary hills start u 
here and there, while the ridges bordering the Bahr el- 
Jebel throw out a spur in the direction of Faloro. 

The prairie lands are in parts succeeded by stretches of 
bush, but otherwise present open flats, with few trees. 
Numerous khors, some holding permanent water, intersect 
the lower grounds, while in other places there are inter- 
minable swamps. These districts are mostly uninhabited 
and more or less impassable in the wet season. 


Population of District east of Bahr el-Jebel and between 
latitudes 5° and 2° N. 


The chief tribes are as follows: Commencing from the 
north, the Berri, the Bari, the Lattuka, the Shuli, the 
Madi; to the north-east of the Shuli the Irenga; the 
Lango to the south of the Shuli; this latter comprises the. 
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country of Umiro, which has its northern boundary four 
days’ march south south-west and south-east from Fadyellu. 
It is made up of numerous clans, with separate dialects, 
and called Kidi by Speke. In the south-east the inhabit- 
ants of Lango land are nomads. 

To the east-south-east of Fadyellu lie the Dyahle districts, 
and beyond that the mountainous country of the Lobbohr 
who speak the Shuli dialect. 

To the north of Lobbohr is the Lorehm country, also 
called by the inhabitants Adieh land. It is very populous. 

To the east of the last named follows the Koliang 
country ; and to the east-north-east of this the Bognia 
district. 

Beyond Lobbohr is the Termajok, and to the north of Countries to 
Koliang the Rohm country. None of these latter countries gxpiored) 
have been explored. 


THE Bari TRIBE. 


Mr. Felkin in “ Uganda and the Egyptian Sfidan,” de- The Bari 
scribes the Bari tribe as inhabiting villages, the picture of '”* 
neatness. The huts built of tiger grass, with large eaves 
and very low doors. 

Their cattle constitute their chief wealth, and they value 
them above their wives and children. 

They are a fine muscular race, the men better looking 
than the women. 

Smallpox is very prevalent among them; but it is be- 
lieved it will be stamped out by inoculation. They them- 
selves have discovered this method. 

Small shells strung on string are used as money. 

They appear to have no religion, belief in a Supreme 
Being, or a future state. 

That portion of the Bari tribe proper which inhabit the 
eastern bank of the Bahr el-Jebel, are an industrious 
people. They one themselves in the cultivation of 
sorghum and cattle breeding. Their herds are very 
numerous. : 

The Liria.—These are a branch of the Bari living to the The Lirias. 
east, up to the borders of the Lattuka country. They are 
a fine race, but of thieving propensities ; they carry their 
raids into the Berri country to the north, and that of the 
Kiri to the south. 

They have also gained a reputation for being “ rain- 
makers,” a calling much in request among the native 
tribes. 

They are industrious in the cultivation of corn (sorghum), 
but pay little attention to that of tobacco, the best of which 
comes from the Lattuka district. 
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Hunting is a very profitable employment, as antelo 
and sleplane abound, though beasts of prey are not veer 
numerous. In the dry season hunting excursions are 
made into the low-lying country to the north, where 
countless herds of elephants are to be found. 


Toe Latruka TRIBE. 


Lattuka The Lattuka appear to be a totally distinct race from 

pee their neighbours both in appearance and language. They 
are a slight well-built people as regards the men, whilst 
the women are of a strong and thick-set build. 

The women far outnumber the other sex, and perform 
all the heavy portion of the manual labour, such as carry- 
ing water, or material for constructing huts, and tilling 
the ground. 

Dwellings. 


Dwellings. The huts are built of grass, straw, palm leaves, &c., have 
doors about 2 feet 6 inches high, and are generally packed 
closely together and surrounded by filth, but are clean in- 
side. In the hilly country they are grouped on tops of hills, 
and surrounded iy thick hedges and palisades to keep out 
the wild animals, Each village has its watch tower. 

The nation is divided up into small tribes or classes 
under different local chiefs, who generally obtain their in- 
fluence by a reputed power for rain-making. 


Manners and Customa. 


Mennersand The inhabitants wear little or no clothing. The men 
castoms. —_ carry numerous ornaments of iron, copper, and brass, and 
a helmet made of hair, covered with ornaments, and topped 
by a plume of ostrich feathers. Every man has several 
wives ; the price paid for each is, where cattle are plenti- 
ful, 22 cows, elsewhere 20 goats or sheep, or, as an equiva- 
lent, 40 spear heads, or 40 spade heads. 
Taxes to the chiefs are paid in corn, sesame, honey, 
leopard skins, cows and ivory. 


Arms. 
Arms. The arms carried are three spears and a shield, bows and 
arrows are unknown. 
Occupations. 


Occupations. Hunting, cattle breeding, and agriculture are the chief 
occupations; but the two latter are sacrificed to a large 
extent for the first, which is followed with great zeal. 
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Basket making and the manufacture of tobacco are also 
among their industries. 


Agriculture, 


Agriculture is neglected for hunting, although the agricatture. 
ground is most fertile. The soldiers at the various stations 
eultivate sorghum, maize, earth nuts, water melons, &c. 
The chief agricultural products are sorghum and (dokhn 
in the south), sweet potatoes, bananas, ground nuts, &c. 
The bark of the acacia tree is used for tanning. : 
Tobacco is much cultivated, and the best produced in 
the countries of the White Nile is considered to come 
from the Lattuka. It is known under the name of Kaniett, 
and the finest is grown on Jebel Molong. 


Domestic Animals. 
Cattle, sheep, and goats are found in great quantities, pomee 
Wild Animals, 


Elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, zebras, lions, leopards, Wild 
baboons, hyenas, and antelopes form the great mass, and 
are all plentiful. The leopards are the most dangerous to 
men and cattle. 

Snakes are also numerous. 

Formerly there were great numbers of ostriches, but 
these have generally disappeared. ¢ 

Crocodiles are found in the ponds and lakes, and fish 
are also abundant in such places. 

In the lowlands about Okkela cattle, donkeys, mules, 
&c.,, do not thrive, probably from the absence of salt, and 
the impurities of the water. 


Stations, 


Tarrangole, the principal station, has been occupied by Stations. 
Dongolese for 25 years; it was a central depdt for ivory, T'Tnsole. 
but, owing to the warlike character of the natives, the 
slave trade never gained a footing. 

Agaru, as mentioned before, is a species of sanatorium, Agaru. 
being placed high up among the hills. 

Okkela is uted in the low country on the borders of 
the marsh land, and is thickly populated. 


ScHuULI TRIBE. 


This tribe are also good hunters, but not to be compared Schull 
to the Lattuka. They only carry two spears. Corn grow- ‘>* 
ing is one of the chief occupations, 
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They carry on a certain amount of traffic with the Lango 
people for ivory and ostrich feathers. There are great 
quantities of ostriches to be found on the wide savan- 
nahs of Lango land. 

As in Lattuka, the number of women greatly exceeds 
that of the men. 

The Schuli cultivate red dhura as well as the sorghum 
corn. 

Ever since the station at Fatiko has been established, 
the Schulis have been loyal to the Government. 


Towns. 

Lado, the capital, is a well-built town ; the divan, offices, 
mosque, and Government buildings are all made of burnt 
bricks, and roofed with corrugated iron, but have to be 
renewed every two or three years on account of the devas- 
tation made by white ants and worms. The streets are 
wide and straight, and there is a broad promenade sur- 
rounding the station; a clear space of 30 yards being kept 
between the houses and the fortification. There are large 
gardens outside the fortifications, where Arab and Euro- 
pean vegetables are grown. 

Irrigation has to be performed by the Shaduf. 

There are three gates to the station on which sentries 
are mounted. 

Gondokoro has been practically abandoned ; it only con- 
tains a garrison of 10 men. It is more unhealthy than 
Lado, and cannot easily be reached by water at all times 
of the year. 

Foweira is a small unhealthy station. 


Transport. 


The transport in the Equatorial provinces has still to be 
carried on by porters; ox wagons might be introduced, 
but elephant transport would be the most suitable and 
easily arranged. 

The porters form squads of 10 to 20 each, with a soldier 
in charge. 

The natives refuse to march at night partly from fear of 
wild animals, and partly from their belief in the evil in- 
fluence of the moon. 

They likewise object to start early in the morning on 
account of heavy dews. 


THE MUDIRIEH MAKARAKA, 


Boundaries.—This administrative district lies to the 
west of the Niambara country, and is crossed by the 5th 
parallel of lat. N., and the 30th long. E. 
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_ The boundaries can only be approximately laid down, 
as many of the native inhabitants of these parts, favoured 
by distance from the centre of government, or by the diffi- 
culties of access, cannot be brought under immediate 
jurisdiction. The extent of the entire territory may be | 
estimated at 70 miles from north to south, and the same 
from east to west. As arbitrary boundaries the following 
may be taken :—On the east the River Bibé, on the west 
the River Issu; that to the north somewhere south of the 
station Gosa, which belongs to the Mudirieh Rohl; while 
the chain of hills, forming the south-western horizon to the 
station Ndirfi, form the southern boundary. 

Besides the above, the stations in Niambara land with 
the clans of some of the neighbouring chieftains are also 
included under the Government of Makaraka. 

The Niambara stations used to form a refuge from the 
surrounding hostile tribes for caravans of ivory travelling 
from west to east. 


Population. 


The Makaraka people inhabit but a small part of the Population. 
territory above described, but custom has given the name 
to the whole, from the fact that the Government finds the 
Makarata much the most trustworthy of the tribes, and 
employs them accordingly as porters and in other employ- 
ment. 

There are a number of other tribes who have been for 
much rea residents in the country, and are indigenous 
to the soil, distinguishable in manners and language, and 
who, apparently the remnants of more powerful negro 
tribes, are now, to a great extent, amalgamated and 
scattered in groups over the land. Such are the Liggi, 
Fadyellu, Abukéya, Abaka, Mundu or Mondu, Mor, and 
Kakuak tribes. 

The Makaraka and Bombeh races came, scarcely 40 years - 
ago, out of the far west, in the Niam-Niam country, and, 
as they say, from the districts of K4na and Kifa, situate 
to the north of the river Uelle (Welle). 

Driven from their own country by internal wars, they 
wandered east, and after many years of warfare with the 
Niambara to the north, and the Kakuak tribes to the 
south, settled down peaceably in the midst of their neigh- 
bours. It was easy for the Mohammedan invaders to turn 
a population, composed of such varied materials, into 
slaves. 

The province under consideration is one of the most 
densely populated of Africa. 

The result of the foundation of the slave and ivory trades 
was the eradicating the hitherto sharply defined boundaries 
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of the various tribes, which now became scattered about 
the country, and formed into groups. 

Although the nucleus of each tribe was located in a 
distinct district, yet numerous colonies from all the above- 
named races grouped themselves round the Government 
stations ; and the Bari and Niambara were not exceptions 
to this, whether being driven from their own countries by 
famine, joining the "hoine returning columns of porters 
from Lado, or taken by the Government for purposes of 
colonization. 

The Liggu inhabit the eastern part of the province, 
between the rivers Yei and Bibé. 

The Moru inhabit the north and north-west and the 
middle course of the Yei. 

The Falyellu are south of the Liggi. 

The Kakuak are more southerly still, on the River Yei. 

The Abukaya are west of the River Yei, and are dis- 
tinguished as the Abukaya Oigia and the Abukaya Oisila ; 
the latter inhabit the north of the province west of the 
Moru. 

The Mondu join the Abukaya Oigia to the west; their 
territory lies on the extreme south-west of the province, 
and they have many hamlets on the great watershed which 
separates the basins of the Nile and the Uélle rivers. 

The Abaka joins the Mundu to the north. 

The Makarata and the Bombe tribes live in the midst of 
all these people, spread over a proportionally circumscribed 
space. They occupy principally the banks of the Torré, a 
tributary of the Yei, but have also settlements on the River 
Mense, likewise a tributary of the Torré. Only a small 
portion of the Bombeh tribe live among the Makarata, the 
remainder being settled on the tributaries of the Uelle 
river, south-west of the Mundu, and Abukaya-Oigia. The 
caravans of ivory from Monbuttu land, which pass along 
by the River Rohl to Dufalla, cross the ‘Makarata country, 
the inhabitants of which are friendly to them. 


Topography. 

The Bari country is the first traversed by a traveller 
going from Lado towards Makarata; leaving the River 
Kuri and the picturesque forms of the rocky hills of Kunufi, 
a monotonous expanse of country lies to the west. In the 
distance appear some rocky hills, of which Germog to the 
south-west, and Lacuhm to the north-west of the Toad are 
the most conspicuous, From Laguhm the country north 
a to be an extensive monotonous plain. 

he two elevations above-mentioned are connected by a 
series of low undulating hills, 
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Before reaching the western side of the Miré mountaing, 
the uniformity of the country is broken by a few isolated 
features, among which are Jebel Kiddi, Jebel Bug, and 
Jebel Kokan, the latter of which is remarkable for its 
peculiar dome-shaped form. From here to the Miré 
mountains the country is covered with bush, which hides 
all view of them until in their immediate neighbourhood. 

This bush-covered plain continues right up to the eastern Jebel 
slopes. Jebel Beriffa, over a spur of which the road passes, Beriffa. 
is a rugged picturesque mass of rock; it is at the northern 
limit of the Miré mountains, but on its northern side a 
series of unconnected rocky hills are scattered about. The 
road runs over a brvad saddleback connecting these with 
Beritfa. 

The western slopes of the range are also partially wooded, 
and in all directions fantastic masses of rock present them- 
selves. 

Here a ificent view opens to the west and south- 
west over undulating plains, diversified by occasional hills, 
and groups of the Niambara villages. 

While the Miré mountains present a uniform range, out 
of which rise single peaks, the Rego mountains are a con- Rego moun 
nected series of prominent cones, united by saddleback ™™* 
depressions, over which several es are to be found. 

The peaks of this range attain the height of about 2,100 feet 
above the surrounding country; the most prominent are 
named Luli, Kuyuh, and Kero. 

From Jebel Kibbi, the most northern elevation, a low 
spur runs towards the north ; on the eastern side of which, 
in the neighbourhood of Rillek, there are a number of hot Hot springs. 
springs, the temperature of whose waters is about 58° Cent. 

e surrounding ground is of a reddish-brown colour, 
which points to the presence of iron, while ironstone crops Ironstone. 
up throughout the district enclosed by the two ranges of 
mountains above described. The water of the springs is Water. 
clear and tasteless. 

The road over the Rego range is a rugged track among Puss through 
a confused mass of rocks and gorges, the pass through 'e Rego. 
which is about 16 miles in length. 

The western sides of this group of mountains appear to 
to slope gradually down to the plains, while the easter 
are precipitous. 3 

A winding path running down through thick woods 
soon leads to the western boundary of the Niambara. 

Their northern neighbours are the Madar; while on their 
southern frontiers lie the Kakuak and Fadyelli. 

Leaving the Niambara country, whose eastern boundary 
is about 8 miles east of the River Bibja, the lands of the 
Moru and Liggi tribes are next entered upon to the west. 
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All this territory up to the River Yei is a monotonous 
expanse of rolling uplands, covered with bush. 

n comparison with the Niambara district it is well 
watered, even in the dry season, by the numerous water- 
courses which find their way through the depressions of the 
country, partly to the Bibé, and partly to the Yei river. 

Some of these streams are called by the name silek, 
taken from that of a species of tree which grows in their 
neighbourhood. This tree has a tall slender stem, and 
foliage totally distinct from the large leathery leaves of the 
bush vegetation. The stem of the silek resembles some- 
what that of our fir, and is used by the natives for the 
roofs of their huts (tukul). 

The country between the Yei and Kabayéndi, the most 
western station, is watered by the River Torré; in character 
it resembles that described, and is covered with low bush, 
and occasionally taller trees. There are numerous small 
watercourses and depressions, which, during the rainy 
season are full of water. 

The character of the country changes in the vicinity of 
the old Seriba Fadl Allah, where to the north and west 
mountains are to be seen. | 

On the left bank of the Khor Baballa (a watercourse 
which is never dry), the country of the Mundu begins, and 
thence stretches away far to the west. 

It is covered with bush, advantageously mixed with 
forest trees; while in some places during the dry season, 
the stiff stems of the grass, higher than a man’s head, are a 
serious inconvenience to travellers. 

Beyond the plains ‘surrounding Fadl Allah, the hilly 
country begins to the north and west. The ridge Ingiterra 
to the north-east is about 1,600 feet high, and consists of 
five combined elevations. In its neighbourhood, as also 
about the hills of Kura and Langho, and to the west, the 
Abukaya Oisila are settled. 

On the road to Mount Lofogo the hill of Ambe rises to 
a height of about 200 feet, and large forest trees cover the . 
district about it. 

Many of the hills are named after the resident chief- 
tains, such as Lofoke, Koh, &c. Whilst to the south and 
east the country is a vast plain, with isolated peaks cropping 
up here and there, to the north and west there are ranges 
of mountains, varying in height from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
above the surrounding country, some of the more promi- 
nent peaks being called Abba, Agallo, Agilbi, Adyuh, 
Assana, Issi, &c. 

To the west of Lofoke there is much bush, and bamboos 
are found in the low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of 
Koh. 
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. From Azigo to Kudurma the country is at first hilly, but From Azigo 
afterwards falls into a wide plain, which is crossed by “sudurus. 
various low ridges, running north-west and south-east. 

As far as the hills of Labigo and Gangara travelling is 

difficult, as there is a great growth of. bamboo, wood, and 

bush, and, having passed these, there are still many diffi- 

culties to contend with in the shape of watercourses and 

swamps. 

The Mundi territory commences south-west of the Moku 
hill Near Kudurma the topographical features consist in 
low hills and bush, alternating with papyrus-growing 
marshes. 

From Kudurma to Amusei marsh land predominates ; Kudurma to 
here is the extremity of the plateau which culminates in the 47" 
hills above referred to; to the south and south-west of the i 
plateau lies an extensive plain, watered by the River Mense, 
and inhabited by the Bombeh tribe. 

To the west and north-west is the land of the Abaka, a Abaka 
country characterised by ranges of high hills, intersected °°": 
by valleys and tracts of low-lying ground. To the east of 
this district the station of the Chief Tomaga is of great 
importance in a hydrographical point of view, and will be 
referred to hereafter. 

Between Hassan and Kudurma the country is very Harean to 
broken, and intersected by numerous streams, which are Kudurina. 
running all the year. The hills rise to a height of about 
540 to 660 feet, and the banks of the streams are covered 
with a luxuriant growth, which include trees of great 
size. 

Between Kudurma and Konfo this country is very simi- Kudurma to 
lar in character to the above; the passage of the Aire or Konf. 
Hire (the source of the Rohl) is difficult, and a rich vega- 
tation is everywhere met with. 

At Konfo the hills disappear, and to the north, north- 
west, and south-west a bush-covered country is to beseen, __ 

The district from Konfo to Gosa is flat alluvial land, Konfo to 
bordering the River Aire; and as far as the eye can reach °*- 
no mountains are to be seen. Great acacia trees tower 
over the bush, with which the plains are covered, and tra- 
velling out of the trodden path is almost impossible, owing 
to the tangled mass of reed-like grasses and vines. 

To the west of Konfo the country, though not flat, has West of 
no hills of any great size, except towards the wooded district “ont. 
to the south of the Kudurma, where the rocks consist of 
gneiss and red granite. In the low land to the south-west 
of this, where some small tributaries of the Aire have their 
origin, there are large districts of bamboo. 

The western portion of the territory of the Abaka tribe 
is hilly, and intersected by many streams, 
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West of Ansea there is a plateau, which forms the water- 
shed separating the Aire and Roah (Meriddi) systems, the 
latter river originating in a prominent hill to the south, 
named Embe. . 

To the west of Bandura the hills are thinly wooded with 
bush, but covered with high grass, and in this direction 
lies the watershed, between the Meriddi and Issu rivers. : 

From the hill of Ngirna, near Bellédi, there is an unin- 
terrupted view over the country to the west, which slopes 
down to the Issu, and at a distance of about 25 miles are 
seen the hills of Damvolo (Damvo), Baginsa, and Bon- 


duppo. 

The country south of Ansea is a uniform undulating 
plain, with a few isolated hills appearing here and there, 
such as Embe, Guduku, and Bageda. There are numerous 
streams flowing southward, of which the Akka and the 
Garamba are the most important. The marshy natures of 
the smaller ones, however, make their passage difficult. 
The most prominent landmark seen from this part of the 
country is Mount Andgu, lying away to the south; but, 
with the exception of an occasional peak the entire country 
in this direction seems a vast plain. 

The Seribas Wandy and Ahmet Agha lie in a hollow, 
watered by the Torré river. From the south numerous 
streams run into the Torré, and between these are to be 
found most of the habitations of the Makaraka proper. 
This tribe call themselves Idio, a name given to them by 
the Niam-Niam. In their district there are two hills of 
gneiss, Gurmani and Lipako, which offer excellent land- 
marks for all the country to the south-east, in which direc- 
tion the country gradually but continually rises, so that 
not only the range south of Ndirfi can be seen, but also 
the distant hills to the south-east, as Muga, &c., in the 
Kakuak and Fadyellu country, as well as those to the east 
and north-east, Jebel Gumbiri, and the peaks of the Rege 
range. From Ndirfi itself one can only see in a northerly 
direction as far as Degis, a row of gneiss hills. 

To sum up the topography of the Mudirieh Makaraka, 
to the north and west the country is hilly, to the south 
and east rolling plains. 


Country SoutH oF MAKARAKA LAND. 


The country south of the Makaraka land had for many 
years been traversed by Arab traders, who carried on raids 
for ivory, slaves, and cattle. The splitting up of the negro 
race into small groups was necessary for the safety of their 
expeditions, which they carried on with the assistance of 
the more powerful chieftains, who extorted ivory from the 
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 esser tribes, and in return were rewarded by a share of 
the plundered cattle. 

In a southerly direction from the station Rimo lies the Fadyellu 
country of the Fadyellu. In character it is a flat, and, in CUD™Y- 
places, a marshy district; on the higher spots a certain 
amount of bush is to be seen, and ironstone occasionally 
crops up. Slabs and masses of gneiss are strewn over the 
surface. 

The miserable huts of the inhabitants offer a marked 
contrast to those of their northern neighbours, and the white 
species of Dhura is no longer met with. 

Between the River Kabba and the Yei there are 
numerous watercourses running north-east, to join the 
latter river. Some of these are dry, others marshy ; while 
in many a series of ponds are to be found. 

About Dumunsu, beyond the fields of sesame, red dhura, 

&c., there can be seen in a semicircle, the hills of Korbe, 
Muga, and Ottogo; while to the west the high ground south 
of Ndirfi is visible. 

The Yei runs through a broad undulating plain, tra- The River 
versed by many streams and deep watercourses. The land *¢- 
here is gradually but constantly rising towards the south, 

Miers gives an expansive view towards the north-east and 
north. 

The Muga range of hills which runs from north to south, 
is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and sends forth many 
streams from its western flanks. 

South of the Muga the country falls towards the south 
into a wide plain, bounded still further south by groups 
of hills, of which Uado is the principal. On its northern 
slopes the huts of the Kakuak are to be seen. 

To the south-west the hilly country lies, in which the 
River Yei rises ; and to the east ari undulating valley, shut 
in by a distant range of lofty hills. 

Between Uado and Uani the country is very broken ; vado to 
hills, some of which reach 1,500 feet in height, alternating Uani. 
with valleys. 

The natives of Uani and Ganda live for the most part 
on the banks of the Kinde, in a fertile and luxunant 
valley. Date palms, bananas, and lofty green acacia trees 
abound. 

South of Ganda many tributaries of the Bibé river are gouth of 
crossed, and the boundary between the Kakuak and Kalika Ganda. 
tribes reached. Here also, in latitude 3° 5’ N., we come 
upon the watershed between the Nile and Congo systems. 

At Khor Haro, a short distance to the north of this hibmaddar 
district, a remarkable type of vegetation is met with in the (oro and 
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The district separating the Kakua and Kalika is a bare 
rocky mass of broken hills, with a sparse vegetation, but 
where a beautiful species of Euphorbia grows. From the 
milk-like juice of its leaves the natives procure the chief 
ingredient for the poison, which they, more than any of the 
other negro tribes, use for their arrows. 

From the high plateau the country to the south is seen 
to be an undulating expanse, bordered to the south-west 
by high hills. At first the Dhura fields of the Kalika 
cover the southern slopes of the plateau, which are suc- 
ceeded by steppes intersected by numerous watercourses 
running south-west. 

Trees, bush, and high grass, which were universal in the 
Kakuak land, disappear, and their place is taken by a free 
open country ; on the banks of the river alone is much 
vegetation to be found. 

Grass and wood, the chief materials for the manufacture 
of huts, failing, we find the habitations of the Kalika 
made of straw. 

The entire district, especially in the south, bears evi- 
dence to the industrious habits of this tribe. Dhura fields 
are to be seen in all directions, and cattle. breeding is ex- 
tensively carried on. The roads are also far superior to 
those in the other countries. 

In the south of this part the hill of Abanga is a notable 
land mark ; there is a certain amount of bush in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lemihn, and of forest trees in the valley of 
the Kibbi: otherwise the country is open and covered with 
short grass. The ground falls gradually to the west and 
south, and is more or less undulating, with various hills 
appearing in the distance. 

e whole aspect is one of a rich fertile country. Dhura, 
beans, pumpkins, sweet potatoes are seen growing on all 
sides, and streams and rivuletsa with their accompanying 
luxuriance of vegetation water the land in every direction. 

To sum up the topographical features of the country in 
question from Makaraka land to Lemihn. The northern 
and western portions consist of rolling plains with oc- 
casional series of low hills. To the east hills and a 
mountainous district. To the west in the southern part 
we again find rolling steppe country, bordered on the east 
by high lands. 


MUDIRIEH ROHL 
The Mudirieh Rohl has several outlying stations in the 


Monbuttu country, where ivory is collected from the 
countries still further south. The route along the River 
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Rohl has always been the favourite one for the ivory cara- 
vans, and the only one safe from the hostile Niam-Niam. 

From the Seriba Dufalla, where the road from Gaba 
Shambeh on the Bahr el-Jebel debouches, up the course 
of the Rohl to the Makaraka country, there are a number 
of small stations. 

A Nassir (sub-inspector) with a few Dongolese soldiers 
are the sole occupants of these stations, which are on an 
average two days journey from one another. 

A small colony of comparacively friendly natives are 
settled in the neighbourhood of each, bunt the rest of the 
inhabitants have taken refuge at a distance from the river 
so as to avoid raids. 

The Seriba Gosa is the first station north of the Maka- Country 
raka country; the land in this district is marshy, but ®°Ut Gos. 
becomes firmer towards Sayadin, where it is covered with 
thick high grass. North of the latter station the river is 
called the Rohl, while to the south it is known as the 
Aire. 

To the east treeless low-lying lands are visible, bounded 
by a range of cone-shaped hills which run in the direction 
of Sayadinn These hills are of granite and metamorphic 
rock, but chiefly grey granite: their highest points are 
about 3,000 feet above the sea. 

The hills are well wooded, and many bamboos (Bambusa 
Abyssinica) grow in the neighbourhood. The soil is bare, 
except in the ravines and valleys among the hills, which 
are clothed with bush. 

In the country lying west of the river a short light- 

een grass succeeds to the high vegetation of the swamp 

ands, and covers a large proportion of the province to the 

north. There is also a great quantity of red ironstone Ironstone 
cropping up, the detritus of which makes excellent road- £7 '°4- 
ways. 

About Sayadin the Rohl’ has the local name of Yalo, so 
called after one of its tributaries. 

Towards the north the country is principally low, and, 

in some places, wooded. Felspathic rock crops out occa- 
' sionally, but there are no hills except at a considerable 
distance from the river. About the station of Lori some 
of the Lori-Moru negroes are settled, but the districts 
between stations are uninhabited. 

Between Lori and Moffo the character of the country Lori to 
changes, and becomes much more varied by spreading Mofo. 
Ww and fantastically-shaped rocks, at the foot of which 
there is a rich vegetation. 

Thus on the slopes of Tyak a rank growth is to be seen 
in all the hollows, while at ita foot magnificent palms tower 
above the lower shrubs, 


Dufalla and 
Bumbehk. 
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Elsewhere there are stretches of meadows and trees, 
reminding one of English parks. 

In this district there is a marked distinction in the 
vegetation from that in the Makaraka country. In the 
latter the trees are large, and have strong leathery leaves; 
thorns are seldom seen, while here the contrary holds 
good. The characteristics of the western banks of this 
part of the Rohl are low-lying treeless flats covered with 
grass and rushes, and it maintains its monotonous charac- 
ter up to Dufalla; all distant view shut in by woods. 

On the eastern side there is a low e of hills inha- 
bited by numerous clans, off-shoots of the Denka tribe. 

Duffalla and Rumbehk are the most important stations 
of the province; they are conspicuous by their palisaded 
dwellings, which are so often found among people of the 
Dinka race. 

The main road branches off from Dufalla towards Bahr 
el-Jebel, and passes at first through the country of the 
Agar. Here there are no woods or meadows, but an 
open cultivated district with cornfields on all sides. It is 
most thickly populated, though the inhabitants do not live 
collected in hamlets, but in detached palisaded huts about 
the fields. 

Rumbekh is the seat of the Mudir of the province; to 
the west the country is, as usual, inhabited by numerous 
small tribes or clans, and in many parts is covered with 
wood and tall grass; elsewhere it is monotonous and flat, 
with a few isolated hills. 

Rumbehk is a very large place, with an Arab population 
of some 3,000, and about 30,000 natives in the surrounding 
villages. The streets are narrow and tortuous; the town 
was once fortified, but the earthworks are now in ruins. 

There are large gardens round the Seriba, and quantities 
of vegetables and fruit can be obtained. 

At the Seriba Dyoht the Mudirieh of Bahr el-Ghazal 
commences. 


Dufalla. 


The town is surrounded by a strong stockade and deep 
moat, and a few rusty cannon are mounted on its ramparts. 
The houses are built on raised platforms and surrounded 
by high fences of reeds. The streets are so narrow that 
two Sd can hardly pass each other, and the town is very 
crowded. 

Round the Seriba there are large villages with a native 
population of about 1,500. 

n the town the disorder, filth, and stench are beyond 
description. 
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- The river here is about 50 yards wide, 15 feet deep, with 
a current of a knot per hour. 


MUDIRIEH BAHR EL-GHAZAL. 


The boundaries of this province are but vaguely defined, Bahr el- 
but may be described as enclosing the entire district Ghazal. 
watered by the southern tributaries of the Bahr el-Arab 
and Bahr Ghazal. 

Some of the earliest settlements of the slave and ivory 
trade were in Darfertit, the most western part of the pro- 
vince. These settlements were made by small resident 
traders known as Kalabas, who paid taxes to the native xKalabas. 
chieftains of the Kreedy tribe. 

About the year 1854 trading companies from Khart(im Slave-deal- 
began to arrive, and, accompanied by armed bands of ié stations. 
Nubians, established stations all over the country, which 
became the hotbed of the slave trade. 

The country of the Bongo (or Dohr) became their head- 
quarters. This is one of the largest tribes, agricultural 
and industrious in their habits, and, being easily subdued, 
were soon bound down into vassalage and slavery by the 
slave dealers. The position of the Bongo country likewise 
favoured these settlements, as it was no great distance 
from the Meshera or highest navigable point on the Bahr 
Ghazal. 

The smaller neighbouring tribes of the Dyur, Dembo, 

Golo, were soon reduced to vassalage in like manner, and 
the traders then established their out-stations at a greater 
distance towards the south-east in Mittu country, &c. But 
to the north-east they could make no impression on the 
Denkas protected by their impenetrable marshes; and 
were more unsuccessful still against the large, powerful, 
and warlike nation of the Niam-Niam lying to the south- 
west. 

About the year 1870 the Egyptian Government under- Egyptian 
took the administration of the province, with the avowed seat 
object of putting down the slave trade. The administra- saministra- 
tors, however, and the officers of the troops sent for the tion of 
purpose, instead of carrying out this intention became P°™"™ 
themselves not only the open abettors, but also the most 
energetic traders. 

And it was not till 1878, 1879, that the country was Country 
opened up, and the nefarious traffic put an end to by opened up, 
Gessi. ; 

In the mean time what had once been a thriving popu- 
lation, living in a fertile country, and possessed of flocks 
and herds, was reduced to starvation and misery. By the 
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wholesale exportation of the women and children, and by 
the emigration of others to avoid the cruelties of the 
traders, the populations themselves were so thinned out, 
that many districts became totally uninhabited. 

The Seribas, Ghattas, Idris, and Sebehr were among 
the principal stations of the traders, and were named after 
them. 

Topography. 

That portion of the province to the north-east inhabited 
by the Denka tribe, and included in the angle between the 
Bahr el-Arab and Rohl rivers, is a vast alluvial flat, little 
raised above the Bahr el-Ghazal river of which it is the 
basin. The soil of this region is an unfathomable clay, in 
places covered by wastes of sand about 10 feet thick. 
Great areas of forest are met with, and innumerable 
marshes, lagoons, and sluggish channels of water left by 
the annual inundations of the river. From July to the 
end of the rainy season a great part of this country is 
under water. In March the water is at its lowest level. 

The inhabitants devote themselves exclusively to cattle: 
breeding. 

Bordering this alluvial plain is the foot of a steppe 
country which gradually rises towards the mountainous 
regions to the south. e line of demarcation between 
the alluvial and the steppe country runs close by the Seriba 
Ghattas in a north-west and south-east direction. 

Here the borders of the huge tableland of ferruginous 
soil are reached, which, unbroken except by gentle undula- 
tions or isolated mounds of gneiss, gradually ascends to the 
Equator. This plain appears to cover the greater part of 
the centre of the continent. 

The steppes are, in the vi a and Bongo country, com- 
posed of a ferruginous soil known as swamp ore. This 
extends itself in broad plains and plateaus, and produces 
the ore which is, or rather was, worked to a considerable 
extent by the tribes. 

The superficial character of the country is very varied. 
In former days large stretches of cultivation alternated 
with bush, forest, park-hke meadow land, swamps, bam- 
boo, jungle, &c., but the slave trade ruined raulcl of the 
agricultural prosperity. Occasionally low hills to the 
north-east of Bongo Land vary the scenery. 

To the north-west of Bongo Land rocky country is met 
with, swampy depressions and forests of Termalia, also 
many open plains and plateaus. 

In passing westward from the north-west of Bongo Land, 
through the Golo country towards the Seriba Sebehr, a 
notable change takes place in the character of the country. 
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Immediately after passing the Pango river the soft ab- 
sorbent soil of the lower steppes, where water is only found 
in the streams during the arth ig quitted, and a country 
entered upon rich in springs, and very similar to the 
Niam-Niam hills. 

In the Dyur and Bongo lands, which are on the edge of 
the red swamp ore, there are no springs, but only what 
water is left by the rains in the various khors and depres- . 
sions, 

The country gradually rises up to the station Sebehr, Station 
which is 2,282 feet above the sea, and 737 feet higher than Sebehr- 
the Seriba Ghattas. 

Away to the west of Seriba Sebehr lies the uninhabited 
wilderness of the Dar Fertit country, one of the oldest 
domains of the slave trade, and in 1870 described by 
Dr. Schweinfurth as a “ sold-out land.” 

From Seriba Sebehr southwards towards Dem Gudyu 
the altitude increases; the latter station being 2,275 feet 
above the level of the sea. The country is broken and 
intersected by numerous streams. Blocks of hornblende 
and schist are met with, as also masses of red granite, 
flats of gneiss, and swamp ore. 

In passing south-west towards Bektr the hills continue ; 
alternate flats of gneiss and eminences of swamp are 
passed; also half swampy depressions and woods, while 
meadow land and the characteristics of the steppe country 
are absent ; there are no longer springs to be seen, but the 
dried beds of various watercourses. 

Ridges of hills appear in all directions of a character 
universal in Central Africa, consisting of ranges with 
isolated peaks, or plateaus of grey gneiss rising up from 
the beds of iron ore. They are “robably the remnants of 
earlier chains of mountains. 

The elevated land now runs to the south-east, while 
towards Bongo Land there are a series of steppes, extensive 
marshes, ranges of low flat-topped hills, stretches of forest, 
and khors, dry, except during the rains. 

To the south-east of the Mudirieh there are in the Bongo 
and Mittu countries hills of considerable height formed b 
an off-shoot from the more southern highlands whic 
serves as a watershed between the Tondi and Dyau 
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rivers. 
Tribes. 
The following are the principal tribes included in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal district :— 


The Denka, Dyfr, Bongo, Dembo, Golo, Kredy, Se 
Bellaniia Habukurs oh ie 


Bongo Land. 


Inhabitants. 


Population. 
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Bonco LaNnp 


As Bongo Land is the most important and most repre- 
sentative district of the Mudirieh, it may be specially 
described. 

This country lies between 6° and 8° N. latitude on the 
south-western boundary of the depressions of the Bahr el- 
Ghazal basin, and on the lowest terraces of ferruginous 
crust bordering the alluvial land. 

Its area is about the same as that of Belgium, but in 
comparison to the latter it is but a deserted wilderness. 
In 1770 it averaged only 11 or 12 people to the square 
nile. 

It extends from the River Roah to the Pango, and em- 
braces the middle course of nearly all the affluents of the 
Ghazal. 

It is 175 miles long by 50 broad. On the north it is- 
separated by the Dyur country from the Denka ; but joins 
the latter along the north-east frontier. 

The south-east boundary is the Mittu territory on the 
Roah ; on the west the Golo and the Sehre countries, and 
on the south the Niam-Niam. Between the latter and the 
Bongo the small settlements of the Bellanda and Babukur 
are wedged. 

When the Khartimers first arrived, they found the 
whole country divided into a number of small independent 
districts, each with its own chief, and not combined in a 
commonwealth like the Denka. 

The people were thus an easy prey to the traders, who 
turned them into slaves and vassals, establishing a sort of 
feudal system, and forcing them to live round the Seribas. 
The Bongo were docile and yielding, and, being agricul- 
tural, supported these Seribas to a great degree. 

The Dyur, Golo, Mittu, and other smaller tribes shared 
the same fate. and in 10 years there were more than 80 
Seribas between the Rohl and the River Biri. Some of 
the population took refuge with the Denka and the Niam- 
Niam, but the greater portion were reduced to slavery. 

The Nubians treated the country in a wasteful and dis- 
graceful manner, destroying the population and seizing 
their corn and cattle. But after some years, when they 
had exterminated about two-thirds of the people, they 
began to see that their services were necessary for the 
cultivation of corn and the transport of merchandise. 


Population. 
In Central Africa every nation has different names for 
its neighbours. 
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Dyur, Niam-Niam, are Denka names for these two . 
tribes; the Bongo they call Dohr. 

The colour of the Bongos is a red-brown. It would 
seem that the soil they live on has a marked bearing on 
the colour of the races. Here the red iron rock prevails, 
while, in the low-lying dark alluvial flats, we find the 
Denka and Nuehr of a deep black tint. 

The Bongos have short woolly hair, are of medium 
stature, and, as regards their occupation, are essentially an 

agricultural ple, devoting, however, occasional periods 
to to fishing and hunting 

The amount of iabear bestowed on the culture of the 
Sorghum corn is very large, and it is through their indif- 
ference to cattle breeding that they owed their compara- 
tively peaceful relations to the slave dealing communities. 


Dueellings. 


When the Khartimers first came to the country, the Dwellings. 
Bongo, unlike other tribes, inhabited extensive villages 
encompassed by palisades; now these are no longer to be 
seen, except in the neighbourhood of the Government 
stations. 

They bestow great pains on the construction of their Huts. 
huts, which are conical in shape, and made of stems of 
trees, faggots, bamboo, clay from the ant-hills, and grass. 

In diameter they are about 20 feet, and in height the 
same. 


Occupations. 


Besides agriculture, much of their time is devoted to the Occupations. 
manipulation of iron, which is found in great abundance 
in Bongo Land. They produce arms and tools of excellent 
" quality. 

Their smelting furnaces are made of clay, and the iron 
is afterwards worked on anvils of gneiss or granite by 
hammers of stone or iron, rude bellows being used for the 

urpose. 
: eir dexterity in wood carving is also very great, Carving. 
shown in the various utensils, spoons, &c., which they 
make. 

They are also much given to music, and have instru- 
ments, both stringed and wind, on which they play. 

Compared with the other tribes, the Bongo give great Basket 
attention to basket work, with which they line their huts, ¥°"™: 
make beehives, and other articles for household use. 

The manufacture of pottery is carried on by the women, 
who make different kinds of vessels and pipes. 

The preparation of skins by kneading and fulling with 
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ashes and dung, and rendering supple with grease, also 
forms an important branch of industry. 


Clothing. 


Clothing. Their covering is scanty, being usually confined to an 
apron or strip of stuff or skin; but various disfigurements 
ar the person play an important part, and their par- 
tiality for ornaments is very strong. 


Arms. 


Arms. Their weapons consist mainly of lances, and bows and 
arrows, shields being rarely used. Their lances are of 
great size, and they poison their arrows with the milk 
of a species of Euphorbia. 


Manners and Customs. 


Mannersand =A man’s wives are limited in number to three; he buys 

custom: them for so many plates of iron from their fathers. e 
people have no religion or any name for a deity except 
“Loma,” which denotes luck or ill luck. But they have 
an extraordinary fear of witches, devils, and spirits. 

They have rude methods of surgery; misshapen and 
rie a are unknown, and previous to the settlement of 
the Nubians there was no such thing as syphilis, which 
now makes considerable ravages. 


Language. 


Language. The dialect throughout the country exhibits very little 
diversity. It is very pe in its grammatical structure, 
and has a great variety of terms for concrete subjects. 


Water, 


Water. Bongo Land is traversed from south to north by five 
Important tributaries of the Ghazal, with which are 
associated numerous smaller rivulets, not permanent 
streams, though the pools which remain in their beds 
during the dry season furnish a sufficient supply of mois- 
ture to maintain the vegetation of the country. 

Water for drinking never fails, although from Novem- 
ber to end of March a fall of rain is exceptional. In 
case of necessity water can always be obtained from the 
pools above mentioned. 

The crops are far more frequently injured by a super- 
abundance of water than by drought, and the continuance 
of wide inundations has been followed by famine. 
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Produce and Agriculture. 


Towards the end of August the Sorghum harvest com- Produce and 
mences by the pulling of the light crop sown at the end of *sticulture. 
April. The ingathering of the heavier kind of corn does 
not take place till beginning of December, after the 
rains. 

In this district sorghum takes eight months to come to 
maturity, though only five or six in Sennfr and Taka. 

Both the early and late sorte attain a height of nearly 
15 feet. 

Schweinfurth says, “In all descriptions of sorghum as Different 
iven by travellers, there seems to be a considerable con- descriptions 
usion with respect to the distinctive names of this ordi- °° 

_ mary cereal. It is called promiscuously ‘ Kaffir corn,’ 
‘negro cane,’ ‘ bushel maize, ‘ Moorish mille,’ or sometimes 
‘Durra.’ Durra is an Arabic definition which can be 
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traced in literature as far asthe 10th century. . . . . 
In Egypt this sorghum is called ‘ Durra belladi’ (durra of 
the country) to distinguish it from maize, which is known 
as ‘Durra Shahmi’ or Syrian dwra. In Syria itself, 
where the sorghum is little known, because rarely culti- 
vated, it is simply called ‘ Durra.’ Throughout the Sudan 
it has exclusively the appellation of ‘ Azsh,’ 7.¢., ‘ bread.’ ” 

There are three other kinds of corn. Next to the 
sorghum comes the penicillaria, or Arabian Dokhn, which 
is cultivated here more freely than in northern Sfidan. It 
is sown later than the sorghum. 

A second substitute is a meagre grain, called by the 
Arabians TelabQn and by the Abyssinians Tocusso. It is 
only grown on the poorest soils when the ground is too 
wet for any other crop, It yields a miserable grain. The 
Niam-Niam, who are its principal growers, and the Abys- { 
sinians make beer of it. 

The third kind is the maize of the country. It is only 
porn in moderate quantities, and as a garden vegetable. 

he Madi tribe of the Mittu are the only people who grow 
it to any great extent. 

It is not possible from the flour produced to make Breas. 
bread such as we are accustomed to. Arabian bread is a 
fermented dough, tough and leathery, or, if risen, it be- 
comes a crumbling mass. 

All corn in the tropics has some constituent which pro- 
duces these effects. 

The process of cultivation is very simple, and carried on Cultivation. 
by merely placing the seed in holes. There are few mate- 
rials in the country for manuring the land, so that if the 
crops were enlarged’ to any extent with the view of amelio- 
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rating the condition of the people, the soil would be 
exhausted in a year or two. 

Wheat does not thrive. 

Rice has not been tried, but would probably be well 
adapted to the soil. In the whole district south of the 
Ghazal the wild rice of Senegal grows freely, and is of 
good quality. 

There are numerous vegetables cultivated by the Bongo, 
such as the mungo bean, which they call “ bokwa ;” the 
earth nut ; sesame, to the cultivation of which the. Bongo 
give attention next to that of sorghum. Various kinds of 
yams are also seen; gourds of two principal kinds, the 
white and the yellow. The onion is unknown below the 
southern limits of Kordofan and Darfur. 

Compared with Africa in general, this district is defi- 
cient in the growth of spices. 

Tobacco culture receives a good deal of attention. There 
are two kinds, the Virginian and the common, and the 
natives are much addicted to smoking. 

A great abundance of fruit is afforded by the common 
trees of the country. 

There is an entire deficiency of common salt throughout 
the district of the Ghazal: alkali is its substitute, obtained 
by soaking ashes of burnt wood. 


Animals. 


The domestic animals of the Bongo are poultry, dogs, 
and goats; sheep and cattle are rare. 

The wild animals are buffalo, antelopes, ichneumons, 
civets, genets, wild cats. 

Elephants appear to have become scarce. Lions, 
leopards, baboons, hyenas, &c., exist in the forests. 


Climate. 


In Bongo Land the Karif or rainy season opens as early 
as March: by occasional showers ; up to August the showers 
increase in number but are never continuous, and at the 
most only take place every third or fourth day. Up to 
June they are attended by tempests and thunderstorms, 
but after that their violence abates. After July there is 
a change of temperature which only occasionally reaches 
the extreme point again, and this only about 95° F. 

The climate is exceedingly uniform, a fact to be attri- 
buted to the absence of mountain ranges. The trade 
winds exert their influence without hindrance over the 
whole country. 


Money. 
The “ Loggoh kullutty” is the circulating medium. It 
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is a flat iron coin 10 to 12 inches in diameter, with a 
handle on one edge, and serves, as well as lance heads and 
spades, for cash and exchanges. 


Tax DewnKa IN THE Baur GHAZAL PROVINCE. 


The Denka country in the Bahr Ghazal includes nearly The Denka 

the whole of the low ground extending from the Dyur and “. 
Bongo countries as far as the Ghazal and Bahr el-Arab. 
It is a vast plain of dark alluvial clay, unbroken by a 
single hill or mass of rock, and the tracts of forest are 
limited in extent. A sketch has already been given of it 
in the description of the general topography of the Bahr 
el-Ghazal province. 

The clayey swamps become in the season as hard as 
stone, the nie and streams all up, and their 
beds are scarcely to be seen, covered up as they are in the 
rapidly growing herbage. 


Inhabitants. 


The inhabitants are essentially a race of cattle breeders, Inhabitants. 
and despise those tribes who occupy themselves with agri- 
culture, which is here only carried on to a small extent. 
Although some branches of the Denka race are pre- 
eminent foe the size and height of their people, the 
majority of this western branch rarely exceed the middle 
height. They are of lank and sinewy form, and are 
among the darkest coloured of races. The women alone 
wear clothing, which consists of aprons of skin, and carry 
numerous Ornaments, especially iron rings. 


Dwellings. 


The Denka dwellings consist of small groups of huts Dwellirgs. 
clustered in farmsteads over the cultivated plains. There 
are no villages in the proper sense of the word. Theo 
cattle of separate districts are united in a large park calle’ 
“ Murah ” by the KhartQmers. 
The huts are spacious and durable, and frequently 
40 feet in diameter. They are on a foundation of clay 
and straw, and buut of branches of acacia and other hard 
woods, the roof being of cut straw. 


Manners, Customs, and Character. 


They are a cleanly people, and far in advance of the Manners, 
Nubians in their preparation of food. The women, on character. 
account of their proficiency in housekeeping, pay a large 
part in the slave trade, but give more trouble to their 
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masters than slaves of any other race. The male slaves 
used to be converted into soldiers, and were conspicuous 
for their stature and bravery. 

They have a species of religion based on an institution 
called Cogyfr, a society of necromancers and jugglers. 

They have the character of being pitiless and unrelent- 
ing in war, but their domestic ties are very strong. They 
are a pastoral people, but always prepared for war. 


Arms. 


Bows and arrows are unknown, but lances, clubs, and 
sticks are the favourite weapons, and they carry a shield 
of buffalo hide. 


Domestic Animals. 


The domestic animals are oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs; 

ultry are never seen. 

The cattle are in enormous numbers, and belong to the 
Zebu race. They are smaller than those of the Baggara 
and Hassanieh. They have a hump, and are generally 
white in colour. 

The sheep are of a breed peculiar to the Denka, 
Nuehr, and Shilluks, and are remarkable for the shaggy 
covering to their shoulders. The continual moisture of 
the pasture produces internal worms, from which they 
suffer to a great extent. 

The goat is of the Ethiopian form, but somewhat 


Yr. 

very idea of the Denka is how to acquire and maintain 
cattle, to which they pay a kind of reverence. A cow is 
never slaughtered. 

The only domestic animal killed for food is the goat, 
which scarcely represents the thirtieth part of the value of 
& COW. 

The breed of cattle is degenerating for want of crossing. 
au are incapable of carrying burdens or of travelling. 

The yield of milk is miserable. 

Neither camels nor asses, nor mules, nor horses, are 
available in Central Africa, and the only animal by which 
these countries can be opened up, 7.e, the elephant, is being 
quickly exterminated by the demand for ivory. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture is carried on to a great extent. 

The corn cultivated is the largest form of the species; 
takes nine months to ripen, and the stems become hard 
and woody. 
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There are also cultivated three kinds of beans, earth 
nuts (arachis), earth peas ( Voandzeiu Subterranea), sesanie, 
yams, and Virginian tobacco. 


Trees. 


The character of the vegetation approaches to that of Trees. 
Kordofan. The commonest trees are the Seyel acacia, 
hegelig, tamarind, Christ’s thorn, cappara, &c. 


Water. 


In the dry season water is obtained from wells, the Water. 
residue of the great pools formed in the rainy season. 
These are teeming with filth and animal life, and cause 
the intestine worms among the sheep and cattle. 


Climate. 


Among the swamps the miasma is a sure source of Climate. 
fever. 

There are numerous snakes in the Denka country, snakes. 
though never met with in Bongo Land. 


Tue Rrver “* Baur EL-GHAZAL.” 


The passage leading to the Ghazal from the White Nile 
is so choked up with masses of floating papyrus and weed 
that the stream is scarcely perceptible. The river is 
surrounded by a multiplicity of backwaters, and waters 
remaining in old river beds; but an enormous volume of 
water is carried through this channel to the Nile. 

There is always great difficulty in navigating the mass 
of floating weed, and it was while doing so, that Gessi, 
shut in for weeks by the grassy barrier (or sudd), suffered 
such hardships. 

The river becomes wider above the mouth, but the 
breadth is frequently only sufficient for a single vessel, 
while the depth is 30 feet or more. During the rains the 
surrounding country becomes like a vast lake. 

Passing through the Nuehr land, the river wends its 
way through a finely wooded country to the mouth of the 
Babr el-Arab; here it has a width of 1,000 feet, but 
narrows immediately on passing this affluent. 

The depth now falls to about 15 feet, showing that the 
Bahr el-Arab is the main contribution to the lower portion 
of the river. 

About 300 miles above its mouth the Bahr el-Arab is 
found as a stream all the year round, which must be 
crossed in boata. 


iS 
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The current in the Bahr Ghazal becomes hardly per- 
ceptible as it passes through the Denka country, and the 
water being spread out gives the appearance of lakes. 

The river towards Meshera varies in depth from 8 to 15 
feet, and is covered with floating grass islands. The 
channel gradually widens on approaching the cul-de-sac, 
to which the name of the Kyt has been given by the 
Denka. 

This leads to Meshera, the furthest navigable point, 
known also as Rek. 

The sailing boats take about 30 days from Khartim to 
Meshera. | 

The Dyk or Kyt seems to be a backwater, where there 
is no perceptible current, or it may be the ancient bed of 
the Dydar. 

The ramifications of the Bahr Ghazal above the mouth 
of the Bahr el-Arab are very complicated, and but imper- 
fectly known. 

The shores of the Kyt are firm; its waters rise and fall, 
but have no other motion. It widens at its extremity into 
a basin of papyrus frequently choked by weed. In this 
basin are numerous islands which serve as refuges for 
boats, where they are secure from hostile attack. 

The regular landing place is on the southern shore of 
the basin. 

The first boat which entered the Ghazal was that of a 
Khartfim merchant named Habeshy in 1854.. Two years 
later Consul Petherick followed, and was the first to open 
mercantile transactions with the tribes. 


Meshcra. 


NvEurR CounrtrRY. 


The Nuehr are a warlike tribe somewhat formidable to 
the Denka; they occupy a territory in the angle formed by 
the Bahr Ghazal and Bahr el-Jebel (Upper White Nile) 
rivers, and are hemmed in between the Denka and the 
Shilldks. 

In habits they resemble both these races, but differ in 
dialect. 

Pasturage is their chief pursuit. 

Their huts resemble those of the Denka, always clean 
and free from vermin. The men go naked, but the 
women are clothed about their loins. 

In appearance the Denka, Shilliks, and Nuehr, all 
inhabitants of low marshy flats, strongly resemble each 


other. 
Dyér Country. 


Dytr The Dyfi inhabit the territory between the north-east 
counry: frontier of Bongo Land and the Denka country. 
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Dyfir is a name given by the Denka, and means wild 
men, or men of the woods, and is used as a term of 
contempt. 

The district is the inferior terrace of the ferruginous 
formation from which they extract a large amount of iron, 
and are all of them smiths by profession. 

They call themselves Lwoh, and claim to be descended 
from the Shillaks, whose dialect they use. 

The area of their territory is small, and their numbers 
cannot exceed 20,000. 

On the north they are bounded by the large tribe of the 
Dembo, and by smaller clans. 

They adhere to the Shillak mode uf decorating them- 
selves, though for years they have been in partial de- 
pendence on the Denka. 


Occupations. 


Iron manufacture is their principal occupation, and they Occupations. 
produce a metal excellent with regard to its homogeneous- 
- ness and malleability. 

Iron smelting is carried on in March, just before seeding Iron. 
time, when they move away from their huts partly for this 
purpose, and also to drag the rivers for fish, The men 
also spend their time in hunting, while the labour in the 
fields is done by women, who likewise occupy themselves 
in making wicker-work and pottery. 

Agriculture. 

This is much the same as among the Bongos already Agriculture. 
described. 

Huts. 

Every tribe has always its peculiar description of hut, Dwellings. 
and that of the Dyf(r is a simple structure of wicker-work, 
of wood,or bamboo, cemented with clay, and roofed with 
straw. 

The Dyfr have large families, and were it not for the 
depredations of the Nubians, would be a dense population. 

The Nubians appropriated their corn, reduced them to 
slavery, and employed them as porters and builders. 


Domestic Animals. 
Goats, a few poultry, and dogs are the only domestic meni 
animals possessed by the Dydar. = 
Mirtv Country. 
The Mittu country lies to the south-east of Bongo Land, Mittu 


country. 
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between it and the River Rohl. In its southern part it is 


broken and hilly, but possesses many most fertile tracts. 


Pupulation, 


Agriculture. 


Domestic 
animals. 


Dwellings. 


The nation really consists of groups of tribes, the 
northern of which call themselves Mittu, while the others 
have the following names,—Madi, Madi Kaya, Abbakah, 
and Luba. 

Their collective country lies between the Rohl and the 
Roah rivers, and for the most part is situated between 
5° and 6° N. lat. 

To the north it touches on the Denka tribes of the Rohl 
and Agar. On the south it is bounded by the eastern 
extremity of the Niam-Niam and the Makaraka. The 


Mittu call their own land “ Moro.” 


Population. 


The Mittu tribes can all converse with one another, 
though there are slight differences in their dialects. 

In manners, customs, and dress they most nearly 
resemble the Bongo. 

The Khartfimers had stations in the country, but never 
entirely subjugated the more southern tribes. 

In the scale of humanity the Mittu are inferior to the 
Bongo, and are not capable of sustaining much fatigue. 

In adornments and mutilations of their bodies the 
Mittu have distinctive characteristics of theirown. Their 
most remarkable habit is the distortion of their lips with 
plates of ivory, &c. 


Agriculture. 


The land is very productive, and they diligently cultivate 
in it a variety of cereals, roots, and fruit. It requires 
little labour bestowed on it, and is specially fertile between 
lats. 5° and 5° 30’ N. in the districts on the Upper Roah 
and Wokko; and in the district of Mbomo, between the 
Lehssy and the Roah, where the growth of maize is 
extensive, 


Domestic Animals. 


They breed the same domestic animals as the Bongo, 
viz., goats, dogs, and pouty they possess no cattle, and 
show according to certain theories, that they are not far 
above cannibals by their preference for doy’s flesh. 


Dreellings. 


Their huts are smaller and far inferior to those of the 
Bongo. 
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Habits. 
They are great lovers of music, and have many different Habits. 
forms both of wind and stringed instruments. 


Armes. 


Their dexterous use of the bow and arrow gives them Arms. 
a certain superiority over their neighbours. The arrows 
are 3 feet long; they despise shield but keep a liberal 


supply of spears. 
BaBUKUR TRIBE, 


This race inhabits a small tract of about 350 square Babukur 
miles on the south-west portion of Bongo Land to the west tribe. 
of the Tondi river. They came originally from the south, + _ 

robably impelled northwards by the Niam-Niam. They , 
have been compressed into their present territory by the 
raids of the Niam from the south, and those of the 
KartQmers from the north. 

They are a warlike resolute race of very dark colour, 
short in stature, and of repulsive expression. 

They are expert at all work, but have such a love of 
freedom that they were difficult to enslave. Another 
section of this tribe lies to the south-east on the southern 
frontier of Mittu Land. 


BELLANDA TRIBE, 


This race has a territory to the west of the Babukur Beltanda 
on the south-west frontier of Bongo Land. They use the ‘ibe. 
Shillak dialect. ' 

They are partly under the King of Niam-Niam, and |. 
partly under the Egyptian Government. r 


SRHRE TRIBE. 


This tribe resembles the Niam-Niam, to whom they Sehre tribe. 
were originally subject. Their district lies to the north- 
west of Bellanda, and the scenery is here very diversified ; 
dense woods being relieved by culture lands and the 
homesteads of the natives, 

In appearance they resemble the Niam-Niam, but are 
not tattooed, and are of a dark chocolate colour. 

They are a well-built robust race, and in this respect 
more resemble the Golo and Bongo. 

Their huts are carefully built and kept up, and are far 
superior to those of the Golo or Kredy. 

hey appear to have neither goats nor dogs, and their live 
stock consists in a few cocks and hens, 


Water. 


Agriculture. 


Character. 


Golo tribe. 


Agriculture. 


Water. 


The Kreedy 
tribe. 
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Their lances resemble those of the Bongo, but their bows 
and arrows are smaller. 

The women’s attire consists in bunches of grass and 
leaves fastened by a girdle. They disfigure their lips like 
the Mittu. 

Hunting is their principal occupation, which is pro- 
ductive, as the district abounds in such wild animals as 
buffalo, antelopes, lions, &c. 


Water. 


The country is all but destitute of water, for the Pango 
separates a country teeming with springs from one that is 
barren of them. With the exception of a few streams, 
pools and marshes, scattered at far intervals, afford the 
only supply. 

Agriculture. 


Sweet potato, Cassava, horse-beans, &c., are among the 
products. 


Character. 


The people are most light-hearted, and bear hardships 
with great cheerfulness. 


Goto TRIBE. 


The Golo resemble the Bongo in manners and personal 
appearance, though their dialects have very little in 
common. 

Their huts are more like those of the Niam-Niam. The 
roofs projecting far beyond the clay walls, and supported 
on posts. 


Agriculture. 
Dokhn corn and sweet potatoes are extensively culti- 
vated. 
Water. 


Brooks and springs are plentiful among the gneiss and 
granite rocks. 


Tuer Kreepy TRIBES. 


The Kreedy tribes inhabit the Fertit country. “ Fertit” 
being a name applied by the Baggara Arabs and the 
inhabitants of Darfur to distinguish these tribes from the 
Niam-Niam. In a wider sense the term is applied to all 
nations south of Darfur. 
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The country, as already mentioned, has been utterly 
desolated by the slave e, which established some of its 
earliest stations here. 

“Dar Fertit,” the territory of the Kreedy, lies to the 
west of the Bongo and Golo lands. It is bounded on the 
north by the Baggara Arabs, on the west by the Mango 
and Benda tribes, who have their districts on the Upper 
Bahr el-Arab. On the south their territory anpieches 
the Niam-Niam country. 


Inhabitants. 


_ The population is a conglomeration of the representatives Inhabitants. 
of different races, the remnants of a systematic destruction. 

The following tribes predominate: viz., the Nduggo, 
situated about Dem Sebehr; the Bix around Dem Gudyu; 
and the Yongbongo between the two former. 

In form they are below the average height, thick and 
unwieldy in figure, and of a coppery colour. 

The caravan roads from Dem Nduggo to Darfur run in Road to 
a N.N.W. direction; they pass through the Mango copper mines 
country, and, crossing the Bahr el-Arab, traverse the Sinennis. 
region of Hofat el-Nahahs, where the notorious copper 
mines are said to exist. 

These mines are about six days’ journey north of 
Mango Land. 

The copper is brought into market in the shape of rings 
or cakes, but no systematic mining is carried on. 


Water. 


In the Kreedy country are numerous running streams, Water. 
Khor beds, and stretches of fine forest. 


Occupations. 


Fishing, agriculture, basket making, &c., are among the Occupations. 
chief occupations of the people. : 


Deellings. 


The huts are entirely wanting in superstructure, and Dwellings. 
resemble those of the Kaffirs, ; 

Descriptions of the Monbuttu and Niam-Niam coun- | 
tries, which are on the frontiers of the Mudirieh of the — 
Bahr Ghazal Province, are to be found in “The Heart of 
Africa,” by Dr. Schweinfurth. 


Population. 


Emigra- 
tion. 


Dwellings. 
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THE SHILLOK COUNTRY.* 


THE Shillik tribe of negroes inhabits the entire bank of 
the White Nile for 200 miles northwards of the mouth of 
the Ghazal river. Their strip of territory, however, is 
not more than 10 miles wide. Formerly, they extended 
much further north than at present, and had settlementa 
on all the islands of the Nile, though now they only ex- 
ceptionally penetrate to lat. 12° 30 N. 

e Baggara Arabs hem them in on the west, and are 
constantly extending their encroachments along the river 
bank, and have, moreover, with their flocks ventured far 
to the east of the stream into the land of the Denka. 
During the dry season the Baggara hold all the left bank, 
but return to the melee of the interior during the rains. 
Wherever they settle they completely drive out the 
Shilldks. 

The Shillikst had an ancient dynasty of kings, and a 
form of government which was destroyed by Mohammed 
Ali. They are said to have numbered two millions before 
the Egyptians occupied their country. 

In the year 1871 their subjection to the Egyptian 
Government was completed. At this time a census was 
taken of the villages, by which their number was esti- 
mated at 3,000. Taking the number of huts in a village as 
varying from 45 to 200, and the inhabitants of each hut at 
four or five, the number of inhabitants in the country must 
have exceeded 1,000,000. No known part of Africa has a 
density of population so great. Everything here is favour- 
able to support a teeming population—agriculture, fishing, 
pasturage, and the chase. 

The soil is very fertile; for in addition to the rains, it is 
watered by the rising of the river and artificial irrigation. 

A certain amount of emigration from the Shilliks goes 
on in a south-westerly direction, where considerable num- 
bers of them, the Dembo and the r, have settled on 
the borderland between the Bongo and the Denka. There 
are also settlements of Shillaks about the mouth of the 
Sobat river. 


Deellings. 


The entire west bank of the Nile, as far as the district 
of the Shillaks reaches, has the appearance of a continuous 
village, the sections of which are separated by intervals 


varying from 300 to 1,000 paces. These clusters of huts 


* “The Heurt of Africa,” Schweinfurth. 
¢ ‘* Colonel Gordon in Central Africa.” 
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are built with great regularity, and closely crowded toge- 
ther. Every village has ita overseer, whilst there is a 
superintendent over 50, 70, or 100 villages, who has the 
control over a district. There are about 100 districts, 
each distinguished by its particular name. 

In the centre of each village is a circular space, where 
the inhabitants congregate. 


Appearance, Manners, and Customs. 


They are short in stature, and unpleasing in appear- Appearance, 
ance. The men wear no clothes, but cover their jeg Manners, 


with red and grey ashes. The women wear a leather 
apron. 

The hair of the men is worn clotted together in all sorts 
of fantastic shapes with clay, gum, or ue 

They carry clubs similar to the knobkerries of South 
Africa, but their only other arms are long flat-headed 
lances. 


Domestic Animals 


The Shilliks breed oxen, sheep, and goats; they also 
sso Teed and dogs. 
e dogs are shaped like greyhounds, but are smaller ; 
they are exceedingly active, and are used in chasing 
antelope. 


Canoes. 


The Shillfk canoe, in which they navigate the Nile, is 
formed of long pieces of the Ambatch wood, which is 
lighter than cork. These canoes or rafts generally carry 
two persons, and are especially adapted for the marshy 
navigation of the river, as they can be carried on the head 
without difficulty, when it is necessary to cross an island 
or morass. 


Products. 


and 


customs. 


Domestic 
aniinals. 


Cotton grows wild, but the people are ignorant of the art Products. 


of manufacturing from it. 

Large quantities of dhura and some maize are grown. 

Tobacco is also found. 

The country consisting simply of rich alluvial soil, there 
is no iron, and this article is accordingly much prized by 
the natives. 

The rains begin in May and are regular throughout four 
months; so that cotton might be cultivated without the 
expense of artificial irrigation. 

e Acacia forests produce gum in unlimited quantities, 
but there is no trade in it from here, 


Seat of 
government, 


Fashoda. 


Khartim. 
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The northern end of this country is rich in forests of the 
Acacia Arabica (sunt)}—a wood that is invaluable as fuel 
for steamers, and is the only really durable wood for ship- 
building in the Sadan. 

The seat of the Egyptian Government is at Fashoda, 
The inhabitants are discontented, and, if occasion offered, 
are ready to rise against the Government. In 1876 such a 
rising took place, and but for the accidental presence of 
Gessi Pasha, Fashoda would have been taken. 

Fashoda is situated in lat. 9° 52’ N. at 618 miles by 
river from Khartim. It completely commands the river, 
is fortified by a wall and flanking towers, and garrisoned 
by a regiment of Egyptian soldiers, 


REPORT ON TOWNS. 


Suort descriptions of many of the towns will be found 
among the details of those routes passing through them, 
pp. 151-190. 

The following are the principal places in the provinces 
included in the foregoing reports :— — 


KyarrtM. 


Khartiim is situated near the confluence of the Blue and 
White Niles, at a height of 1,450 feet above the sea. It lies 
chiefly along the left bank of the Blue river, from which, 
however, it is partially gl vane by gardens, and is at the 
same time so near the White Nile, that its mundations 
frequently reach the earthern wall by which the place is 
surrounded, The town, as approached from the White 
river, pee a mass of dirty-grey houses, overtopped by 
a single minaret, and in front a sterile sandy plain with- 
out trees or bushes. It is entered by a lone narrow 
street, stretching from west to east, and terminating in 
the market. This street is dirty in the extreme, and bor- 
dered by mud houses, whose doors are their only openings 
to the street. In other ts of the town there is no 
semblance of regularity; the houses are of all sizes and 
shapes, and the streets mere labyrinths. Here and there 
are open spaces large enough for gardens, and even for 
corn-fields. 

There are also numerous hollow flats, in which during 
the rainy season water collects and stagnates, rendering 
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the place very unhealthy. The street above mentioned is 
the best in Khartfim; it contains the Governor's residence 
and offices, and many‘ spacious mansions belonging to 
Turks, Copts, and Arabs. All the other houses are of a 
miserable description, consisting of sun-dried clay, cemented 
with cow-dung and slime. In the market-place is the 
mosque built of brick, and here also are the bazaar, coffee-’ 
houses, brandy shops, &c. In addition to the buildings 
already mentioned there is a Coptic and a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a Roman Catholic school, an infirmary, a gaol, and 
barracks. 

The gardens along the Blue Nile produce vegetables and 
fruits in great variety. The date palm here reaches its 
most southern limit, and ceases to fully ripen its fruit, 
though as a tree it still grows vigorously. 

There is much land for cultivation along the borders of 
the Blue Nile, but the tax on the water-wheels and the 
contributions levied on the produce cause the Arabs to 
limit their agriculture to their bare necessities. 

The population is of a very mixed character. 


Exv-OBEIYAD. 


El-Obeiyad, the capital of Kordofan, is situated in lat. 
13° 15’ N. and long. 30° 7’ E. Itis a straggling collection of 
mud huts, comprising six different villages, each forming a 
separate quarter, inhabited by a distinct class of men, and 
standing in a vast plain. The dwellings are mere huts of 
straw and mud, with the exception of afew built of clay, 
and- the Government House, one of the mosques, three 
barracks, and a hospital built of sun-dried bricks. 

The market-place presents a scene of much animation 
during the day; for this is a great trading centre for gum, 
ostrich feathers, &c. 

There is a Roman Catholic mission established here, 
which is a branch of that at Khartfm ; and it is reported 
to be in a flourishing condition. 

The priests state that they do not find the climate very 

ing. 

The wells are very deep, some as much as 100 feet, and 
at times water is very scarce ; for this reason it is probable 
that the seat of Government will be removed to Bara. 

100,000 cwts. of gum is annually sent from Obeiyad. 


BaRA. 


Bara is a pretty town. The wells are 20 or 30 feet deep, 
and there are splendid gardens; all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables can be bought. 

H 
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SuAKIN. 


Sufkin is the principal port on the Red Sea for all mer- 
chandize from the Nile provinces. It was formerly held 
directly subject to the Turkish power, but in 1865 was, for 
a consideration, handed over to the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Though formed by nature to serve as a harbour for the 
Egyptian Sidan and even for Abyssinia, as long as its 
airatnisteation was under Arabia and Constantinople, it 
could never rise, and its prosperity now is only compa- 
rative. The Egyptian Government still obstructs traffic 
by the heavy duties which it levies on the natural inter- 
course with Suez. This Government seem to prefer the 
harbour of Massuah, but the latter is twice as far from 
KhartQm as Suakin is from Berber, and the trade from 
the Nile vid Berber is still uninterrupted. 

Suakin is situated in lat. 19° 17’ N. and long. 37° 20 E. 
It consists of the town proper built on an island, and of a 
suburb on the mainland, which has outgrown the town both 
in population and importance. It contains a number of 
mosques and public buildings, of which the principal are 
the Governor’s house, the Custom-house, and the bazaar. 

The inner harbour is formed by a channel 500 yards 
wide, which penetrates between the mainland and two 
islands, on one of which the town is built. Though com- 
pletely sheltered from all winds, it is too shallow to admit 
the largest vessels. 

These two islands are situated in a lagoon or bay, which 
is connected with the sea by a neck of water about three- 
quarters of a mile long, and just wide enough to admit of 
two ships passing. In this bay, outside the islands, there 
is, according to a report by Captain Gascoigne, Royal 
Horse Guards, in 1882, water deep enough for ocean-going 
steamers. 

This officer also reports to the following effect :—The 
entrance to the harbour is difficult, and as there are no 
lights, can only be approached in daylight, because there 
are dangerous coral reefs lying off the coast for 20 miles, 
both north and south. These reefs are not buoyed, and 
lie only a few feet below the surface. 

The harbour, though small, is very secure. 

The town may be said to be practically undefended, for 
though two small field-guns command the causeway, built 
by Colonel Gordon, connecting the town with the main- 
land, yet the channel all along one side of the town is so 
narrow, that an attacking force could easily wade across it. 

The town could also be bombarded from the sea. 

The Governor is under the orders of the Governor of 
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the Red Sea ports, who resides at his official residence a 
Massuah. ' 


Steam Service. 


When there is no quarantine at the Arabian ports to Steam 
interfere with the Red Sea steamers, there is a weekly *'”'* 
service to and from Suez by one or other of the three 
following lines, whose vessels touch here :— 

The Egyptian Line or Khedive steamers. 

2.) The British India Steam Navigation Company's 
Persian Gulf ships. 

(3.) And two Rabattino Company’s Red Sea steamers. 

A fourth line has just started, 2.e., the Levant and Eastern 
Steamship Company, whose vessels call en route to Bombay. 
When Captain Gascoigne wrote in 1882 they had only one 
vessel, the “‘ Adowa,” running. 


Inhahitants, 


A few Greek and Italian merchants, and one or two Inhabitants. 
Englishmen, reside in Sufkin. Of the latter, in 1882, one 
was Captain Moncrieff, R.N., Consul for the African ports 
of the Red Sea. 
Troops. 


There is generally a garrison of 300 Nubian troops Garrison. 
stationed in an undefended barrack on the mainland, 
about a mile from the town. 


Supplies. 


Cattle and sheep are very plentiful, and cheap; they Supply. 
can be obtained from the tribes in the neighbourhood, and 
hundreds of them are annually sent by sea to Suez. 


Water Supply. 


The water supply is limited. It is collected during the Water 
wet season in a large reservoir about a mile from the PPIY- 
town. 

There are also two or three wells at the same place. 

Towards the end of the dry season the water becomes 
thick and dark coloured, but it is said not to be unwhole- 


some (1). 
Telegraphs. 
There is a telegraph line to Kaasala, and so vid Khar- Telegraphs. 


tum to Cairo. 
Transport. 


Camels can be bought and hired in great numbers at all Transport. 
H 2 


Routes from 
Siuikin. 
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seasons, but especially in summer, before they go inland 
to bring down the arabic from the interior. 
There are no mules, horses, or donkeys. 


Routes from Sudkin. 


Three main caravan routes into the interior start from 
Suakin— 

(1.) To Berber across the desert on camels (two or three 
different routes). 

(2.) To Aassala across the desert and along the tele- 

ph line. 

(3.) To Toka by the coast, thence up the Baraka river 
to Zaga, near which place the Keren and Kassala road 
joins in. 


¢ 


E.-F ASHER.* 


El-Fasher or Tendelty stands on the western bank of 
the Wadi Tendelty, in an angle formed by the junction 
of the latter with the Wadi of El Kho. 

The Tendelty has no current of its own, but is filled 
during the rains by the overflow from the Kho, and a 
dam, constructed near the junction, retains the water for 
some time. The wells supplying the town are all sunk in 
its beds. 

The wwn consists almost entirely of “ Tukuls” and box- 
shaped straw sheds. On the east of the Tendelty stands 
the palace of the late Sultan, a group of mud huts anda 
few tukuls surrounded by a mud wall about 20 feet high. 

On the town side opposite the palace, the Egyptians have 
constructed a square fort with bank and trench. One gun 
is posted at each angle to command the town, and four 
sentries march up and down the top of the bank. 

The population of the town is about 2,650. Of these 


1,700 are Natives, 
300 Es Sayadiyeh Arabs, 
250 Es Sfbah Arabs, 
400 El Melhah Arabs, 


KASSALA.t 


In 1861, Baker describes Kassala as a walled town sur- 
rounded by a ditch and flanking towers, and containing 
about 8,000 inhabitants exclusive of troops. 

It is the capital of the province of Taka, and the 
Egyptian depot for troops and stores on the Abyssinian 
frontier. 


* ‘Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfur,” Ensor, page 158. 
¢ ‘‘ The Nile Iributanes of Abyssinia.” Baker, page 69. 
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The houses and walls are of unburnt brick, smeared 

“i . and cow-dung 
irect route to eee is by Suez to Sufkin, and 
pee by camels in 16 days, 

The fortifications, though useless against guns, are con- 
sidered by the Arabs impregnable. The walls are of solid 
mud and sun-dried bricks, loopholed for musketry, and 
surrounded by a deep fosse. 

Kassala was built about 1840 after Taka had been an- 
nexed to Egypt. 

The neighbourhood is very fertile, and the River Gash 
supplies excellent water, which should, however, be filtered 
in the rainy season. 

To the south and south-east the country is wild and 
mountainous, and would afford good sanatoria during the 
rainy season. 

A large quantity of gum arabic is collected and sold at 
Kassala. And, in addition, ivory, hides, senna, beeswax, 
&c., are collected by the travelling traders and sold to the 
larger merchants in the town, which, as a trading centre, 
ranks next to Khartaim. 

Kassala, situated as it is, is an important military point 
in case of war with Abyssinia. 

The Basé tribe, through whose country the Gash river 
flows, would be invaluab ble as allies, from their knowledge 
of the roads, and from the fact that their country com- 
mands the very heart of Abyssinia. 

Captain Gascoigne, R.H.G., reports the town as being 
well situated for a military centre at the end of the t 
plain stretching north and east, and at the foot of th 
Abyssinian mountains. Supplies are very abundant. 

The Kassala Mountain is an enormous perpendicular 
mass of granite rising to the height of several thousand 
feet straight out of the plain, and can be seen for many 
miles in all directions, ie 1881, Captain Gascoigne gi 
the number of inhabitants as from 25,000 to 30,000. There 
were a few Greek and Italian merchants, but no English. 

Camel breeding is extensively carried on, and there are 
also large numbers of cows, sheep, and goats in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Korasi, on the Atbara, is considered one of the cheapest 
and best places to buy camels. 

The chief caravan routes from Kassala are— 

1.) To Kedaref (Suk-Abu-Sin), Kalabat, Abyssinia. 

2.) To Gos-Redjeb, down the Atbara to Berber. 

3.) To Korasi across the desert to Khartfim, a bad road 
for water. 

(4.) Amedeh and Kereh, a road much used, good, and 
level, but in places the sand is deep. 
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. (5.) Straight across the plain for 100 miles without 
water to the Hamran Arabs country on the Setit river. 

Three telegraph lines leave Kassala: (1) to Suakin; (2) 
to Shendy, Khartim, Cairo ; (3) to Keren and Massuah. 

The number of troops usually quartered in Kassala is 
800, all Nubians, except some bad characters exiled from 
Lower Egypt. 

Due south of Kassala the Egyptians have lately estab- 
lished a military post at Jirdeh on the Setit, and are 
said to keep about 400 men there. 


MARASUAH. 


Massuah is situated in lat. 15° 36’ N., and long. 39° 
21’ E., on a small barren island in the Red Sea, about one 
mile long by 400 yards broad, and at the north end of the 
Bay of Arkeko. It is connected with the shore by a cause- 
way, a mile in length, built across the shallow water to the 
mainland, where there are barracks and huts for about 
800 to 1,000 soldiers. 

The town itself is built partly of stone and coral, but 
the larger number of the habitations are of poles and grass. 

Water has to be carried 2 miles to the town. 

There is little cultivation in the surrounding country, 
as industry is paralysed by the fear of raids by the 
A byssinians. 

No Sadan produce comes here, only the trade of Abys- 
sinian hides, butter for Djeddah aad the Arabian ports, 
ivory from Shoa, and beeswax. These are brought into 
the town by Abyssinian bearers. 

The chief inhabitants are a few Greeks and Italians ; 
an Italian and a French Consul, the latter also acting as 
agent for Great Britain ; one Englishman, agent for Messrs. 
Wylde, Beyts, & Co.; and a small colony of Banians, 
through whose hands almost all the trade passes. 

There are vexatious export and import duties imposed 
by Egypt. No guns or powder are allowed to be im- 
ported aiid owing to the heavy duties, bad quality of the 
roads, and jealousy between Egypt and Abyssinia, there is 
very little commerce 

e harbour is gopd, and vessels can lie close off the 
town ; but all goods have to be landed in large native open 
boats, and then hauled ashore by manual labour, as there 
are no cranes. The depth of water alongside the Custom 
House quay is 3 to 4 feet, and the quay itself very small. 
The climate is intensely hot, but fairly healthy, 

The Governor of all the Red Sea ports has a palace here, 
built by Gordon Pasha, and resides in it for the greater 
part of the year. 
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The Bazaars are poor and small, and very few supplies Bazaars. 
of any kind are to be had, though, if friendly relations 
were established, much corn, cattle, &c., might be brought 
from Abyssinia. 
Horses and mules are scarce and dear, and there are Transport. 
next to no camels to be had in the neighbourhood, as they 
are of little use on hilly roads. 
Two routes start inland from Massuah, one the main Rontes. 
road into Abyssinia, and the other to Keren. The former 
is said to be bad, rough, and hilly, and a mere mountain 
path for hill ponies and mules. 
The Keren road makes a long detour to the north, in 
order to reach a pass over the mountains into the Anselly 
valley. This path is very steep and bad, just passable for 
laden camels, but no more. 


KErREN.* 


Keren, or Sanhit, as the Egyptians call it, is the 
capital and only towns in the province of Bogos. It is 
situated on the edge of the bie aie of Abyssinia 4,469 
feet above the sea-level. 

It is built on one side of a small tableland about 4 Climate. 
miles long by 2 broad, surrounded by hills, and, from 
its high position, is extremely healthy at all times of the 

ear. 
The fort is on the slope of the hill gradually ascending Fort. 
from the town, but precipitous on the other side, From 
the summit there is an extensive view over all the country, 
except towards the south, where the Abyssinian mountains 
come down to within 2 miles of the town, and form the 
southern boundary of this small elevated plateau. 

The town is built just outside the gates of the fort, and Town.| 
consists of two short broad streets of very poor Greek 
stores, and some clusters of Abyssinian houses and Arab 
huts. 

A mile distant across the plateau is the French mon- French 
astery, with its schools for educating Abyssinian boys for "°°: 
the priesthood, and its Amharic printing press for pub- 
lishing Bibles in the native tongue. 

There are about 10 monks, and a few sisters. 

There is a good vegetable garden, a dairy, and carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ shops. 3 

The monastery, however, is carried on under difficulties ; 
it is an object of suspicion to the Egyptian authorities, 
who regard the monks as spies; while the Abyssinians 
also regard them with distrust, and will not allow them 


* Report by Captain Gascoigne, Royal Horse Guards, 1882, 
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into their country. The pupils are mostly destitute 
children. 

Inside the fort, or more correctly the entrenched camp, 
are rows of round, well-built stone houses for the men ; 
the Governor’s house and offices, the commandant’s house, 
the telegraph office, post office, and Government store 
houses. 

The defences consist of a high well-built wall, of sun- 
dried bricks and hard mud, some 20 feet high, 10 or 12 
feet thick, and surrounded by a deep and broad dry fosse. 

The wall surrounds all the buildings above mentioned, 
and the whole fort is very much the shape of a horse shoe ; 
the toe of the shoe being at the foot of the slope next the 
town, and the sides of the shoe running up hill. Some 
three or four acres are enclosed inside the wall, which, 
though strong against native attacks, would offer no resist- 
ance to field artillery. From the situation of the work on 
the slope of a hill it is very much exposed, and a field pieec 
half a mile distant could destroy every house inside it. 

One telegraph line runs to Massuah, and another to 
Cairo vid and Khartim. 

The strength of the ison varies a good deal, but is 
supposed to consist of one regiment, which, in the 
Egyptian Army, represents 1,000 men when at full 
strength. 

There is next to no trade, as the unsettled state of the 
frontier and hostility of the Abyssinians, prevents mer- 
chants risking their lives and : 

In addition to this, the Egyptian Government geeky is to 
isolate Abyssinia, so as to prevent the import of arms and 
ammunition for King John’s army, which is anxious for 
the recovery of Keren and the lost province of Bogos. 

The Egyptian subjects, the Beni-Amer, and other neigh- 
bouring tribes are all owners of large herds, on which 
they wholly subsist. They produce nothing, and seem to 
require nothing except a few yards of cotton, so that the 
trade of the town consists entirely in supplying the wants 
of the garrison. 

Fuel is scarce, having to be brought from the Anseba 
valley 4 miles distant. 

Water for the town has also to be brought from some 
distance; but there is a well inside the fort that supplies 


the D. 

Dhara is dear, as the surrounding country is but little 
cultivated, and the perpetual dread of raids from Abys- 
sinia prevents the people building good houses or encourag- 
me ee country from settling. 

ere are no camels, and scarcely any horses or mules to 


be bought. , 
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The commonest necessities of life are dear and bad. 

Raschid Pasha, Governor of Keren in 1882, an active © 
Circassian officer, built a brick-kiln for making bricks to 
strengthen the walls and defences of Keren. 


DEBBEH.* 


Debbeh, though in an important position, is only a 
small insignificant village situated on the left bank of the 
Nile, near Old Dongola, and surroundedby cultivation. 

On the borders of the cultivated land there are many 
houses, and the region is thickly populated. 

A market is held twice a week, where butchers’ meat, 

enerally beef, is always for sale. In the neighbourhood a 
ge number of good sized cattle are to be seen. There 
are also many fine sheep and goats. 

The crops consist of wheat, barley, dhura, cotton, &c. 

Debbeh is a commercial centre for ivory and gum from 
the interior, and for merchandise of European production, 
which is distributed to KhartQm, Kordofan, and Darfur. 

The geological formation is Nubian sandstone, which 
has been acted on by heat and metamorphosed on the 
surface. 

Petrified wood is found in great quantities. 


REPORT ON RIVERS. 


Tue NILE. 


THe Nile, as shown in other parts of this report, is 
navigable from Cairo up to the first cataract at Assuan. 
Its course from here to the bend at Old Dongola is de- 
scribed at page 151. 

Between these points it is only navigable for short dis- 
tances between the cataracts. From Berber to Khartim, 
traffic can be carried on by water during the rainy season ; 
but, during the dry season, it is not possible for anything 
but boats of very light draught. 

The question of opening up communication with Central 
Africa is becoming every year of greater importance. 
Several projects have been set on foot with this object, but 
the main difficulty is the question of transport from the 
great lakes to the sea. 


¢ ‘Report on Northern and Central Kordofan, &c.,” by Colonel Colston, 
page 18. 
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The eight cataracts which are formed in the course of 
the Nile from Albert Nyanza to the Mediterranean, and 
the liability of the narrow channels in the great marsh- 
land between Bohr and the Sobét to be blocked by the 
Tawfs (Sudd), the floating islands of grass which have so 
often proved such terrible obstacles to navigation, and the 
ever-shifting sandbanks upon which even the lightest boats 
frequently get stranded during the dry season, present 
engineering difficulties to navigation which are practically 
insurmountable ; not to mention the Murchison Falls where 
the Nile springs at one leap over a ledge of rock 120 feet high 
or the long succession of rapids between these falls an 
Foweira, where, in some 30 miles, the river falls more than 
800 feet. Another serious difficulty i in using the Nile as a 
waterway for steamers is the question of fuel. For hundreds 
of miles south of Khartfim trees are scarcely to be met 
with in the Valley of the Nile, and fuel is becoming very 
scarce even with the small amount of traffic that exists. 

Colonel Gordon writing on his passage from Lado to 
Khartfm in February, 1875, says: “ The navigation be- 
tween this and Khartfim is a terrible affair ; firewood begins 
to get scarce, and every year will make it scarcer. There are 
innumerable shoals, &c., and you cannot make the Arab 
captains work well.” 

As regards the navigation from Berber to Khart(im, the 
following is an extract from notes made hy Major Watson, 
R.E.,* to accompany his survey of the White Nile :— 

“After a few days’ delay at Berber, we proceeded by 
steamer up the Nile to Khartam. The river was nearly 
at its greatest height, and navigation was cousequently 
easy, even at the cataracts which lie between Shendy and 
Khartim. At this point the Nile passes through a range 
of hills which contract its bed, and so increase the rapidity 
of the current. When the Nile is low, it is not possible to 
pass these rapids, except in boats of very light draught, as 
there are many dangerous sunken rocks. The distance 
from Berber to Khart(iim occupied six days, but it can be 
done in from three to four without difficulty.” 

In speaking of the Nile at Lado above Khartfiim, he 
says: ‘“‘ By the middle of November the Nile had fallen 
about 3 feet below the highest point of that season, 
and it continued to fall ieadily until the end of January, 
1875, when I left Rigaf to cen to Cairo. For this reason 
the navigation was semewhat more intricate than when 
we ascended in November; but there was no real difficulty, 
and we reached Khartfim in 16 days after leaving Lado. 
In many places the fall of the river had quite changed the 


* ** Journal of the Royal Geographica: Society,” 1876, vol. xlvi, page 413. 
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character of the country, and districts which had been 
completely under water were now dry and covered with 
vegetation.” 

‘As the Nile was so low, it was impossible for a 
steamer to get over the cataracts between Khartim and 
Shendy.” 


Notes to Accompany a Survey of the White Nile from Lado pas 
to Nyamyungo. By Colonel C. G. Gordon, R.E., C.B.* gordon. 


“The River Nile is navigable for boats at all seasons Lado to 
from Lado to Bedden, and during three parts of the year 5°¢4e"- 
it is navigable for steamers of moderate draught to-a point 
within 3 miles of Bedden, but in the dry season steamers 
cannot proceed higher than Gondokoro. 

“The road by land from Lado to Rigaf, and from Rigaf 
to Bedden, is through well cultivated undulating country. 

“From Bedden the country is navigable for boats to Bedden to 
Kerri, but the rapids at Bedden necessitate a tranship- Kee. 
ment at that station. The road between these two points 
by land is through an open country, sloping gently down 
to the river. Two considerable streams are crossed, one 
of which, the Lima, is generally knee-deep, but after 
storms is impassable. “It has a steady current. The 
second, the Kya, is a torrential stream, and always danger- 
ous to cross. , 

“ After ing the Kya, the country becomes more Kerrie to 
rugged, and this continues on both sides of the Nile, until /#>ereh- 
near Kerrie, where it opens out again, and continues open 
to near Laboreh. 

“The river from Kerrie to Laboreh cannot be termed 
impassable. There are some awkward rapids in it, but 
they would soon become known, and the river might be 
utilised to a great extent. The land road is good, and 
through cultivated country. 

“* At Laboreh the country comes down more abruptly to Laboreh to 
the river on both sides. e river continues of much the Dut. 
same character as between Kerri and Laboreh up to the 
junction of the Asua with it, when a series of more serious 
rapids occur, which terminate in a steep rapid, with a 
fali of about 1 in 6, known as the Fola rapids. For about 
24 miles beyond this the river is free from any ob- 
stacle up to Dufli and even to Lake Albert. The land 
road passes along the river’s edge, the chain of mountains 
on the west bank coming down close to the edge, and 
leaving a small plain at their base. This continues nearly 
up to the point of junction of the Asua, where the country 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. xlvi, page 431. 
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ends in a steepish cliff on the river bank. The road 
crosses the River Tyoo, a considerable stream, 9 miles 
from Laboreh. Eight miles further on it leaves the river 
bank, and, crossing several torrent beds, it follows the foot 
of the hills to near Dufli. This part of the country is a 
wilderness. 

“The only real difficulty in the navigation of the Nile 
is the Fola rapid. The abruptness of the land on each 
side of the rapid prevents any hope of towing a boat or 
steamer through it. 

“‘ Just above these rapids the country opens out into a 
vast plain, bounded on the west by the Kookoo moun- 
tains. 

“ The Nile from Dufli to Lake Albert is very sluggish, 
and papyrus isles abound in it. The west bank is well 
cultivated, but the east bank is generally deserted. From 
Magunga to Murchison Falls the river is navigable, but 
between Murchison Falls and Karuma it is obstructed by 
several rapids. The country is rugged in the extreme, and 
almost uninhabited. 

‘“‘ From Karuma past Foweira and Mruli, up to Mount 
Marusi, the river is open and deep; near Mount Marusi 
it opens out, and many papyrus isles obstruct the naviga- 
tion. 

“One of these difficult passages occurs nearly opposite 
Mount Marusi, where the river is not more than 60 feet 
wide, although in general it is about 800 yards in width. 

“ After the passage there is a vast lake extending to an 
unknown distance to the east. Another narrow passage 
occurs some 30 miles further south, the river being con- 
tracted to a width of 3 or 4 yards for a length of about 
12 miles. This is a very serious obstacle to the navigation. 

“* After passing this narrow gut, the river is clear up to 
Isamba Falls.” 

The Sudd. 


After passing south of the mouth of the Sobft, a region 
of immense flats and boundless marshes is entered upon, 
through which the river winds in a labyrinth-like course 
to Gondokoro. 

The junction of the Bahr Zeraf is 30 miles from the 
Sobat. 

The Bahr Zeraf, the lower course of the Bahr el-Jebel, 
and the Bahr el-Ghazal, are all liable to become choked 
with masses of vegetation or grass barriers formed by 
floating islands of weeds, &c. What should be the river's 
bed then assumes the appearance of a vast marsh, through 
which, if it is neglected, it becomes impossible to navi- 
gate. 
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As Colonel Gordon states, below Gondokoro, the Nile 
spreads out into lakes; on the edge of these an aquatic 
plant with roots 5 feet long flourishes. 

The natives burn the tops when dry, the ashes form a 
mould, fresh grasses grow till it becomes like terra firma, 
The Nile rises and floats out these masses; they come 
down to a curve in the river, and then stop, and so the 
river becomes at length blocked. These barriers have been 
cut away many times; Sir S. Baker cut his way throngh 
80 miles of sudd, but this, unless the river is kept open Gy 
constant navigation, is always liable to reform. In Sep- 
tember, 1880, Gessi Pasha suffered great hardships on the 
Bahr Gazal during his voyage back to Khartim. He 
found a grass barrier in front, and a strong wind drove 
other floating islands down upon him in rear, thus blocking 
him up for weeks. 

In September, 1879, Mr. Felkin was unable to proceed 
from Lado to Khartim by water on account of the sudd, 
which Mr. Lupton had been trying for nearly a year to 
open up. At that time 26 miles of had been re- 
moved. In 1881 Mr. Felkin repo the Nile as clear 


He describes the “ tawfs,” or age grass islands in 
O63 and the Egyptian Sddan,” vol. 11, p. 110. 

e Nile when it flows into Lake No (Mohren el- 

Bohur, or Mouth of the Streams) appears to be a 
channel varying from 100 yards to a mile in breadth, but, 
from the masthead of a steamer, it would be seen that 
there is a sea of grass on either side of this water channel, 
and that the real banks of the river are 4, 8, or even 
12 miles distant on either side. Under all this grass is 
water, which is slowly making its way down to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the absorption of the water by sand and 
sun. The grass which floats on the top of the water is 
so thick that it is possible to walk on itp and were it not 
for this covering, the evaporation over*such a vast area 
would greatly diminish the supply of water to Lower 
Egypt. 
"A considetable part of the Nuehr tribe actually live on 
the floating mass of vegetation, fish and the stalks of a 
waterlily Fotis their only food. The surface of the 
water is covered by a dense tangled mass of papyrus, 
ambatch, and other water plants, which, in places, grow to 
a height of from 15 to 30 feet. 

At the rise and fall of the Nile, quantities of the grass 
get torn away and floated down stream. If the season is 
unusually wet, the stream increases in bulk and rapidity, 
and thousands of large masses of the grass are sent floating 
down. 


The Atbara. 
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The channel of the river (not its true banks) is very 
tortuous, and at Lake No, where the Bahr el-Ghazal flows 
into the Nile, there is a sharp turn to the east. If the 
water contributed at the same time by the Bah el-Ghazal 
happens to be insignificant and incapable of sweeping 
away the floating masses, a block is the result. 


TRIBUTARIES OF THE NILE. 


According to Sir Samuel Baker (“ The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia,” preface), the two great Abyssinian affluents, 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara, which though insignificant 
during the dry season, are streams of extreme grandeur 
from the middle of June to the end of September, are the 
origin of the inundations, the sand deposit, and the fertility 
of Lower Egypt. In his words, “‘ The Equatorial lakes feed 
Egypt; but the Abyssinian rivers cause the inundations.” 

ar larger volumes of water, however, come down the 
White Nile, but this, being a sluggish river, and fed by 
equatorial rains, and the never-failing reservoirs of the 

t lakes, may not have the same effect on the rising of 
the Nile in Lower Egypt. 

The* great drains of Abyssinia are the Atbara, Setit, 
Salam, Angareb, Rahad, Dinder, and Blue Nile. They all 
have a uniform course from south-east to north-west, and 
meet the Nile in two mouths by the Blue Nile at KhartOm 
in lat. 15° 30’, and by the Atbara in lat. 17° 37’. 

The Blue Nile and the Atbara pour their floods into the 
main Nile in the middle of June. At that season the 
White Nile is at a considerable level, though not its highest. 
The sudden rush of water from Abyssinia causes the in- 
undation. 


THE ATBARA. 


The Atbara, known also as the Bahr el-Aswat or Black 
River, carries a larger proportion of soil than any other 
tributary of the Nile. It 1s about 450 yards in average 
width, and from 25 to 30 feet deep during the rainy season. 
It is the last tributary of the Nile, whose course from here 
to the sea is about 1,100 miles in length. The absorption 
and evaporation through the sandy deserts must be 
enormous. 

The Atbara, though so important a river in the rainy 
season, is more or less dry for several months of the year, and 
presents nothing but a sheet of glaring sand like the desert 
it flows through. For upwards of 150 miles from its junc- 


* “ Albert Nyanza.” Buker. 
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tion with the Nile it s perfectly dry from the beginning of 
March to June. At intervals of a few miles there are 
pools or ponds of water left in the deep holes below the 
_general average of the river’s bed. In these pools, some of 
which may be a mile in length, are congregated all the 
inhabitants of the river, crocodiles, hippopotami, turtles, 
fish, &c. 

The rainy season commences in Abyssinia in the middle 
of May, but the first rains are absorbed by the parched 
soil, and the torrents do not fill till the middle of June. 
From June to September the storms are terrific, and the 
Atbara becomes a vast river, joining to its own volume the 
waters of its tributaries, the Setit, Royf4n, Salim, and 
Angareb. Its waters are dense with soil, and covered with 
masses of drift wood. 

After the end of the rains, in the middle of September, 
the Atbara disappears, but the rivers Setit, Salam, and 
Angareb, though much reduced, still send all the year 
round a constant supply of water into the Atbara. This is 
absorbed, however, in the sandy bed of the latter during 
the dry season, and not a drop reaches the Nile. This 
illustrates what might be expected to happen to the waters 
of the Blue Nile and the Atbara in the Nubian desert, 
were it not for the steady volume supplied by the White 
Nile. 


BuvE Nive (Bahr el-Azrek). 


The Blue Nile during the dry season is so reduced that Biue Nile. 
there is not sufficient water for the small vessels engaged 
in transporting produce from Sennar to Khartim. In this 
season the water is beautifully clear, from whence the 
name Bahr el-Azrek or Blue River. In quality the water 
is a great contrast to that of the White Nile. 

The course of the Blue Nile is through fertile soil ; there 
is a trifling loss by absorption, and during heavy rains 
there is a vast amount of earthy matter of a red colour 
contributed by its waters to the Nile. 

The principal afiluents are the Rahad and Dinder flowing 
from Abyssinia. 

The Rahad is entirely dry during the dry season, and Rahad. 
the Dinder is reduced to a succession of deep pools divided ?¢24¢"- 
by sandbanks, 


SoBAT. 


The mouth of the Sob&t is about 680 miles south of The Sobdt. 
Khart(fim by river. In January, 1863, Baker reports it as 
being bank-full, with a powerful current, and a depth of 
from 26 to 28 feet. The water is far superior to that of 
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the White Nile, but is yellowish in colour, and colours the 
Nile for a great distance. The power of the stream is so 
superior to that of the White Nile, that it banks up the 
waters of the latter as it joins them. This has the effect 
of heading back the floating vegetation. 

Gordon gives the breadth of the river at about 60 yards. 
It is navigable as far as the station Nassar, once a strong- 
hold of the slave traders. The sources of the river are as 
yet undiscovered, but there is no doubt it must to a great 
extent be of mountain origin, as it is coloured by earthy 
matter. Beyond Nassar seven different streams converge 
to form the main river. 

The country on both sides of the Sobft for 60 miles is 
flat prairie, and marsh with low forest and huge grasses. 


Bar EL-J EBEL. 


The Bahr el-Abaid or White Nile, properly so called, 
terminates at the mouth of the Sob&t. From this upwards, 
the name given to the main stream is the Bahr el-Jebel. 

38 miles up river from the Sob4t is the mouth of the 
Bahr Zeraf. This branch of the Bahr el-Jebel was ex- 
plored by Baker in 1869, when the sudd blocked his pas- 
sage to A main stream. 

Gordon describes it as a “ditch.” It is, however, 
eee at times, though very liable to be choked by 
sudd. 


Baur EL-GHAZAL, 


The junction of the Bahr el-Ghazal with the Bahr el- 
Jebel has the appearance of a lake (Lake No) about 3 
miles in length, and one in width, varying according to the 
season. There is but little appreciable stream from the 
Bahr el-Ghazal, and it has the appearance of a back- 
water. 

The river has a stream of about 14 mile per hour as it 
sweeps round the angle, and its breadth here does not ex- 
ceed 130 yards. 

The depth of the lake varies from 7 to 9 feet. The sur- 
rounding country is a vast flat with slight depressions, 
In the wet season extensive lakes are formed, and sodden 
marshes during the dry weather. 

The Bahr Ghazal is navigable as far as the “ Meshera ” 
or landing place. It is further described at page 103. 


Boats. 
“The boats* which are used upon the upper waters of the 


* Schweinfurth’s ‘‘ Heart of Africa, vol. i, page 50. 
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Nile are called ‘Nugger; their construction, I believe, 
is unlike what can be seen in any other country of the 
world. They are as strong as they are massive, being built 
so as to withstand the violent pushings of the hippopotami, 
as well as the collisions with the mussel banks which are 
scattered in various directions.” 


Landing Places. 

Gordon* in writing from Nyamyongo in 1° N. latitude Landing- 
says :— places. 

“It is a remarkable thing that from here to M’ruli (75 
miles) the edge of the river is unapproachable, except 
through 100 yards to one mile of papyrus and marsh. 
From M’ruli to Foweira (73 miles) there are only two 
Sari where you can land on terra firma, exclusive of 

oweira. From Foweira to Murchison Falls there may be 
landing places; from Murchison Falls to Magunga (18 
miles) there are not more than three; from Mayungo to 
Dufli (135 miles) there are five landing places; from below 
Fola rapids to Rigaf (113 miles) you can land anywhere, 
while from Rigaf to Lado (26 miles) you can only land at 
one (Gondokoro) besides Lado. There is one place between 
Lado and Bohr (90 miles), at the Shir tribe; then you 
can land at the old mission below Bohr; then there is no 
landing place till the Sobft (360 miles); then none till 
Fashoda (60 miles), and for 100 miles north of it people do 
land, but it is over your knees in the rainy season.” 


WEST COAST OF RED SEA AND ARABIAN 
GULF FROM SUAKIN TO BERBEREH. 
| owe. 


SuUAKIN TO STRAITS OF BAB-EL-MANDEB. 


Sudkin has already been described under “Towns,” Sudkin. 
page 114. 

Ras Makdah.—32 miles from Suékin. The coast here Ras Makdah. 
is low, barren, and sandy, and partly covered with bush. 

Ras Asis.—25 miles from Ras Makdah: also low and Ras Asis. 
sandy. 

The coast from Suékin to Khor Nowarat, an extent of | 
80 miles, is fronted by detached islands and reefs, some of | 
which extend to 45 miles from the coast. .The islands are | 


* ‘Colonel Gordon in Central Africa,” page 191. 
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low and of coral. The water between them and the main- 
land is, as a rule, smooth, and anchorage can be made in 
10 to 25 fathoms. 

Khor Nowarat.—The finest bay in the Red Sea. It is 
4 miles broad and about the same long. The outer part 
of this bay is bordered by low sand and coral islands, 
which keep out the swell. 

There is an island in the centre of the bay, round 
which a channel is formed. The soundings give from 4 to 
6 fathoms. 

The water is bad and scarce. Sheep and cattle are 
plentiful, and wood can also be obtained. 

From the village of Akik, on the mainland, there is a 
caravan route into the interior. 

There is high land to the west. | 

The Abyssinian coast from Khor Nowarat to the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb is generally low and arid next the sea, 
gradually rising for 40 miles inland to the first of the three 
series of plateaux of which Abyssinia is formed. On this 
coast no river enters the sea, those that do exist losing 
themselves in the sand before reaching it. 

The Danakil Province, consisting of a stn 
broad, is rich in many productions, but the tr 
Massuah being the only port. 

b The mountains bordering this fertile region are of great 
eight. 

Massuah,—This place is described under “Towns.” 

Annesley Bay.—In ancient times a place of great im- 

rtance, where a large trade was carried on by the Greeks 
in the time of the Ptolemies. 

Annesley Bay lies between the high land of Hartan on 
the east and the land of Guddam on the west. The 
breadth of the entrance is 12 miles, and the length of the 
bay 30 miles. Water may be obtained at Araphall, at the 
head of the bay. 

Disei Island lies on the eastern side of the entrance to 
the bay. Here are some good springs of water. 

Howakil Bay, a large bight in the line of coast. 

Howaki Island, in the above-meutioned bay. There is 
a small village on the island. There is anchorage off its 
north end. 

Dahalak Bank and Islands.—This bank and the islands 
lie between parallels 15° 25’ N. and 16° 38’ N. They are 
composed of coral, fringed by reef. Turtles abound, and 
are caught on the shores. 

Dahalak Island.—Its south side is 23 miles long, and its 

‘eatest breadth 78 miles. It has seven villages. Dhu 

lluh is the principal one. The trade of the island con- 
sists in fish, turtle, and pearls, The water for drinkiny is 


40 miles 
e is small, 
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preserved in tanks filled end the rains, and there are a 
number of wells near the beach in the south-west part of 
the island. There are several other important islands on 
the bank. 

The Massuah Channel passes between the Dahalak Bank The Massuah 
and the mainland. It cannot be navigated safely at night CM@=ne'- 
time, as the islands are all low and shelving. 

Ras Sirbat lies 32 miles south-east of Ras Shakhs. Ras Sirbat. 

Jezirat Kurdumujat is a rugged bluff island about 180 Jezirat 
feet high, 13 miles south-east of Ras Sirbat, and 2} miles Kutun*t. 
from the coast. Good water (during the rains) may be 
had on the coast opposite, where there is a trade. 

Eid Village, 12 miles south of Kurdumujat, has a trade Eid Village. 
with Moka in mats, goat skins, &c.; cattle are to be had, 
but water is scarce and brackish. 


Jebel Abayll Islands. sere ale il 
Ras Rakhmah., Ras Kakmab. 


Ras Beilul, 35 miles from Ras Rakhmah. Beilul Bay Ras Beitul. 
affords excellent protection from the south, but is exposed 
to the north win 
Assab Bay. Assal Bay. 
The straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


Bay or Assan.* 


The Bay of Assab is situated on the western coast of 
the Red Sea, about 40 miles from Perim, and about 150 
from Aden. Between the islands, which bound it to the 
east and south-east, and the coast its length is about 15 
miles, and its greatest width 5 mules. 

The islands are very numerous, and extend in a north- 
westerly direction from Ras Sintuar. Together with the 
shoals, which are perpetually increasing themselves, they 
are of a coral formation, are low lying, and in part covered 
with bush. 

These islands shelter the bay from the heavy seas raised 
by the south-east monsoons. The following are the names 
of the principal ones:—Fatmah or Margherita, Dalchos, 
Darmabah, and Giabil-celi. 

A large and lofty island, Sennabor, lying to the north of 
Ras-Lumah, indicates the regular entrance to the roads. 

Darmabah is the largest of the islands, and is about 
20 miles in circumference. 

To the north of Darmabah a reef extends in a north- 
westerly direction for 7 miles; at each extremity of this 
there is an island. The most easterly of these two islands 
is called Djeziret Dalchos, and the most westerly Djeziret 


* “ L’Exploration,” vols. xi and xii. 
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Fatmar. The latter is about 2 miles long, is narrow, and 
covered with trees. The reef is 3 miles broad; it forms 
with the north coast of Darmabah a narrow channel lead- 
ing into the bay. The entrance is between Ras Macallah 
and Djeziret Dilcose. The depth of water here varies 
from 16 feet 6 inches to 43 feet. This channel is known 
as the Rubbatino Channel, and is used by vessels coming 
from the south. 

In “The Red Sea Pilot” the anchorage in the Bay of 
Assab is described as excellent, and it is also stated that 
“nearly the whole of the bay is skirted by a reef which 
extends to a distance of a mile from the shore.” 

. In January, 1869, Commander W. S. de Kantzow, of 
H.M.S. “Star,” reported that “the best situation for land- 
ing is at the western hollow or angle of the bay, but the 
water shoals very gradually, and for about 80 yards from 
the beach the depths vary from 1 to 3 feet. The beach 
then reached is only a sand ridge, terra firma existing a 
mile farther in-shore. . . . . All along the margi 
of the bay the ground is swampy and muddy, caused zie 
the high tide inundating the low ground. All the islands 
round the bay are mere sand cays, covered for the most 
part with cacti and other vegetation common in this 
region. They are destitute of fresh water.” 

n the south-east of the bay are five small islands, 
situated on a bank of shoal water which extends 24 miles 
from the coast. Ras Sintuar is a low-lying marshy cape. 

Towards the west and north-west a vast territory 
extends, which is of volcanic origin. It is broken, covered 
with lava, and presents a chaos of conical hills, deep 
valleys, and huge chasms. 

The prevailing winds are, as is the case throughout the 
Red Sea, from the south-east during the six winter 
months, and from the north-east during the summer 
months. 

During the south-east monsoons small craft cannot 
remain at their anchorages, but have to shelter at the 
islands or behind Ras Lumah. During the north-west 
winds, however, the bay is quite calm. 

In the first case the thermometer rarely passes 89° Fahr., 
but with north-west winds is frequently over 104°. 


Climate. 


The climate is healthy. Small-pox is the most serious 
disease known, and Europeans suffer from skin eruptions, 
specially when the Khamsin blows. 


Vegetation 
Vegetation is sparse around Assab. There are only a 
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few palm trees and thorny acacias. Firewood can be ob- 
tained on the islands. 


Water. 


There is seldom any rain, and there are no streams. 
What water there is is bad, and is found in some small 
wells round the bay. 

The vessels on the station supply themselves with water 
from Aden. At Assab itself a small quantity is distilled 
for the officials and Europeans. 

“The Red Sea Pilot” says: “ Water may be procured 
about 14 miles from the beach, a little to the southward of 
Ras Lumah, from three wells, and a running stream of 
water from the neighbouring mountains was discovered by 
Commander de Kantzow at 2 miles from the beach fur- 
ther south.” 

The most probable locality where water might be found 
a at the village of Margabelah, in the bed of the torrent 

arrah. 


Inhabitants. 


The inhabitants are chiefly nomad shepherds of Ethio- 
pian race, called Dunkali. They live in villages, each of 
which, composed of several families, is under a chief. 
The ey are poor and idle, and for the most part unclothed. 

eir arms are the dagger and lance, and they also 
carry a shield of hippopotamus hide. 

Their principal trade consists in the exchange of miser- 
able cattle for dates and butter. Pearl fishing is carried 
on to a small extent. 

The town of Assab is almost uninhabited. About 100 
- natives and the representatives of the Italian colony form 
the entire population, which includes the Royal Commis- 
sioner, his secretary, and an engineer. Two Italian vessels 
of war guard the harbour. 

The only buildings are the Commissioner's house, one or 
two shops, a forge, a bakery, a mili barrack in course 
of construction, the officers’ club, a stable, and some tents. 

At a little distance off, to the ‘north- west, is the village 

of Macaca, situated in a sandy plain. It has about 40 
huta and 200 inhabitants. A little further is a similar vil- 
lage, called Alali. To the south is the village of Marga- 
belah, with about 500 inhabitants. 

The whole population of the district is about 1,100. In 
addition to this the Italian Government extends ite pro- 
tection to the south over the Raheiha country, which has 
about 2,000 inhabitants, 
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Wild Animals. 


Ostriches, antelopes, wild asses, jackals, are to be found ; 
also occasionally leopards and hyenas. There are great, 
numbers of sea birds, pelicans, and vipers. 


SKETCH OF ITALIAN CONNECTION WITH ASSAB Bay.* 


In 1869, with a view to consolidating Italian commerce in 
the Red Sea, the King Victor Emanuel empowered a certain 
Signor Giuseppe Sapeto to make investigations on the 
mibjeck This resulted in Sapeto buying Assab Bay and 
some neighbouring teiritory from the King Behéran for 
47,000 francs. 

Opposed by England and Egypt, for 10 years the real 
object of the undertaking was concealed by the Italian 
Government; but in November, 1879, an expedition was 
sent out to take more formal possession of the place. 

On the 27th December, 1879, the Sultan Behéran 
‘handed over to the representative of the Rubattino Com- 
pany the bay with its 69 islands, and a district extending 
several days’ march into the interior. 

Egypt now again protested, and sent a vessel of war to 
Assab. The commander summoned a meeting of the 
chiefs of the neighbourhood, but these refused, saying that 
they were no longer under Egypt, and recognised the pro- 
tectorate of Italy. The Egyptian commander contented 
himself with a formal protest, to which the Italian 
Government responded by taking official possession on the 
9th January, 1881. 

After some correspondence on the subject, Lord Gran- 
ville proposed a convention between Italy on one side and 
Turkey and Egypt on the other. On the 9th October, 

1881, Signor Mancini handed to the British Embassy a 
draft of the convention, which England accepted with 
some slight modifications. 

Clause 1 contains the formal recognition by Egypt and 
Turkey of Italy’s sovereignty over Assab. 

The other clauses proclaim the commercial character of 
the establishment there, without prejudice to the adoption 
of necessary means for its defence. Italy recognizes the 
Turco-Egyptian sovereignty over the remainder of the 
coast. 

The negotiations between England and I[taly here came 
to an and. On the 27th March, 1882, Signor Mancini 
forwarded to Egypt a memorandum showing its claims 
to the coast below Massuah to be unfounded. 


* L’Exploration,” vol. xi, &c. 
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On learning that Egypt refused the convention, the 
Italian Government declined to prolong the discussion, and 
declared its intention of carrying out the work it had 
begun at Assab Bay. 


Tue Port or BERBERER. 


The harbour of Berbereh is formed by a curve in the 
coast line, and a low sandy point projecting off shore. It 
is 1} mile wide at the entrance, and free from all danger, 
having 11 or 13 fathoms of water at its mouth, which 
depth decreases very gradually towards the shore, there 
being 5 fathoms of water at 400 yards distance. It affords 
good anchorage and complete shelter from all winds, ex- 
cept from the westward. 

The low sandy point shelves rapidly in the water, which 
has 15 fathoms within 80 yards of it. 

The town of Berbereh is situated at the head of the Town. 
harbour, and varies in population according to the time of 
year. It is divided into two ts; one of straw huts, 
occupied by the native population, and the other of more 
comfortable buildings, where the Eyyptian officers reside. 

The scarcity of water is a great drawback, as the two Water. 
wells belonging to the town are brackish. The supply is 
maintained by small channels bringing it from a distance 
of 2 or 3 miles. 

There is a pier made of iron and wood for the use of Pier. 
vessels loading and unloading. 

There is also a lighthouse situate some 2,000 yards to the Lighthouse. 
west of the port. 

An Saal market or fair is held, which lasts from Octo- Annual fair. 
ber to March. During this time the tribes from the inte- 
rior bring in the produce of the country, such as ivory, | | 
gum, coffee, ostrich feathers, &c., which they exchange for 
cotton goods, shawls, wire, and so forth. 

The trade is entirely in the hands of the Banyan mer- 
chants from Por-bander, Mandavi, and Bombay. 

The population of the town is about 5,000, but during Population. 
the market season this rises to 20,000. 

The Haber Awal branch of the Eddr tribe occupy the 
low lands, Berbereh and Karangarit, near Zeila, a fertile 
tract of country. An enormous number of sheep, camels, Sheep, 
and asses are found at these places. a madara 


Coast FROM BERBEREH TO ZEILAH. 


The coast runs from Berbereh west for 40 miles, or until 
near Jebel Elmas; it then takes a north-westerly direction 
as far as Zeilah. The whole extent of ade ag of the 
coast is low and sandy, rising gradually towards the range 
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of mountains which bound it in the interior at an average 
distance of 18 or 20 miles. Jebel Elmas is a rugged irre- 

Uar mountain, the highest peak being rather over 2,000 

eet above the sea. 

Khor Karangarit is a small inlet distant 92 miles from 
Berbereh. It is shallow, and can only be entered by very 
small boats at high water; a low sandy plain extends 
from it to the foot of the mountains, which are about 20 
miles distant. This part of the coast is uninhabited. 

Shab Karangarit.—A dangerous rocky position 2 miles 
from shore and 5} miles E.S.E. from the Khor. 

Khor Maduji.—Another small inlet. 

Shab Maduji.A dangerous rocky shoal 2} miles from 
shore and 14 miles in length. 

Ras Maskan.—A low, round, and slightly projecting 
point, off which a reef of rock extends for a mile. 

Immediately in shore during the rainy season, or in 
December, January, February, there are several pools of 
fresh water in the bed of a watercourse. There are 
dangerous reefs north-east of the cape. 

The coast from Ras Maskan to Zeilah, a distance of 12 
miles, is low and swamy, with a range of sand hills 30 or 
40 feet high about 2 miles from the beach. It is fronted 
by a reef of rocks which extends in some parts half a mile 
from the shore. 


Port or ZEILA. 


Zeila is a place of some importance, having a trade with 
Moka and neighbouring coasts. 

It is built on a low sandy point, nearly level with the 
sea, projecting to the north-east, and called Ras Hamar. 

The town consists of a mosque, 12 to 15 stone houses, 
and about 200 huts, the whole enclosed by a mud wall. 

The anchorage is shallow and, on account of the nume- 
rous reefs, difficult of entrance after sunset. A vessel of 
250 tons cannot approach within a mile of the town. 

The water is bad and has to be brought from the interior 
at a distance of 4 miles south-west of the town by 
means of a watercourse. There is a small towerand guard 
of five or six soldiers to protect watering parties at the 
source. 

The harbour is 2 miles wide north and south, and 
3 miles east and west. 

Zeila is the starting point for the caravan route to 
Harrar. There is another route from Berbereh, but it is 
insecure. 


Coast FRoM ZEILA TO TAJUREH. 
From Zeila to Jibuti, a distance of 25 miles, the coast 
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i bh and swampy, and thickly covered with mangrove aay 
tias Jibuti is a low rocky point projecting to the north- Ras Jibuti. 

ward from the coast for 2} miles. It is the south point of 

the entrance to Tajurah Bay. 

Mushah Islands.—A group of coral islands 20 to 35 feet Mushah 
high, and situate nearly mid-channel in the entrance to !*lands. 
Tajureh Bay, which they divide into two channels. 

These islands were ceded to the British in 1840 by the 
Sultan of Tajureh. 

At Manga Daffa, 5 miles from Jibuti, the mountains Manga 
come down close to the sea, and then skirt coast as far as D#*. 
the entrance to the Red Sea. 

At Khor Ambadu, 19 miles from Jibuti, there is a stream Khor 
of fresh water, off the entrance to which there is very good Ambada. 
anchorage in from 12 to 15 fathoms. ; 

From Khor Ambadu to Ghubbet Kharab,a distance of Ghuvdet 
17 miles, the coast shelves rapidly, there being 25 to 60 Kharab Bay. 
fathoms right across the gulf. 

The coast from Karangarit to Khor Kharab is inhabited 
by wandering ies of the Essah Somali tribe. They 
are a powerful race, very numerous, and much feared by 
the Danakil tribe who inhabit the opposite side of the 


If. 

o  Ghubbet Kharab in an extensive basin 13 miles long by 
6 wide, situated at the western extremity of the Gulf of 
Tajureh. The northern and southern shores are formed of 
precipitous limestone cliffs from 400 to 2,000 feet above the 
sea. The western shore is strewed with lava and volcanic 
remains. 

The entrance to this bay is only ? mile wide, and is 
divided into two channels by a rocky islet 40 feet high, 
named Bab or Gate. The tides rush through these chan- 
nels with great rapidity. 

The depth in the centre of the bay is 105 fathoms. The 
lava on the west side extends 2 or 3 miles inland to 
the foot of a range of sand hills which rise 200 or 300 feet 
above the poe From the summit of these may be seen 
Bahr Agsal, or the Salt Lake, 5 or 6 miles to the north- 
west. This lake is said to supply all Abyssinia with salt. , Salt lake. 

From the entrance of Ghubbet Kharab to Tajureh is 
164 miles. The high mountains (3,000 feet) approach close 
to the sea until within 9 miles of Tajureh, when they 
recede about 3 miles, approaching the sea again 6 miles 
eastward of Tajureh. 

_ The coast from Ghubbet Kharab to the entrance to the The Danakil 
Red Sea is inhabited by the Danakil tribe, whose territory “"*: 
extends inland to the borders of the Kingdom of Shoa. 

They exceed 5,000 in number, and are split up into several 
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smaller tribes, viz., the Abd-Ali, the principal one to which 
the Sultan belongs; the Abli, the Debenk, and the Ruk- 
beh. They are Mohammedans. . 

Ambabu.—A small village 4 miles south-west of Taju- 
reh, where good water may be obtained, but the anchorage 
is unsafe. . 

Tajureh.—The sea front of the Danaki]l. It is a small 
village of about 100 huts and a few stone buildings, of 
which one is a mosque. Until recently it was governed by 
the chief of the Danakil tribe, who assumes the title of 
Sultan. 

The harbour is formed by a gap in the reef which ex- 
tends 200 yards off shore, and outside which there is no 
bottom at 40 fathoms. There are 10 fathoms of water in 
the harbour, but.the anchorage is very unsafe, with barely 
sufficient room for a vessel to swing. 

— is only during easterly winds that native boats can lie 
there. 

The natives from the interior during the months of 
January and February bring the produce of the country 
for sale. 

In 1882 it was announced that M. Soleillet, a French 
traveller, had taken over the Bay of Tajureh ceded to him 
by the Sultan. 

In former years France had the intention of occupyin 
this port, but was thwarted by the vigorous action of Lond 
Palmerston. . 

The Egyptian Government, however, still lay claim to 
all this coast. 

Tajureh, Ambabu, and Obokh are the only villages on 
the whole coast between Ghubbet Kharab and the entrance 
to the Red Sea. 


Coast FRoM TAJUREH TO ENTRANCE TO Rep Skea. 


Leaving Tajureh the coast is sandy, gradually rising 
towards the mountains in the interior, and fronted by a 
reef of rocks extending 200 or 300 yards from the shore. 

Obokh.—A village situated in an indentation on the 


-coast about 5 or 6 miles west of Ras el-Bir. 


In a group between the coral reef there is tolerable 
anchorage in 15 fathoms of water half-a-mile from the 
shore. 

Excellent water may be got at all times by digging 6 
feet in the dry bed of a watercourse. The French pur- 
chased this place from the Sultan of Roheita, but have not 
established any station. 

Ras el-Bir.—A low sandy point Sg aed shelving, which 
forms the north point to the Gulf of Tajureh 
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From this northwards as far as Jebel Jan the coast is 
low and sandy. 

Jebel Jan.—About 18 miles from Ras el-Bir. It is the Jebel Jan. 
highest of three or four ranges of tabular mountains which 
reach a great elevation, and approach close to the sea. 

From Jebel Jan the coast is low, sandy, covered with 
jungle, and fronted by rocky reef. 

Kas Sejan.—13 miles north-north-west from Jebel Jan, 24s Sejan. 
forms the southern point of the entrance into the Red Sea. 
It is a gloomy-looking peak rising 380 feet above the sea. 


REPORT ON COUNTRY OF ISSA, TOWN AND: 
DISTRICT OF HARRAR, GALLAS TRIBES. 


Country oF Issa.* 


On leaving the port of Zeila en route for Harrar,t+ the Road trom 
country of the Somalis is first traversed. This district ix Ze! t 
formed toa great extent by the ancient country of Adel, 
and is inhabited by the following tribes :—The Danakil, 
the Ulad-Ali, the Issa, and the Gadiburssi. 

The Danakil, the Ade-Ali or Ulad-Ali occupy the 
north-east part of the territory from Tajureh up to the 
boundaries of the Kingdom of Shoa. 

The lssa tribe inhabit the north-west, and the Gadi- 
burssi the east, south, and south-east. 

The country Of Issa extends from Warabli Guirabe 7 
south-west of that port. 

From Zeila for 115 miles the route is practicable and 
comparatively easy, but after that the bush renders it more 
difficult. | 

From Galdessa to Harrar the road is so bad that camels 
can only walk in single file, and get along with difficulty. 

For the first 115 miles water is to be found at about 
every six hours: but from Dallaymali there is a march of 
12 hours without adrop. Further on it is to be obtained 
about every four hours, either from natural wells, streams, 
or wells dug out. 

At 24 miles from Zeila the road enters a forest of [ae 
trees, aloes, and euphorbia, which it traverses for two days, 


* 1,’Exploration,” 1881, page 955. 
+ Notes sur le pays de Harrar," par Mohammed Moktar, Chef d’Recadron, 
d'état-major genéral Egyptien. 
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The mountains met with are rocky, but the hills about 
Galdessa are of a chalky formation. The mountains are 
covered with aloes and euphorbia. 

In the Issa country pasturage is not abundant; it is 
found chiefly in ravines and other moist places, but de- 
pends entirely on the amount of rain. 

Although the land is hilly, the ground can be cultivated 
with advantage when irrigation is obtainable. 


Inhabitants. 
The people of Issa are divided into three principal 


tribes 
1. The tribe Ebgali of 47,000, 
2. 5s Wardek of 38,000, 
3. ss Dallul of 45,000. 


Each tribe is divided into three or more “ Fakhidah,” and 
these are again subdivided into ~“ Rere.” 

The total population is accordingly about 130,000. 

The different tribes are nomads who roam the country 
between Tukhucha, Galdessa, and Darmy, and are in con- 
tinual strife with their neighbours the Gadiburssi and 
Danakil. 

The Issa tribe are renowned warriors, but are neverthe- 
less scarcely a match for the Gadiburssi, who are splendid 
horsemen and possess a good breed of horse. 


Occupations. 


Their total industry consists in agriculture and in letting 
out their camels for hire. They are so indolent that they 
do not let them out more than once or twice a year, unless 
they are reduced to the last extremity. 

The camel is everything to them; they drink its milk, 
and when it is old and worn out they kill it for meat. 

They live under shelter made of the camel-saddles 

laced side by side. They never ride these animals, 
lieving that the camel if ridden dies soon after. The 
camel drivers are of both sexes. 


Clothing. 


The clothing of the Issa people is limited to a mantle of 
white linen; the lower part of the body is covered but the 
breast is bare. 

They wear sandals, and invariably carry a dagger. The 
women go barefoot. 


Commerce. 


The commerce is very restricted. 
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They bring their merchandise to the port of Zeila, and 
take the opportunity, when there, of loading up their camels 
with salt, which abounds. This salt they transport to , 
Harrar, and exchange it for dhfra or maize. Each camel ' ~~~ 
carries 36 ankebs; these are sacks made up of palm leaves, 
and weighing when full 83lbs. . 

Although the salt only costs them the transport, it is 
impossible to procure it in Harrar under 20 piastres the 
ankeb. It is a great source of profit for the agents. 

The Issa who live near Zeila sell butter made from 
goats’ and cows’ milk. Those who penetrate to the inte- 
rior bring back gum, coffee from Harrar, saffron, and ostrich —_} 
feathers. ven 

There are two roads from the Issa country to Harrar, Two roads 
one by Galdessa, across the country of the Gallas Nolli, the from Ista to 
other by Darmy, and through the Gallas Garrsi. ee 


HarRAR. Harrar. 


Topography. 


The country of the Gallas Nolli, which is traversed by 
the road from Galdessa to Harrar, is difficult and moun- 
tainous, but is rich, fertile, and well watered, and in these 
respects a great contrast to the Issa country. This region 
extends about 43 miles from the town of Harrar. 

Harrar is built upon a rocky hill, which commands the 
surrounding country, but is itself commanded by the 
mountain Hakime, which, situated at a distance of from 
2 to 24 miles, is 600 feet higher. The neighbourhood is 
inhabited by the Gallas Ala. 

To the east, at 7 miles from Harrar, are the moun- 
tains of Garssi, peopled by the Gallas Geurri and Garssi; 
to the west those of the Nollis and Alla; and to the north, 
at 24 miles distant, the hills of Sekudtcha. 

All these mountains are rocky, with the exception of a Chalk. 
small part of Mount Hakime, which contains excellent 
chalk. This was worked under the direction of Raouf 
Pasha. 

From Mount Hakime nine streams flow out, five of Streams. 
which pass to the south of Harrar, and four to the north. 
Those flowing to the south are mere rivulets. They pass at 
a distance from the town, and end in ponds; they contain 
but little water, except during the rains. 

Those to the north, on the contrary, are abundant; the 
first es at about 4 miles from Harrar, and the second, 
which is little more than a mile distant, is the largest of 
all. Its mean depth is about 1 foot 4 inches, and its breadth 
varies from 13 to 26 feet. 
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The two other streams are only branches of this one, 
which in fact forms the entire water supply of Harrar. 
The water is a little chalky, but sweet. 


The town of The town is 232 miles from Zeila. Its latitude 9° 22” 


Harrar. 


Climate. 


Diseases. 


The rains, 


Mannera and 


customs, 


48’ N., and its longitude 42° 20” 15’ E. 

It is surrounded by a stone parapet varying in height from 
4 feet 6 inches to 9 and 12 feet, built of stone from Mount 
Hakime, and cemented with a species of tenacious red clay, 
found in the country. 

The wall is provided with 24 loopholed towers.. It is 
probably impregnable to native attacks, but would not 
resist field artillery. 

The houses are built of stone, and whitened inside with 
a white clay ; they have no upper stories. 

The town is built on the side of a hill, and the streets 
are irregular and steep. There are upwards of 9,500 
houses and 540 huts. 

Besides the inhabitants, which number 35,000, there is 
accommodation for 3,000 or 4,000 soldiers. 

The town, being situated 5,582 feet above the sea level, 
is cool and healthy, the diseases peculiar to hot climates 
being unknown. 

Heart disease is the most common ailment among the 
inhabitants. It may be attributed to the damp air, the 
difficulty of toiling up and down the steep streets, and the 
iImmoderate use of a plant known aa katte, 

The diseases to which strangers are most liable are dysen- 
tery and sores ; the latter, however, can be readily cured 
if taken in time. 

The treatment recommended by an Egyptian doctor was 
to place the patient near a fire during the night, to bathe 
the sores with diluted sulphuric acid, and to lay a plate of 
lead on them. 

At Harrar the rains begin about the 15th of March, and 
last for six months; at first they are slight, but after the 
month of June, come down in torrents, which sometimes 
last four or five days without break. 

During the hottest season the temperature in the shade 
rarely passes 61° Fahr.; and in March and April, during 
the rains, is constantly maintained at 16° above freezing 
point. 

Though a healthy climate, it is not suited to persons of 
weak constitution, or weak lungs. 


Manners and Customs. 


The people are the most austere of Mussulmans. The 
Kadis preside at all trials, and their power is absolute. 
In manner the Harraris are affable, but are deceitful 
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and treacherous. They are avaricious, and essentially 
commercial. 

Education receives much attention; the children learn 
reading and writing in small schools, and the grown 
a 4 in the evenings study Mussulman law with the 

is. 

The women hold a high position in their households, but 
take their share in all aia 

The Harraris drink a decoction of the dried and washed 
leaves and bark of the coffee plant. 

With rare exceptions each man has only one wife, and 
divorce is almost unknown. 


The dress consists in a “tobe” or toga. A garment Dress. 


made of cloth, woven in the town itself, and which 
envelopes the whole body with the exception of the head. 

The men wear sandals. 

The women wear a long shirt of black cloth with a 
white belt. They arrange their hair in a complicated 
fashion, and cover their bodies with grease. 

The people are very sober and simple in their living. 
The principal food consists in a soup made from Dhura, 
with pieces of meat mixed in it, and the whole seasoned 
with red pepper. " 

On a voyage they carry with them, by way of provi- 
sions, barley, wheat, or roast Dhira. 

They are fond of chewing the leaves of a tree called 
“katte,” which they believe possessed of various virtues ; 
it is more or less intoxicating. 

A great part of the population drink a kind of beer, 
made of fermented Dhiira and called guliah. 


Agriculture. 


The country of Harrar is pretty well cultivated, but 
might be made far more productive. 

The Harraris being in abitants of the town, the cultiva- 
tion is generally carried on by the Gallas, 

Wheat is grown similar to that of Algeria or Tunis. 
Maize also succeeds well. 

Lentils, beans, garlic, onions, and cotton art found ; the 
latter is inferior to that of Egypt, but, nevertheless, makes 
good cloth. 

The Gallas also cultivate a kind of saffron called 
‘“‘warth,” aniseed, sesame, barley, poppies very rich in 
opium, gourds ; but the chief ate: is coffee, for the 
culture of which this country seems eminently adapted, 
and the quality is as good if not better than that of Moka. 
Raouf Pasha, the governor, has largely encouraged the 
growth. 


Agriculture. 


Trades. 


Commerce. 


Education. 
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Sugar-cane is also grown, likewise chick-pea, and a kind 
of inferior tobacco. 

The fruits found are bananas, lemons, bitter oranges, 
pomegranates, and 14 kinds of grape, but there are very 
few vegetables. 

The Harraris fix the different periods for cultivation 
according to the Persian calendar. 


Trades. 


Trades scarcely exist; most of the necessary articles 
which they employ are imported from Arabia. 

The manufacture of cloth is an exception to this, that 
produced being the best found in the Sadan. 

Bookbinding is also practised to a certain extent. 


Commerce. 


The situation of the town of Harrar in the midst of 
the Gallas tribe makes it a commercial centre of growing 
importance. 

The commerce may be divided into two branches :— 

Ist. The Asiatic branch, which consists in the importa- 
tion to Harrar of products of Arabia. 

2nd. The African branch, in the importation to the town 
of Harrar of produce from the different Gallas tribes. 
This is afterwards sent into the interior and to Abys- 
sinia, 

Thus all the merchandise from abroad or from the sur- 
rounding countries passes through the town. 

It is true that a road exist from Tajureh to Shoa; but 
the hostility of the tribes through whose territory it passes 
is such, that merchants contine themselves to the two roads 
already mentioned, z.e., that of Galdessa through the Issa 
country, and that of Darmy through the country of the 
Gadiburssi. 

Before the Egyptians took possession of the province all 
the roads were unsafe; now military stations are erected 
to protect them. 

mported articles, such as European cloth, glass, copper, 
&e., are brought into Harrar by the Somalis of the coast. 
They receive in return coffee, butter, ostrich feathers, 
tanned leather, ox hides, &c. 

Transactions are not as a rule carried on by means of 
money, but are matters of exchange. 


Education. 


All children are taught to read and write in Arabic. 
Many of the people know something of arithmetic and 
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astronomy ; they can calculate the Arabic, Coptic, and 
Gregorian calendars with exactitude. 


GALLAS. 


The Gallas tribes dependent on Harrar are to be classed Gallas. 
in four groups :— 
Ist. The tribes to the north of Harrar. 


2nd. ‘ » west 
3rd. 55 » «east ‘3 
4th. + » south ‘3 


Besides these, there are the tribes of Arrusi and Itto- 
Shercheh. 

The tribes to the north are the Nollis, and the Garssi. 

Those to the east are the Guirris and Babulis. 

To the north-east the Barteris and Barsubes. 

To the south the Uburra, the Itto-Shercheh, the Dana- 
kils, the Gallas Allas. 

All the above are subdivided into Fakhidahs. The 
whole of the Gallas and the Issa may be estimated at two 
millions. 

In going from Harrar to any of these tribes, the routes 
at first are over very broken ground, then plains covered 
with dhfra, coffee plants, sugar canes, &c., are entered on. 
There are streams 1n all directions. 

Near Karsa the country is more broken and wooded, 
but is fertile nevertheless. At Argubeh the ground is 
flatter, and of exceedingly rich soil. 

Near Mulfta it becomes very broken, and covered with 
thick wood. 

Scattered through the country are the habitations of the 
Gallas. These are huts of large dimensions, whitened with , 
“ Shabah.” The soil, which is red clay, forms an excellent 
mortar mixed with dung of animals. 

All the habitations are surrounded by hedges of thorns 
and sometimes stone walls. 


Manners and Customs. 


In each tribe the Gallas are subdivided into two classes Manners and 
rfectly distinct from each other, ze. the cultivators customs. 
Kutto or Argatta), and the shepherds (Prutuma). 
The latter are much the most numerous, and their 
nomad life has rendered them energetic and independent. 
They oppress the other class or cultivators. 
They are also at constant enmity with the people of 
Harrar, whose merchants they occasionally fall Be 
These Prutuma are divided into groups or Fakhidah, 
K 


Agriculture. 


Trades. 


Fighting 
qualities, 
arms, &c. 
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each of which forms a small republic, governed by a 
Council of 100 chosen by the oldest inhabitants. The 
members are elected every 16 years. The President or 
Buku has absolute power, but his tenor of office only lasts 
one year. 

There is also a Senate of 300 members for a whole tribe. 
The President or Buku el Kibir is thus chief of the tribe. 
He commands the army, makes war or peace, and his 
authority is absolute. 

The principal occupations of the Prutuma are to rob 
their countrymen the Kuttu, or to make war, and specially 
to pillage travellers and caravans going from Harrar to the 
coast, or to the interior of Africa. 

The clothing of the Gallas men consists in a large piece 
of cloth which they make themselves, and call a tobe. The 
head and feet are bare, and a dagger is always carried in a 
leather belt. 

The women are naked down to the waist, but wear a 
leather petticoat. 

The Kutte, or cultivators, are generally speaking in- 
dustrious. 

They had formerly to pay taxes to the Emir of Harrar 
for the privilege of wearing certain headdresses or sitting 
in his presence. 

The Emir used to use, as his plenipotentiaries to the 
Gallas tribes, Sheikhs known as Doguines. These persons 
were considered sacred, and they were never molested. 

The Gallas, however, looked on the Emir of Harrar as a 
vassal, or rather a sovereign, absolute in his own town, but 
whose existence depended on them. 

If he displeased them they declared war, and cut off his 
communication. 


Agriculture. 


The country of the Gallas is extremely rich. The centre 
is well cultivated by the Kuttu, and they supply the towns 
of Harrar with the necessities of life. 

Cows, bread, milk and honey, are in abundance. 


Trades. 


Properly speaking, the Gallas have no trades. They 
nevertheless make their cooking utensils and implements 
for agriculture. They also weave a thick coarse cloth, 
which is far below the value of that made in Harrar. 


Fighting Qualities, Arms, dc. 


The greater part of the Gallas tribes are brave and war- 
like, and live on raiding and brigandage. In battle they 
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always form in line of 10 to 12 ranks thick, so that the first 
who fall are speedily replaced by others. Their movements 
are made with great rapidity, and they can accomplish 
enormous distances without fatigue. 

Their arms are the dagger, the lance, and bows and 
arrows. A few possess old flint muskets. They are ex- 
cellent horsemen; their horses are small, but of nervous 
temperament, and capable of undergoing great fatigue. 


Language. 


The language of the Gallas differs from that of the Language. 
Somalis and the Harraris; there are, however, some who 
can learn and recite the Koran. 


TRAVELLING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Ensor, in “Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to 
Darfur,’* gives some notes on travelling in the desert. 

The “Hammals,” he says, or camel drivers of the districts Camels. 
bordering the Nile about Wadi Halfa, generally e 
to collect a supply of dry grass before starting, to help the 
more weakly animals through their journey ; well fed and 
healthy animals, some time out of work, will easily travel 
for five or six days with only an occasional mouthful. 

The usual distance travelled by a caravan per day is Distances 
20 miles, and the rate two and a half miles per hour. Per day. 
When in the neighbourhood of the Nile, the drivers 


* Estimate for 12 months travelling in the Desert for two persons with 
servants, d&c., given by Ensor in ‘‘ Incidents on a Journey through Nubia to 
Darfur,” p. 49. 

The hire of camel per month may be taken at £2; in Cairo it is dearer, 
and goes up to £6 or over. 

50 camels for the party is a safe estimate if others can be procured on the 
journey. If not it is not advisable to travel with less than 60. 


& 38. d. 

60 camels £2 per month cach ase wie soe e. 1,440 0 0 
Stores from London ... ous ese one oes -. 1387 14 1] 
- » Cairo... wee oes eee ove aw 142 8 1 

2 cooks at £5 per month each Ses ae we .. 120 0 0 
2 men to help to pitch tents, &c., at 30s. per month each 36 0 0 
Tents, beds, furniture, canteens, &c. ek a » 100 0 0 
Expenses for sheep, niilk, fruits, charcoal, &c. ... ~. 100 0 0 


2,076 2 2 
This includes everything but water skins, which may be had at a trifling 


ie) 
m the above it may be seen that the cost is about £3 per head per day. 
K 2 


Hiring 
camels at 
New Don- 


goia. 


Speed of 
camels. 


Endurance 
oF camels 
without 
water. 
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always go down to the river at night. In those parts of a 
journey distant from the river, mud huts are occasionally 
found as resting places for travellers. 

In speaking of New Dongola, he says there are two 
different classes of proprietors who let camels out for hire, 
and with each class separate arrangements have to be 
made. The largest proprietors are the nomadic Arabs, 
and their camels are the best The Wadi el-Kab forms 
the place of congregation for many thousands of camels in 
the dry season. Their owners are not very anxious to let 
them out for long distances, especially out of the regular 
tracks, They are compelled to supply them to Govern- 
ment at a certain price, this being the only tax they are 
subject to. The price to Darfur is 15 dollars, or £3 per 
camel ; this includes one driver for every six camels. 

The second class of drivers is only semi-nomadic, and 
live on the banks of the Nile. They being taxed like the 
settled inhabitants, are allowed to make the vest bargains 
they can with the Government, and charge 22 dollars or 
£4 8s. per camel for Darfur. But their supply is only 
limited. 

Speaking of the camel, Ensor says :— 

That he is essentially a traveller, rest for him is an ab- 
normal condition ; he is utterly unsympathetic, and it 
takes a great deal to alarm or excite him. At certain 
seasons the females are dangerous to ride, being liable to 
bolt ; the male is much the safer animal. The Egyptian 
camel has one hump ; some of the better class are trained 
for riding purposes, and often attain to a speed of 7 
or 8 miles an hour; these “ hygeems” are, however, 
rire. The difference between a “hygeem,” or dromedary, 
and a baggage camel is that which is between the race 
horse and the cart horse. 

There are many different statements printed respecting 
the number of days a camel will endure without water. 
It entirely depends on what work he does, and the heat of 
the climate in which he works. Ensor rode a camel for 
16 days in February, and it never drank during that time. 
The temperature seldom exceeded 70° Fahr., and the 
nights were cold. In the month of June, with the ther- 
mometer at 100°, the camels were often without water for 
10 days, and pretty well worked during the time, but they 
were picked anim 

Generally, camels will work better if allowed to drink 
every five or seven days, It is difficult to choose a camel 
for a long baal and better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the guides. 

At page 131 Ensor states that on short distances, when 
the state of the camels at the end of the journey cannot be 
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taken into consideration, it is sometimes possible to travel, 

on well-conditioned animals at their normal pace, for 16 

hours a-day, and journeys of 250 miles have sometimes 

been made at this rate. At the expiration of that time, 
however, the camels will require a rest of 10 or 12 days 

before being again fit for work ; and, moreover, many of 

their number may have given in and died onthe road. On 

long journeys, where it is necessary to husband the 
strength of camels and men, it is always best to work them 

only for eight hours per day, and if the wells are four or 

five days’ journey apart, to allow them to rest for two or 

three days. 12 miles a-day, including stoppage at the 

wells, and delays from all causes whatever, is generally 
considered a fair rate of travelling. A rate much exceed- Rate of _ 
ing this will fail to keep the camels in health and fitness ‘#*¢!ns- 
‘for long and continuous work. 

Colonel Gordon says that he considers the powers of Endurance 
endurance of the camel have been overrated, and that they ° “'"°* 
cannot go for 10 days without being considerably dis- 
tressed, and that six days is the average for good camels. 

As regards wagons, Colonel Colston says in his “ Report Wagons. 
on Northern and Central Kordofan,” that it is strange the 
natives have never tried to make use of wheeled vehicles, 
hor even use their fine oxen for ploughing. The wood 
found in the country would make tolerably good wheels, 
for sakiyehs are made of it. The deep and shifting sand 
_which prevents the use of vehicles in Lybia and other 
deserts is not found here. The chief difficulty would be to 
make wheels able to hold together in spite of the great 
heat and extreme dryness. He also states that it would 
be necessary to use camels as draught animals, for which 
purpose they are well fitted. A wagon with four camels P 
would easily transport the loads of 12 to 15 camels. The 
wheel tires should be 10 to 12 inches wide, and it would 
be best to have wheels entirely of iron. 

The transport* in the Equatorial provinces is still ™™=*P°"- 
carried on by porters; ox wagons have not been intro- 
duced, and an attempt made by Gordon Pasha to introduce 
reo eo by elephants was not successful. Some authori- 
ties object that African elephants cannot be used for this 
purpose, but we have it on record that in olden times they 
were largely employed. 

Each squad of 10 or 20 porters has a soldier over it, who Porters. 
is answerable for the loads, and looks after them and the 
men on the march. 

It is almost impossible to persuade the people to march 


Elephants, 


* “Uganda and the Fgyptian Sidan,” Wilson and Felkin. 
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at night, partly from their fear of wild animals, and partly 
ey 
also object to start early in the morning on account of the 


from their belief in the evil influence of the moon. 


heavy dews. 


ROUTES. 


TaBLE OF DISTANCES TAKEN FROM “COLONEL GORDON IN 
CENTRAL AFRica.” Edited by Gro. B. HiLL, Esq. 


I.—Camel Routes across the Deserts. 


Massuah to Keren ane 
Keren to Kassala ave 
Kusala to Kedaref it 
Sennar to Abu-Huraz ... 
Khartim to Obeiyad ... 
Obeiyad to Foga ove 
Foga to Omchanga _... 
Omchanga to Fasher ... 
Fasher to Kobeyt des 
Koheyt to Kolkol aoe 
Fasher to Darra vee 
Darra to Shakka ove 


Khartam to Fashoda ... 
Fashoda to River Sobat 

Sobaét to Rabat Shambéh 
Rabat Shambéh to Bohr 
Bohr to Lado... ick 
Lado to Gondokoro __.., 
Gondokoro to Regff ... 
RegAf to Bedden ees 
Bedden to Kerrie ‘ss 
Kerrie to Mugi ... as 
Mugi to Laboreh vee 
Laboreh to Dufil aes 


Duftli to Magungo ies 


Shakka to Obeiyad dae 
Omchanga to Towaisha 

Towaisha to Darra ee 
Darra to Kalaka eee 


Kalaka to Shakka ool 


Darra to Fufar ... ove 
SudAkin to Berber eae 
Berber to Merowa aan 
Khartim to Debbeh ... 
Dongola to Wadi Halfa 

Zeyla to Harrar... one 


Magungo to Murchison Falls... 
Murchison’s Falla to Anfina's 


Isle... 
Anfina's Isle to Foweira. 
Foweira to Mruli vas 
Mruli to Nyamyongo ... 


Nyamyongo to Urundogani 
Urundogani to Ripon Falls 


Dufli to Fatiko ... wie 
Fatiko to Fowelira at 
Dufli to Fashelio eee 
Magungo to Keroto_... 
Keroto to Masindi déi 
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Route II, rrom Korosko to As0-Hamep, Mar, 
1861.* 


The route from Korosko across the Nubian desert cuts 
off the chord of an arc made by the great westerly bend 
of the Nile. This chord is about 230 miles in length. 
Throughout this barren desert there is no water, except at 
the half-way station, Murihd (mura, bitter). ig, 
although salt and bitter, is relished by camels. During 
the hot season the heat is intense, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 106° to 114° Fahr. in the shade during the day, 
but falling to 78° at night. Sir S. Baker was obliged to 
make a forced march in seven days, to save the water 
supply, which was rapidly evaporating in the closed skins. 

uring the cool months, from November to February, 
the desert journey is not disagreeable; but the vast area of 
glowing sand, exposed to the scorching sun of summer, in 
addition to the withering breath of the simoon, renders a 
forced march very fatiguing. 


* ‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. 
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Route V, rrom SvAKIN TO KAssALA 


From Report by ae Gascoigne, Royal Horse Guards, 


9th November, 1882. 


The route from Sufkin to Kassala is 280 miles long, 
across a desert, which, except during the rainy season, and 
for a few weeks following it, only at certain places gives 
sustdénance to the flocks and herds of the wandering Bishartn 
Arabs who inhabit the country. 

A telegraph line runs the whole way along the road, 
and there are 100 stations, at each of which a non-com- 
missioned officer and 10 soldiers are stationed for the pur- 
of maintaining the line. The poles erected in the 

oose sand are being continually blown down. 

This route is quite level all the way, except at one point, 
where it crosses a low range of hills. It is good travelling, 
but the scarcity of water renders it difficult for any beast 


of burden other than camels. In the 280 miles there are 
but 10 watering places, seven of which are wells. 

The following 1s a table of 12 days’ march with laden 
camels, in December, 1879, and a return journey in March, 
1880 :— 


No. of hours 


15 No water. 
coeees i let Telegraph Station, water. 
2n 


seeeee ” ” v 
Svncce 
Svovee 
eeovces 


Seoecen 


@edave 


The road is very largely used by the caravans bringin 
gum arabic and ivory from the Equatorial provinces, Ga 
taking back Manchester cotton goods. 
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Route X, From SuAxKIN To ToKa. 


Captain Gascoigne reports that this route runs along the 
coast to Toka, then up Barka river, or along its banks 
to Zaga, near which place it joins the Keren-Kaasala road. 


Route FroM SuUAKIN To KEREN vié Barka (or Baraka) 
AND ANSEBA RIVERS. 


Travelled by Capt. Gascoigne, in December, 1881. 


Capt. Gascoigne states that this route was never before 
attempted. 

After leaving Toka, a small town in the centre of a 
great Dhura and Dokhn prouucn ragrighs ea and a penal 
settlement for Sudkin, from which it is ut 45 miles 
distant, the route followed the line of the Barka for six 
days, then turning more to the eastward up the Anseba, 
reached Keren after 17 days’ hard marching. This route 
has nothing to recommend it, as water is scarce and bad, 
and there are no important towns on the way. 
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Route XII, rrom Keren to AM&DEH AND KAssALA. 


By Capt. Gascoigne, Royal Horee Guards. 


The caravan route from Keren to Amedeh first descends 
a very steep pass leading from the Keren plateau to the 
Hagas valley. In spring, 1881, this piece of road was 
thoroughly well engineered by Raschid Pasha, Governor 
of Keren. 

From Hagas valley the road follows the river, more or 
less, until it reaches the Barka river at Kar Obel; it follows 
the course of that river to Zaga, and afterwards straight 
across the plain to Kassala. 

ee is plenty of water along this route, and though 

ey es places, it is very good travelling for camels, mules, 


sea Kar Obel there is a track into the Dembela country. 
It runs up the Barka to its junction with the San Gulgul, 
follows ne latter river to ita source, and turns into the 
mountains to the Dembela town of Adoa Farnie. These 
mountains are only passable for men on foot, mules, or 
hill ponies. 

e Dembela are a frontier Abyssinian tribe, held in 
great ‘drsad by the Egyptians and Arabs. 

The Beni Amer Arabs, who inhabit most of the country 
between Keren and Kassala, are a peaceful she ew tribe, 
owning enormous flocks and herds, on the milk and flesh 
of which they almost entirely subsist. 


. Rovures to Darrur.* 


Previogs to 1874 there had only been three available 
routes to El-Fasher from ci or Nubia. 

One from Siut, on the Nile, about 210 miles above Cairo. 
This route in its entire length is desert; the wells are some- 
times ten days’ journ 

A second from Debbek Ia latitude 18° N,, on the Up 
Nile, across the desert to El-Obeiyad, capital of Kordo fan, 
oo thence into Darfur. 

A third from Khart at the junction of the White 
and Blue Niles to Obeiyad, and thence as‘before. 

A fourth route by Wadi Milkh (ar Malik), said to be very 
superior to any of the other three, existed, however, from 
near Old Dongola on the Upper Nile, almost in a straight 
line, right into Darfur 


eu Jacidents on a Journey through Nubla to Darfur,” Ensor. 
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The “ Wadi Milkh” signifies “Inalienable Valley ;” it is 
so called because since the reign of Achmet Bokr, Sultan 
of Darfur (1682-1722), who extended his frontiers as far 
as the Nile, and beyond to the Atbara, the Sultans of 
Darfur claimed the sole right to it. This route, however, 
was said to be unsafe, owing to the predatory habits of the 
Arab tribes dwelling in different parts of its length. 

In 1875 Mr. Ensor was charged with prospecting and 
surveying for a proposed line of railway from Abfi Gusi 
up the Wadi Milk h to El-Fasher, the capital of Darfur. 

Abf Gusi is a considerable village 6 miles higher up 
the Nile than .Old Dongola, and is on the line of the pro- 
posed Sadan railway. 
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SuMMARY OF Route, 


The time in which the camels had marched from Old 
Dongola to El-Fasher was 232 hours and 18 minutes, and 
the Mstanee travelled by the route described was 592 miles. . 
The average rate per day, including stoppages, was 
12$ miles. Theaverage rate for marching days, 18} miles, 


List of Wells on the Route. 


Num-| Time Average| Height 


Place. Lat. N. Long. E. | ber of| occu- | rate per; above sea 

miles. | pied. | hour. level. 

h. m. feet. 

Old Dongols | 18° 13’ 18/’ | 30° 41/ 35” ee ie 790 
Mahtdl ....| 17 82. «O =-| 30 41 O 47 1713 | 2°78 899 
Sotahl | 17 O O | 30 37 O 44 16 50 2°61 1,030 
Ain Hamed; 16 31 0 | 29 34 0O 80 31 20 2°55 1,188 
Bajariyeh ...) 15 20 0 | 28 48 O 104 39 20 2°64 1,572 
Om Badr ...] 14 14 0 | 2 4 O 92 35 0 2°63 1,949 
Karnak 13 30 0 | 27 20 0O 75 $2 55 2°28 1,926 
Butah 13 28 0 | 27 15 O 7 3 30 | 2-00 1,801 
British 13 35 0 | 27 2 0 18 730 | 2°33 pes 
Abiat 13 47 0 | 26 32 0 37 15 15 | 2°43 2,047 
Ergtd «| 13 28 0 | 26 0 O 4h 18 25 | 2°66 2,260 
El-Fasher ...) 138 36 45 | 25 22 37 43 15 0 | 2°87 2,418 


The water in the wells of Mahtdl, Karnak, Buti, Ereud, 
contain from 2°45 to 73 grains of common salt per gallon. 

The water in the other wells is soft and saltless, with the 
exception of the wells at Sotahl and Bajariyeh; none of 
- those mentioned were, however, absolutely dry. Ain 
Ahmed has never been known to be dry, though very low 
just before therain. Om-Badr for several months after the 
rain, supplies water enough and to spare for 10,000 camels 
that daily drink; but towards the end of the. dry season 
only yields sufticient for 1,000. 


Route To DaRFUuR.. 


Geology along Route. 


On both sides of the Wadi Milkh, as far as the end of 
Jebel Ain, the rocks consist of layers of sandstone alter- 
nating rarely with layers of limestone, and intersected by 
numerous volcanic dykes of trap. The trap is much broken 
up by the action of water in bygone times. After passing 
Jebel Ain, a harder class of sandstone replaces the layer 
of soft sandstone and limestone, and granite takes the 
place of trap rock. 

M 
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Temperature. 


On few occasions during the latter part of the journey 
the thermometer rose above 100° Fahr., and the heat was 
never inconvenient. At night the minimum temperature 
ae ed 60°. 

ebruary the average of the maxima was 87°; the 
ights were cool, and plenty of blankets n ‘ 
uring December and January, on the of the 


Nile, the daily maximum was only 82°, and 45° to 43° the 
minimum. 


Route From Om-Bapr To OLp Doncoua vid Kaya, AND 
To THE East oF Wapi MILKH.* 


1876. Hou 


Pad 
g 


Monday, June 19 Left Om-Badr 
20. a sae eae 
: 21. Did not move camp.. 

22. 
), 23. Heard Bajartyeh wells were ® ary .. 
»» 24. Towards cue ac 


pow 


eBcoococHs 
ee | 
116 miles. 


6 
8 
0 
6 
5 
0 
» 25. Reached Kaj wi - Sees | 
» 26to8l. Coma at Kajah ‘ia awe a -  @ 
July }. Sag sda sae joe ‘ 6 21 
i} ) 2. eee seo ece eee eee Bee 8 15 
» 3 7 45 3 
» 4 eae | vee ee 8 0 
» 5. wea eee wes 8 ig 
» 6. peer es maid (eet) 5 O|=— 
ot ae Sees 8 0 
» 8 8 68). 
» 9 Reached Ed-Dubbah 2 61s 
» 10and 11. Camped at Ed-Dubbah two days... e660 | 
ie > “as 8 380 
» (18. “ . 8 33/8 
» |. s . 8 0 
», 15. Sotahl.. é w- 6 O 
98 16. ee s e 8 0 
me Ws i 8 0 
ry) 18, eee eco 9 0 "4 
» 19. Old Dongola .. 9 0 


* ‘Incidents on a Journey through Nubia and Darfur,” Ensor. Appendix. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


THe Equatorial and Bahr el-Ghazal provinces postal 
arrangements are very Ree There is a weekly post, and 
Jetters travel with perfect safety and regularity. Gene- 
rally two soldiers and a native dragoman carry the letters, 
which are fastened in a small leather bag. The men walk 
in single file, the bag being carried by the man in the 
middle. 
They travel 40 miles a day, or more if the post be 
urgent. 
uring the rainy season the letters are put in a tin box 
well greased. 
The time at which the man arrives at or starts from 
et station is noted on a paper which he carries with 


Single letters for short distances are carried by runners 
in a split stick. 


Posts and Mails. 
New Dongola is the last stage on the left bank from 
Caj 


iro. 

On the right bank the main line goes by Korosko, 
Abf-Hamed, Khartim, Kordofan, and Darfur. The 
delivery every 10 days is pretty punctual, and the postage 
from England is one piastre 244.) The letters after 
reaching Cairo are carried by rail to Siut, and thence by 
runners, the Sheikhs of the villages on the road being 
responsible for their immediate dispatch at any hour of 
the day or night. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


THE following are the lines of telegraph :— 


(1.) Cairo—Wadi Halfa—New Dongola—Debbeh— 
Meroe (Dugivet)}—Berber—Shendy—Khartim. A double 
lin 


e. 
(2.) KhartOm—Bara—El] Obeiyad—Foga—Om Shangah 


—E] Fasher. Single line. 

(3.) KhartQm—Mesalamtyeh—AbQ Haraz—Sennfr— 
Karkuk (Karkog)—Raz Baz. Single line. 

4.) Abu Haraz—Kedaref— Doka—Kalabat. 

5.) Berber—Gos Redjeb. Kassala. Double line. 

6. Raisin Maharskat<3 irri (Jirdeh). Single line, 

7.) Kassala—Fillik—Suakin. Single line. 

8.) Kassala—Amadtb—Senhtt—Massuah. Double line. 


According to Mr. Felkin (“ Uganda and the Egyptian 
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Sadan ”) the following is a description of the construction 
of the im-Darfur line of telegraphs :— 

“The telegraph posts are 100 yards apart, and the cost 
is said to have been about £5 a post. Each post is of 
hollow iron, and is made in two parts. It fits into a good 
iron socket, which is buried in the sand. In some parts 
small thorn hedges were placed round the posts to protect 
them, as the cattle are apt to rub themselves against 
them. The telegraph has only been disturbed twice by 
wild animals since it has been put up. The natives are 
very frightened at the ‘silk,’ as it is called, thinking it is 
‘medicine,’ and very powerful medicine. They are almost 
afraid of speaking near it, as they consider it has the 
power of carrying reports of what it hears to Khartim.” 

On the telegraph line between Sufikin and Kassala 
there are 10 stations, each in charge of a non-commissioned 
officer and 10 soldiers for maintenance purposes. 

The poles erected in loose sand are being continually 
blown down. - 


TSETSE FLY AND HORSE SICKNESS. 


THE TsETsE Fy (Glossima Morsitans). 


Tuis pest of certain regions of Africa is, as far as regards 
the northern latitudes, found between 26° and 32° long. E., 
and 18° and 24° lat. N. (according to “ L’Exploration,” 
vol. xi, 1881). It appears, however, that in certain 
seasons it goes further north, and that it has been observed 
in Abyssinia by Bruce. 

Mr. Felkin (“ Uganda and the Egyptian Sfidan,” vol. ii, 

p. 234, 239”), states that he met with the tsetse fly between 
owen in lat. 9° 25” N., and the Bahr el-Arab, but 
that it did not exist north of this river. 

In Livingstone’s “ Travels in South Africa,” he describes 
the fly as not much larger than the common house fly, 
and of nearly the same brown colour as the common 
honey bee. The after part of its body has three or four 

ellow bars across it, the wings project considerably. It 
is remarkably alert, but in the cool of the evening is less 
agile. It has a peculiar buzz, and its bite is certain death 


to some animals, as the horse, ox, and dog. It is perfectly 


harmless to men and wild animals, and even to calves, as 
long as they continue to suck the cows, The bite is, at the 
time, not more than that of a mosquito, but, a few days 
after an ox is bitten, the following symptoms intervene :— 
The eye and nose begin to run, the coat stares, a welling 
appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the navel, an 


| 
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though the animal continues to graze, emactation eom- 
mences, and proceeds unchecked until, perhaps months 
afterwards, purging comes on, and the animal, no longer 
able to graze, perishes by exhaustion. Those in good con- 
dition often perish, soon after the bite is inflicted, with 
staggering and blindness, as if the brain was affected. 
Su savehanges of temperature seem to hasten the pro- 
gress of the complaint. 

The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same immunity from 
the tsetse as man and the game. 

The tsetse has a great disgust for animal excreta, and 
some people smear their beasts with the droppings of 
the animals for protection. 

The fly is met with specially in the vicinity of the rivers 
and marshes, and never crosses the limits of the well- 
defined districts in which it is found. 

In Livingstone’s “Last Journeys,” he says “that the 
camels did not seem to feel the fly, but that in one that 
died in shiverings and convulsions, though the symptoms 
were not like those observed in horses and oxen, yet the 
blood had an arterial appearance similar to that in other 
animals killed by the fly.” 

In speaking of transport in Central Africa the Rev. 
C. J. Wilson* says, “The presence of the tsetse fly 
(Glossima morsitans) prevents the employment of the 
system of bullock wagons in vogue in South Africa, and 
renders the use of pack horses impossible. The country 
is quite unsuited for camels (even if they were proof 
against the tsetse, which they are not).” . . . . 

“As already mentioned, the ordinary baggage animals 
are useless on account of the tsetse fly, though, it is true, 
it has been suggested that possibly a line of country might 
be found north of the 7th parallel of south latitude, where 
this fly would not be met with; but this is far too vague 
an hypothesis on which to found any project.” 

In all probability the tsetse fly will disap as the 
country becomes more opened up, and the wild animals on 
which it feeds become extinct. 


Horse Sickness, 


Sir Samuel Baker reports that the well known African 
horse sickness attacked his horses at Gondokoro in the 
month of October (“ Ismalia,” vol. i, Fr 362), and in spite 
of every precaution the horses died. e disease began by 
an appearance of languor, rapid action of the heart, 
scantiness of urine, costiveness, swelling of the forehead 
above the eyes, which rapidly extended to the whole head ; 


® * Dganda and the Egyptian Sidan,” Appendix I. 
N 
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stiffness and swelling of the neck, eyes promiment and 
bloodshot, running at the nose of foul greenish matters in 
extraordinary quantities—convulsions and death. 

Gordon in writing from Kerrie, south of Gondokoro, 
says, ““The cows of these parts will not live at Fatiko, or to 
the south. Horses all die. Mules and donkeys live.” 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Owrnce to the untrustworthy character of Egyptian finance, 
it is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory comparison of 
the receipts and expenditure for the Sadan provinces. 

In 1874 Colonel Gordon’s expedition and the occupation 
of Darfur were simultaneously being carried on, and the 
commerce with the White Nile, which had recently re- 
ceived a severe check, was reviving. The following 1s an 
official return of the value of the products, which arrived 
at Cairo from the Sadan for the preceding Coptic year :— 


Return showing the Value of Articles of Merchandise of 
the Sadan sold at the Bulak Bazaar during the al 


1873-74. 

£ 28. d. 
Ostrich feathers _.... .. 824,013 0 9 
Various gums sas ... 647,390 14 9 
Elephants’ teeth (ivory) .. 650,816 14 7 
Tamarinds .... aa 716 311 
Wax... ee dies ne 1,759 5 4 
Senna od fs ane 4,082 16 2 
Calves skins ai .. 18,622 19 1 
Whips se sees is 54.4 6 
Coffee sisi boi .. 12,112 10 6 
Red pe ea 516 6 
Tiger skins ... 0 3 1 
Monkeys. ae ae 119 5 
Crocodiles .... ete en 4 7 0 
Sacsin skin .... ‘ 010 3 
Rhinoceros horn 8 8 7 
Ostrich eggs.... 1 5 7 

Medicinal plant called Char- 
co macade.. aah 7 9 3 7 
1,554,600 3 7 


_ This merchandise arrived in caravans, which on an 
average took four months on their journeys. 
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The Khedive at this time saw the necessity for a Sudan Necessity of 
railway, and instructions were sent to the consulting opening up 
engineer of Egypt, Mr. Fowler, to take immediate steps to taiway 
commence the work, the route and construction being 
those recommended by him in his report of December, 

1873. | 

The southern end of this line of railway was to be at Project for 
Shendy, the most convenient centre for all traffi¢ arriving ™!"*7" 
by the Nile, and down to which point the river was navi- 
gable more or less. 

At this point also camel routes from Abyssinia, Kedaref, 
Kalabat, Taka, Baraka, Sennfr, and other neighbouring 
fertile provinces converge. 

From Sennfr the line was to cross the so-called Desert 
of Bayfda, a tract well provided with water and small 
timber, and reach the Nile again near Debbeh, which is a 
convenient centre of commerce for Darfur, Kordofan, and 
the western provinces, From Debbeh the line was to run 
near the Nile, along that portion of its course (about 220 
miles) where the rapids known as the second and third 
cataracts render navigation impossible to cross the river at 
Kohe, and to reach Wadi Halfa, a point whence the river 
to Phils, at the head of the first cataract, is always navi- 
gable. Thence to Assuan a short line of railway had 
already been constructed to avoid the first cataract, and 
from that point water communication is open to Siut, the 
southern terminus of the Upper Egyptian Kailway. 

This project, however, has never been carried out. 

In 1877 McCoan says,* in writing of the Sfdan pro- 
vinces: ‘ At this early stage of its development the trade 
of these remote provinces is of course relatively incon- 
siderable, but the producing capacity of nearly the whole 
is described by both Baker and Schweinfurth as great. 
Besides the ShillQk country, Northern Sennar, Shendy, 
and Taka are especially adapted by soil, climate, and 
regular rains from June tothe middle of September for 
cotton cultivation on the largest scale. Kordofan and the 
Basé country yield large quantities of gum arabic, which 
can be sold at Kassala at 20 pias: (about 48. 2d.) per cantar 
of 98 lbs. Ostrich feathers, ivory, aromatic woods, coffee, 
skins, ebony, senna, potash, and beeswax—this last mostly 
from Abyssinia—are also collected by travelling native 
traders, and resold to resident fietchants in rtQm 
and Kassala at prices that leave a large margin of profit 
on export. With the gradual establishment of more 
regular government, the opening of easier and more 
rapid means of communication, and the even partial sup- 

* “Egypt as it Is.” 
N 2 


The present 
route for 
caravans 
from the 
Sfidan to 
Cairo. 
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pression of slave hunting, a wide and speedy growth in 
the producing industries may be ex core with corre- 
ahonding ing gain to the population, to the lan Athan 
and to civilisation. The wise policy w od ts has be 
pursued by the Government for some years pee of apply: 
ing cotton and other seeds gratuitously, offering every 
siducament to raise experimental crops, has prepared the 
way for this; and only access to profitable markets is mae 
needed to stimulate the production of grain, su 
cotton on a scale fully commensurate with that o Ce 
itself.” 

‘‘The great centres of collection for the existing trade 
are Khartim, Kordofan, and Darfur. Goods are chiefly 
brought to the first of them by land, ‘and are then placed 
in river boats or aes rudely ‘built. craft of about 
40 tons burden, which take cargo down as far as Abd 
Hamed, where it is transferred to camels and carried across 
the Nubian Desert to Korosko. Then it is again re- 
shipped, and conveyed by water to the first cataract, 
which is easily passed at high Nile; or, when the river is 
low, the goods are landed at Shellal, a village below 
Phile, thence conveyed on camels to Assuan, and again 
reladen into boats and floated duwn either to the railway 
at Siut, or, without breaking bulk, to Cairo.” 

“ By this route five changes, involving nearly 250 miles 
of land carriage, are necessary between Khartim and the 
capital. From the Kordofan and Darfur districts goods 
are brought by camels across the desert and stubarked on 
the Nile at Debbeh and Handek, whence they are con- 
veyed by boat to Haffir, at the head of the third cataract, 
and thence again by camels to Wadi Halfa, and so down, 


. like the Khartim freights to Cairo; or at high Nile 


they may be taken by river as far as Amka, at the head 
of the second cataract; but this last portion of the voyage 
is tedious and full of risk. These routes also involve tive 
changes, and respectively about 590 and 400 miles of land 
carriage between Kordofan and Cairo. The Central 
Darfur districts are nearly 200 miles still further away 
from the river. It need hardly be said that the difficulties 
of transport thus offered very heavily handicap trade, and 
show how valuable will be the facilities afforded by the 
railways now in progress, which, when the various links 
are completed, will formic through communication between 
Khartam and Alexandria, with only a single break of 
auge. 

: ae writes that in 1877 the Government of the 
Sddan cost £259,000 more than the revenue produced, but 
that he was cutting down the excess. 

When the Goschen scheme was made, Mr, Goschen was 
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told that the Sadan gave a tribute of £143,000 a year, 
which according to Gordon was false, as the Sddan always 
cost Cairo money. 

Not more than five-sixths of the revenue was ever col- 
lected, the remaining one-sixth being absorbed in back- 
s/wesh and other corrupt practices. 

In 1878 Gordon gives the following summary of the 
state of the accounts :— 


£ 
The debt of the Sfdan.... se. 327,000 
The revenue _.... - «.. 979,000 
The expenses _.... shes ... 651,000 
Deficit ..... _ at sive 02, 000 


In a letter from Colonel Gordon: published in the 7imes 
October 12th, 1880, he says: 

“The Egyptian Government strenuously objects to 
submit the Budget of revenue and expenditure of the 
Sddan and Egypt to public investigation. It publishes a 
statement en bloc, which may be worth the paper which 
it is printed on, and gives us no details. 

“The districts of Equator, Bahr el-Ghazal, Darfur, 
Senhit, Harrar, Zeyla, and Berbereh, all governed at the 
rate of a deficit of at least £150,000 a year, while the 
annexation of the Damkli coast will add some £40,000 to 
this deficit. If any advantage were accruing to the 
Egyptians or the natives of these lands there would be 
reason to retain them; but it is a misery to the in- 
habitants and a drain on Lower Egypt to keep them, 
while it is unjust to the creditors, who have a right to 
every pound in excess of legitimate expenditure.” 

“ During my service in Egypt Cairo never supplied any 
funds to the Sidan ; since I left, large sums are given for 
its government. Thia would be right if any check were 
maintained over the expenditure, for then those useless 
districts would be evacuated.” 

The Budget reports published in the Moniteur Egyptien 
put down the annual expenses of the government of the 
Sadan, the coast of the Red Sea, and the province of 
Harrar, at £100,000. 
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Abailot, 166. 

Abaka tribe, 83, 84, 87, 106, 

Abanga hill, 90. 

Abba, 86. 

Abba island, 30. 

Abbas Pasha, 8. 

Abbas Bey village, 188. 

Abd-ali tribe, 137. 

Abd-el-Kader Pasha, 31, 32, 38. 

Abd-el-Rahman, 14, 

Abdulgassin, 28. 

Abdullah tribe, 41. 

Abiat, 176 177. 

Abior Tiné, 65. 

Abka Guimal, 181. 

Abré, 15s. 

Abu el-Gaban, 71. 

Abu es-Zaki, 190. 

Abu Gusi, 171. 

Abu Hable, 52, 54, 59. 

Abu Hamed, 155, 156, 157, 196. 

Abu Harraze, 50, 53, '66, 58, 150, 191. 

Abu Hasab, 189. 

Abu Kaya tribe, 83, 86. 

Abu Kolod, 162. 

Aba Kurat, 190. 

Abuna or High Priest, 21, 24, 29. 

Abu Safiyeh, 53. 

Abu Sand, 10, 12. 

Abu Senfin, 51, 65. 

Abu Simbel, 151. 

Abu Zeir, ford of, 32. 

Abyssinia, claims of, 29. 

Abyssinia, war with, 19. 

Abyssinia, relations with, 16, 23, 118, 
119. 


Abyssinian frontier, 35, 116. 
Acacia, 61, 81, 87, 111. 182. 
Acacia Nilotica or ‘ Sunt,” 46. 
Acacia Senegalensis, 45. 
Acacia Seyal, 45, 1€3. 

Achmet Bohr, Sultan of Darfur, 171. 
Achmet Sheikh Agad, 10. 
Adansonia, see ‘‘ Baobab.” 
Adel, country of, 139. 

Aden, 19, 131. 

Adlan, 44. 

Adoa Farnie, 170. 

Adua, 20. 

Adyuh, 86. 

Aelt tribe, 47. 

Agallo, 86. 

Agar, 92, 183. 

Agareb, 187. 

Agaru, 76, 77, 81, 

Agilbi, 86. 


culture, 40. 
Ahmet fey 88. 
ab 17, 20 
Ain, 169. 

Ain Hamid, 176, 177. 

Aire river, 87, 88, 91. 

Akka river, 88. 

Akhdar tribe, 46. 

Akik, 139. 

Aloli village, 133. 

Alame, 166 

Albert’ Nyanga, 9, 12, 14, 21, 35, 73, 

74, 122. 

Aledin’ Pasha, 37. 
Aletshu, 166. 

Ali Bey Safti, 33. 
Ali Bey Schikuli, 38, 
Altitudes, 65. 

Aloes, 137. 
Alonetti, 153. 
Alula, 28. 

Alwa, 44. 

Amadi, 73. 

Amadib, 191. 
Amba, 169. 
Ambabu tribe, 138, 
Ambadu Khor, 137. 
Ambatch graas, 126. 


Ambe, 86. 

Amedeh, 117, 170. 
Ameer Ahmed, 17. 
Amfina, 167. 

Amphila Bay, 19, 29. 
Amusei, 87. 

Andgu, mount, 88. 
Anfina's Isle, 150. 
Angareb river, 126, 127. 
Aniseed, 143. 

Annesley Bay, 16, 19, 130. 
An 88 


sea, 88. 

Anseba, 120, 168, 169. 

Anselley Valley, 119. 

Antelopes, 40, 80, 81, 100, 108, 134, 
158, 174, igs, 

Apes, 45, 49, 

Araphall, 130. 

Arayet, bed of the, 165, 

Ardeb, tamarind, 45. 

‘“* Argatta,” 145. 

Argo Island, 34, 36. 

Argubeh, 145. 

Ariab (Arib), 163, 166. 

Arkeko Bay, 118. 

Armfield, 73. 

54, 75, 80, l 107, 1 

111, 133, 147, ai _ 

Arrendrup' 8 "Expedition, 19. 

Arrusi tribe, 145. 
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Asida, 61. 

Ass, 48, 62, 102. 

Assab Bay, 131. 

Assana, 86. 

Assari tribe, 46. 

Assuam, 7, 9, 33, 36, 151, 196. 

Assul snake, 41, 49. 

Asua river, 123. 

Atbara river, 34, 387, 388, 126, 157, 
158, 161. 

Atiyat, 186. 

Atraha, 187. 

** Automali ” (emigrants), 44 

Azigo, 87. 

Azrek tribe, 46. 


B. 


BabalJla Khor, 86. 
Bab-el-Mandeb, 130, 131. 
Baboons, 45, 49, $1, 100. 
Babukur tribe, 95, 96, 107. 
Babulis tribe, 145. 
Bady, 44. 
Bageda, 38. 
Baggara Phase 30, 35, 50, 54, 55, 62, 
68, 109, 
Baggara el- Gowasind: 53. 
Baggara Habaniyeh tribe, 53. . 
Baggara Selim, 53. 
Baginsa hills, 88. 
Bahid Bey, 73. 
Bahr el-Abiad. See ‘* White Nile,” 
34, 45, 50. 
Bahr el- Arab, 103, 186, 187. 
Bahr el-Assal, 137. 
Bahr el-Azrek. See “Bine Nile,” 
34, 41, 43, 45, 50, 93, 126. 
Bahr el- Ghazal, 10, 12, 15, 23, 25, 29, 
30, 35, 93, 103, 104, 128, 167. 
Bahr el-Ghazal, Mudirieh of, 72, 73, 
92, 93, 94, 96, 124, 

Bahr el-Ghazal river, description of, 
128, 

Bahr el- Hajar, 86. 

Bahr el Jebel, 74, 75, 91, 124, 128. 

Bahr el-Zeraf, 12, 76, 124, 128. 

Bahyiida desert, 34, 42, 195. 

Bajariyeh, 175, 177, 178. 

Baker, Sir S., 9, 10, 125, 127, 155. 

Bakri, 173. 

Balamites, Egyptiacus, 45. 

Hen , 16, 78, 86, 87, 91, 182, 184, 
87. 

Bamieh, 60. 

Banana, 46, 81, 89, 144. 

Bandura, 88. 

Banians, 118. 

Banyan merchants, 135. 

Baobab trees (Adansonia digitata), 
45, 52. 62, 66, 188, 189, 190. 
Bara, 53, 56, 58, 59, 65, 113, 190, 191. 

Bara attacked by rebels, 32, 33. 

Bardab, 161. 

Bari tribe, 18, 738, 76, 78, 79, 84, 180. 

Baringo lake, 18.” 

Barka or Baraka river, 38, 116, 161, 
168, 170, 198, 


Barley, 40, 121, 143. 

Barsubes, 145, 

Barteris, 145. 

Basé country, 117, 195. 

Bashi-baziiks, 54 

Basketwork, 97, 0s. 

Beans, 46, 55, 60, 90, 103, 172. 

Bedden, 123, 150, 167, 181. 

Bedjuk * mountains, 169. 

Beduin tribes of Darfur, 22. 

Beerdd Valley, 163. 

Beeswax, 117, 195. 

Beheran, King, 134. 

Bekfr, 95. 

Belad es-Sddan, 34, 36, 37. 

Belilah, i 

Bellal, 1 

Bellands, ‘95, 96, 107. 

Belledi, 88. 

Benda tribe, 108, 

Beni Amer Arabs, 38, 120, 170. 

Beni Gerar Arabr, 53. 

Beni Hamid Arabs, 50. 

Beni Hamran Arabs, 175. 

Berber, 23, 24, 30, 36, 37, 42, 65. 116, 
117, 121, 150, 157, 162, 164, 166, 
191. 

Berbereh, 17, 29, 38, 135. 

Berbers, country of the, 34. 

Beriffa, 96. 

Berri tribe, 76, 77, 78. 

Bertis Tukruri tribe, 66, 68. 

‘* Besingers,” 185. 

Biz tribe, 109. 

Bibé river, 83, 86, 89. 

Bibja river, 85. 

Bilbel, 48. 

Bir Allay, 188. 

Bir Dudu, 186. 

Bir em Malha, 66. 

Bir Handuk, 162. 

Biri river, 96, 185. 

Bir Inges, 188. 

Bir Mahobeh, 164. 

Bisharin Arabs, 38, 158, 159, 161, 
163. 

Blue Nile (see also ‘‘ Bahr el-Azrek ™) 
9, 127. ‘ 

Boats, 128. 

Bogos, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 28, 29, 37, 
119. 


Bogos, description of, 42. 

Bohr, 11, 13, 74, 76, 129, 150, 167. 

Bembeh ‘tribe, 83, 84, 87. 

Bonaparte, 14. 

Bonduppo, 88. 

Bongo land, 96, 183, 184. 

Bongo tribe, 93, 94, 95. 

Bookbinding, 144. 

Borasaus palm, 179. 

Boru river, 186. 

Bray, 9. 

Bread, 99, 146. 

British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 114. 

Bruce, 9. 

Brush. 57, 176, 177. 

Buffaloes, 81, 103, 138, 

Bufl, 73. 
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Burton, 17. 

Bushel maize, 99. f 
Busi, 182. 

Butah, 177. 

Buti, 176. 

Butter, 118, 133, 144. 


C. 


Cagmar, 58, 59. 

Caillaud, 46. 

Calf-skin, 194. 

Cambyses, 44. 

Camels, 62, 69, 115, 117, 119, 120, 
140, 147, 148, 156, 161, 173, 175, 
176, 184, 190. 

Canoe, Shilldk, 111. 

Cuppara tree, 103. 

Caravan routes from Cairo to interior, 
196. 

Carunga, 67. 

Cassava, 108. 

Cataraets of the Nile, 7, 9, 11, 34, 36, 
122, 123, 151, 157, 172, 196. 
Cattle, 62, 69, 79, 81, 90, 94, 97, 100, 
101, 102, 115, 117, 121, 130, 133, 

161, 170, 175, 187. 

Changallas, 29. 

Charrar, 37. 

Chick pea, 144. 

Choraio, 167. 

Christ's thorn tree, 133. 

Civet, 100. 

Climate, 39, 100, 103, 118, 132, 142. 

Cloth, manufacture of, 144, 146. 

Coffee, 63, 141, 143, 144, 145, 194, 
195. 

“Cogytr,” necromancers, 102. 

Collodabad (Kalabab), 158. 

Colston, 15, 149. 

Communication with Central Africa, 
121, 

Congo watershed, S9. 

Cupper mines, 10, 109. 

Cotton, 40, 46, 55, 57, 60. 63, 69, 111, 
121, 143, 158, 178, 176, 133, 196. 

Cows, 40, 146. ’ 

Crocodiles, 41, 81, 127, 158, 184, 194. 

Cucumbers, 69, 

Currency, 70. 


D. 


Dahalak bank and islands, 130. 
Daier, 51, 54, 55. 

Dallaymali, 137. 

Dal Island, 152. 

Dallul tribe, 140. 

Damer, 42. 

** Damur™ cloth, 55, 70. 
Danivolo, 83. 

Dana river, 18, 185. 

Danakil tribe, 137, 138, 139, 140. 
Danakil province, 130. 

Dar Berber, description of, 42. 
Dar Dongola, description of, 42. 
Dar el-Gharb, 71. 


Dar el-Hadjar, 33. 

Dar es-Snid, 71. 

Dar es-Soba, 71. 

Dar Fertit country, 35, 92, 95, 109. 

Dar Halfiyeh, 34, 36, 41. 

Dar Mahas, 36. 

Dar Nuba,. 

Dar Schaikiyeh, 42. 

Dar Shendy, 36. 

Dar Sukkut, 33, 36. 

Darfur, conquest of, 14. 

Dartur, description of, 3, 65, 

Dartur, expedition to, 15. 

Darfur, revolt in, 22, 26. 

Darfur, routs tu, 170. 

Darmabah, 131. 

Darmy, 140, 144. 

Darra, 22, 23, 26, 68, 72, 150, 179, 
187, 183, 

Date, 44, 49, 113, 133, 172. 

Debaniyeh Arabs, 38. 

Debenk tribe, 138. 

Debbeh, 68, 121, 150, 154, 170, 174, 
191, 195, 196. 

Debra Tabor, 28. 

Degis, 88. 

Deleb palm, 185. 

Delguna, 186. 

Dem Gudyu, 95, 109. 

Dem Idris, 27, 185, 

Dem Sweiman, 28, 179, 185. 

Dembela country, 170. 

Dembo tribe, 93, 95, 105, 110, 185. 

Dender river, 38, 50. 

Denka tribe, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 101, 
103, 105. 

Derrit Homr, 176. 

Dhura, 40, 46, 60, 69, 82, 89, 90, 99, 
Vil, 120, 121, 141, 143, 145, 164, 
i 176, 180, 181, 182, 183, Ls4, 
190. 

Dhu Belluh, 130. 

Diame- Drania, 153. 

Dileb palm, 45, 52. 

Dinder river, 126, 

Disalle, 166, 

Diseases, 39, 40, 49, 64, 98, 132, 141. 

Disci Island, 130. 

Djeddah, 34. 

Djeziret Dalchos, 13}, 

Djeziret Fatmar, 132. 

Dobena tribe, 47. 

Dog, 48, 100, 102, 105, 106, 111. 

‘* Dozuines,” 146. 

Dohr tribe, 97. 

Doka, 191. 

Dokhn, 40, 55, 59, 60, 61, 69, 81, 108, 
163. 


Doleb Nyobo, 186. 

Dom palm, 45, 157, 158. 

Donga country, 35, 

pon 33, 36, 37, 42, 153, 154, 
172, 173. 

Dongola, description of, 34, 150. 

Dongolese, 12, ol. 

srk 40, 48, 62, 81, 116, 172, 176, 


Drarr, 184. 
Dromedary, 40. 
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‘ Duaim, 32, 33. Fadyulli, 76, 79, 83, 84, 88. 
Dufalla, 73, 84, 91, 92, 1&3. Fayuna, 180. 
Dufli, 12, 13, 18, 21, 75, 78, 124, 129, | Fakhidah, 140. 
150, 167, 179, Is80. Faki Dow, 654, 71. 
Dumunasy, 89. Fakir Bender, 153, 172. 
Dunkali tribe, 133. ** Fakix,” the, 56, 
Duties levied at Suakin, 114. Faloro, 76, 78. 
Dyahle, 79. False Prophet, 30. 
Dyau river, 95. Fashelie, 150. P 
‘* Dyk," the, 104. Fasher, 22, 23, 26, 66, 67, 71, 116, 
Dyur country, 104. 1540, 179, 174, 176, 177, LOL. 


Dyur river, 27, 103, 184. Fashoda, 9, 11, 18, 30, 32, 112, 129, 

Dyur tribe, 93, 95, 96, 97, 110, 184. 130, 167. 

Dyot, 92. Fasko, 188, 

Fatiko, 11, 12, 13, 74, 76, 82, 150, 
179, 180. 

Fazokl, &, 36, 37, 38. 

Fazokl, description of, 43. 

Fazokl, mountains of, 34. 

Feléve, 180. 

Felkin, 125, 

Fellata, 53, 68. 

Ferial river, 183. 

Fertits, 14, 108. 

Fevers, 39, 64. 

Figs, 46, 

Fillik, 38, 191. 

Finances, 18, 

Finance and trade, 194. 

Fish, 158. 

Flies, 39. 

French beans, 40. 

Frenhft, Fertit, Farantit, or Guinca 
worm, 40, 49. 

Foga, 22, 66, 150, 176, 191. 

Fogo, 143. 

Fohr, 166. 


E. 


Earthquakes, 181. 
Eebgali tribe, 140. 
Ebony, 45, 195. 
‘“Ebreh “ (paste), 48. 
Ed-Dubbeh, 178. 
Edowa, 25. 
Edrees, 23. 
Education, 144. 
Edur tribe, 138. 
Ef-Fadri, 187. 
Egyptian Expedition to Abyssinia, 
20 


Eid, village, 131. 

El-Birket, 51, 53, 57, 59, 61. 
Rl-Brak, 187. 

E]}-Gelee, 182. 

El-Getaineh, 190. 
E)-Gchodiat, 53. 

E)}-Jadri, 187. 


Dyur Ghattas, 179, 182, 183, 184. Fasher, description of town, 116. 
‘* El-Kadid “ (dried meat), 48. | 


E1-Kho Wadi, 116. Fokiat, 156. 
El-Koweh, 166. Fola rapids, [23, 129. 
Fl-Mahalia Arabs, 53. Formosa Bay, 18. 
tl-Mecherit, 42. Foroga, 187, 192. 
Lel-Muguraua, 187. Fors, 14, 66, 68, 70, 
Elephants, 48, $0, 81, 100, 102. bef. | Fortified pests, 1. 

IR], Is7. | Foweira, 11, 12, 13, 21, 29, 74. 76, $2, 
Elephants for transport, 149. P22, 120, 150, 167, 179, 180. 
Elephant ear tree, 89. Fowler, 9. 11, 195. 

Elephant’s tusks, 194. Fowls, 170. 
Elkat Fatelolu tribe, 46. Fuel, lez. 
Elula, 34. ' Fufar, 150. 


Embhe, 88. Fungi tribe, 44, 46. 
Emin Bey, 13, 21, 29, 73, 74. 


En-Nebbid, 163. 


Equatorial provinces, 35, 72. G. 

Ergud, 176, 177. 

Ergugu, 179. Gadiburssi tribe, 139, 140, 144. 
Erkow!t, 160. Gadir, 32. 

Er-Rahad, 57, 59, 61. Guhlin tribe, 47. 

Esne, 151. Galdessa, 139, 140, 141. 
Es-Sebil or Disibel, 163. Gallas, description of, 145. 
Ethiopia, 7. Gallas, 16, 17, 35, 141, 143, 144. 
Euphorbia, 90, 98, 139. Gallas Alla, 141, 145. 

Expenses of travelling, 147. Gallas Garrsi, 141, 145. 


Gallas Geurri, 141, 145. 
Gallas Nolli, 141, 145. 
F. Gama river, 187. 
Ganda, 89. 
Fabbo, 76. Gangara, 87. 
Fadibek, 76, 78. Guraniba river, 88. 
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Garlic, 143. 

Gash river, 117, 158. 
Gazelles, 158. 

Geese, 158. 

Gei river, 73. 

Gemorah, 166. 

Genet, 100. 

Gerf Hossayn temple, 151. 
Germog, 84, 

Geshera, 188. 


Geasi, 12, 18, 21, 24, 25, 29, 30, 73, | 


93, 103, 112, 125, lsd. 

Gessi’s Campaign, 26. 
Geziret Abba, 3z. 
Ghabat el-Agareb, 167. 
Ghattas, 98, 182. 
Ghazal Mudirieh. (See Bahr el- 

Ghazal.) 

Ghetti river, 185. 

Ghodiat tribe, 54. 

Ghubbet Kharab, 137, 138. 

Giegler Pasha, 31, 32. 

Gilledat tribe, 54. 

Ginetti Khor, 76. 

Giraffe, 48, 81. 

Giuseppe Sapeto, 134. 

“*Goak " (remedy for Guinea worm), 

40 


Goats, 62, 70, 81, 100, 102, 104, 106, 
111, 117, 121, 161, 176, Iss, 190. 

Gok, 183. 

Gold, 43, 44, 185. 

Golo tribe, 93, 94, 95, 96, 108. 

Gondar, 238. 

Gondokoro, 10, 11, 13, 76, 82, 124, 
125, 150, 167, 181, 193. 

Gondokoro, annexation of, 10, 74. 

Gondu, 186, 187. 

Gordon, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 21 to 28, 
114, 122, 123, 149. 

Gordon's visit to Abyssinia, 28, 29. 

Gosa, 83, 87, 91. 

Gos, Redjeb (Gozerajup), 117, 158, 
19] 


Gourds, 100, 143. 

Government of provinces (see also 
‘* Sddan Provinces,"’ Government 
of), 4, 72, 71, 93, 112, 196. 

Gowanieh tribe, 54. 

Grant, 9. 

Grapes, 144. 

Grouse, 153. 

Guba Salem, 153. 

Guddam, 130. 

Guduku, 88. 

Guinda, 19, 20. 

Guinea fowl], 45, 152, 186, 180. 

Guinea worm, 40. See also Frenhift. 

Gum Arabic, 40, 60, 61, 63, 111, 113, 
115, 117, 121, 139, 141, 173, 194, 
195. 


Gumbirl, 88. 
Gumburra, 65. 
Gura, 28. 
Gurmani, 88, 

H. 


Haber Awal tribe, 135, 


Haherky, 104. 

Hadendoah Arabs, 38, 158, 161, 162, 
163. 

Haffir, 153, 172, 173, 196. 

Hagas Valley, 170. 

Hakime Mountains, 141, 142. 

Halenka Arabs, 38, 

Halfiyeh, 34, 36, 41. 

Halid Pasha, 22. 

Hamaoni, 53, 65. 

Hamar tribe, 46. 

Hamaasin, 17, 20, 21. 

Hambuk, 163, 166. 

Hamid Arabza, 62. 

** Hammals," 147, 

Hamran Arabs, 35, 38, 118, 

Hamre, 62. 

Handak, 154, 173, 196. 

Handob, 166. 

Hannek, 7, 154, 172. 

Haratri (Haratreb), 163. 

Haraza tribe, 47, 53. 

Harbours, 114, 118, 130, 132, 135, 
136, 139. 

Haritrek, 166. 

Haro Khor, 89. 

Harrar, 12, 23, 24, 29, 35, 38, 139, 
141, 146, 150. 

Harrar, annexation of, 17. 

Harrar, description of, 141. 

Harresa, 160. 

Hartan, 130. 

Hartn, 22, 23, 25, 28. 

Hassan, 87. 

Hassan Effendi Bimbashi, 72. 

Hassan, Pasha Helmi, Governor of 
Darfur, 22, 25. 

Haasan, Prince, 20. 

Hassan Wuasif, 11. 

Hawkshaw, 9. 

Hedjuz, 34. 

Hegclig tree, 103. 

Helba, 65. 

Hellet El-Ais, 43. 

Herodotus, 44. 

Hides, raw, 62, 68, 117, 118, 144. 

Hippopotamus, 41, 127, 121. 

Hofat El-Nahaha, 109, 

Holy Cross Mission, 167. 

Homr Arabs, 66, 68, 176. 

Honey, 146, 183. 

Hormareb, 161. 

Horse, 40, 48, 62, 70, 102, 116, 119, 
120, 188, 194. 

Horse beans, 108. 

Horse sickners, 192, 193, 

Hot springs, 85. 

Howakil Buy, 130. 

Hussein, 11. 

Hydrophobia, 48. 

Hyena, 49, 100, 134, 182, 190. 

‘*Hygeem,” 148. 


I, 


Tbrahimieh, 13. 
Ibrahim Fausi, 73. 
Ibrahim, Sultan of Darfur, 25. 
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I chneumon, 100. Jeti, 154. 

Idio tribe, 83. Jeziret Kurdumujat, 131. 

Jdris Seriba (see also Dem Idris), 93. | Ji river, 185. 

Idris (Sultan), 28. Jibuti, 136. 

Inyiterra, 86. Jirdeh or Jirri, 35, 118, 191. 

Inmeh, 189. Johannis, King of Abyssinia, 17, 19, 
Irenga, 77, 78. 20, 21, 23, 24, 29, 35. 


Iron, 51, 60, 61, 66, 67, 70, 76, 85, 94, | Juba river, 18. 
95, 97, 105, 111, 165. Juba River Expedition, 19, 21. 
Tron-stone, 91, 182, 183, 184, 186. Jussef Effendi, 11, 73. 
Iron working, 55, 57, 94, 97, 105, 190. 
Irrigation, 173. 
Isamba falls, 124. K. 
Iasa, country of, 35, 139. 
Ismail Pasha, Khedive, 9, 10, 19, 24. | Kababish Arabs, 41, 50, 58, 62. 
Ismail, son of Mohammed Ali, 7, 16, | Kaba Rega, King of Unyoro, 17. 


37, 41, 44. Kabazendi, 86. 
Ismail Yacub Pasha, 11, 15, 21, 22. Kabba river, 89. 
Issu river, 83, 838. Kabfiga, 153. 
Itto Shercheh tribe, 145. Kadis, 142. 
Ivory, 63, 70, $0, $1, 82, 88, 117, 118, | Kadjmur, 23. 
121, 135, 173, 183, 196. Kaflir corn, 99. 


Kafur river, 179. 
Kagega, 50, 51, 53, 58. 


J. Kagola, 186. 
Jackals, 134. Kahira, 179. 
Jebel Abayid Islands, 131. Kaja, 178. 
Jebel Abkul, 153. Kaka, 30, 31, 82, 167. 
Jebel Aba Senim, 51, 65. Kakabieh, 22. 
Jebel Ain, 166, 175, 177. Kakuak, 83, 84, 85, 89. 
Jedel Ajakeb, 160. ‘“Kalabas," The, 46, 93. 
Jebel Alibersi, 153. Kalabat, 16, 29,'38, 117, 191, 195. 
Jebel Arrawak, 152. Kalaka, 26, 150, 187. 
Jebel Araskol, 190. Kalamin. 46. 
Jebel Bab, 165. Kalika tribes, 89, 90. 
Jebel] Belinian, 181. Kana, 83. 
Jebel Bicker, 187. Kar Obel, 170. 
Jebel Bug, 85. Karangarit, 135, 136. 
Jebel Duier, 51, 53, 59. “‘ Karif, The,” 49, 58, 59, 63, 100. 
Jebel Dilling, 51. Karkuk Karkog, 191. 
Jebel Dogaiah, 164. Karnak Foras, 67, 176, 177. 
Jebel Kelb, 181. Karsa, |45. 
Jebel Elmas, 135, Karuma, 124. 
Jebel Foroga, 187. * Kashif,” 37. 
Jebel Gadfr, 31, 32. Kassala, 16, 22, 85, 37, 42, 115, 116, 
Jebel Gurrat, 163. 150. 167, 158, 159, 170, 191. 
Jebel Jan, 139. Kassala, description of, 116. 
Jebel Kaja or Kagga, 53. Kassala mountuins, 117. 
Jebel Kero, 85. Kassala, routes from, 117, 
Jebel) Kiddi, 85. Katarif, 22. | 
Jebel Kohr, 54. Katte, 142. 
Jebel Kokan, 85. Katul, 50, 51, 58, 58. 
Jebel Kokreb, 163. Kawalah tribe, 47. 
Jebel Kordofan, 51. Kaya Khor Pass, 20. 
Jebel Kuyuh, 85. Kedaref, 117, 150, 191, 195. 
Jebel Luli, 85. Kederu, 182. 
Jebel Marrah, 35, 65, 66, 68. Keneh, 151. 
Jebel Medob, 66. Kenia-Mount, 18, 
Jebel Molong, 81. Kereh, 117. 
Jebel Okkiri, 78. Keren, 17, 35, 43, 150, 168, 169, 170. 
Jebel O'Kurrt, 161. Kerimu, 183. 
Jebel Oppone, 76. Keroto, 29, 150, 167. 
Jebel Taccrim, 161, Kerrie, 29, 128, 150, 167, 181. 
Jebel Tagabo, 66. Keara, 48. 
Jebel Tibk, 152. Khalifa Citra, 17. 
Jebel Turah, 66. ‘* Khamasin,” 39, 132. 
Jebel Wadelka, 52. Kharab, 137. 
Jebel Wowinte, 16]. Khartim, 11, 26, 29, 32, 34, 87, 41, 


Jebel Zandi, 187. 44, 65, 121, 150, 166, 190, 191. 
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Khartim, department of, 44, 49. 
Khartdm established, 8, 21. 
Khartdm, rain at, 49. 
Khartim, town, 112. 
Khedive line of steamers, 114. 
Khobicha, 18). 

Khor Alo, 181. 

Khor El-Hamir, 180. 

Khor E]-Suligat, 180. 

Khor Jaffir, 180. 

Khor Jumvu, 185. 

Khor Luri, 182. 

Khor Miladian, 181. 

Khor Niakok, 1-3. 

Khor Nikam or Molmul, }84. 
Khor Paguan, 184, 

Khor Raman, 185. 

Khor Safila, 187. 

Khor Unyama, 180, 
Khursi, 53. 

Kibbi river, 90. 

Kidi tribe, 79. 

Kidney beans, 46. 

Kifa, 83. 

Kinde river, 89. 

‘* Kiasera," 61, 

Kissima, 29. 

Kobeyt, 150. 

Kodj, 29, 150, 179. 

Kohe, 153, 112, 195. 

Kohs Khor, 77. 

Kokreb, 166. 

Koliang country, 79. 
Kolkol, 22, 26, 180. 

Konfo, 87. 

Kookoo Mountains, 124. 
Korasi, 117, 

Korbe, 89. 

Kordofan, 8, 25, 32, 37. 
Kordofan, description of, 35, 50. 
Koroeko, 151, 154, 156, 196. 
Korti, 42. 

Kosho river, 186. 

Kreedy tribes, 93, 98, 108. 
Kuuu, 186. 

Kudurma, 87. 

Kuga, 179. 

Kulb Island, 152. 

Kungarra tribe, 54. 


Kurshuk Ali, 184. 
Kutchuk Ali, 12. 
**Kutto,”’ 145. 
Kya stream. 123. 


“ Kyt," The, 104. 


L. 
Labigo, 86. 
Laborch, 12, 19, 76, 78, 123, 150, 167, 


Lado, 13, 29, 123, 129, 150, 167, 179, 
181, 182. 


Lado, description of, 73, 75, 82. 
Lado Mudirieh, 72. 
Laguhm, 84. 


Lakes, equatorial, 34. 
Langeb river, 161. | 
Langia 


t, 
Lattuka, 13, 74, 76, 78, 80. 
Leather, 144. 

Lebka river, 169. 

Lebua, 33. 


Lentiles, 40, 46, 143, 172. 

Leopards, 49, 81, 100, 134, 179, 182. 

Leopard tribe, 63. 

Levant and Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany, 115. 

Libban tree, 52. 

Liffi Mount, 186. 

Liggi tribe, 83, 84, 85. 

Lima rat 123. 

Linant, 18 

Lions, 81, 100, 108, 179, 189. 

Lipako, 88. 

Liria tribe, 76, 77. 

Livingstone, 19°, 

Lobbohr country, 79. 

Loddo are a7. 

Lofogo, 386. 

Lofoke, 86. 

“ Logo Kullutty, ” 100. 

** Logima “ (puste), 48 

Lokoya, 76. 

ie Lome "(a deity), 938. 

Long, 11, 12, 19. 

Looms, 173, 176. 

oo country, 79, 

Lori, 9 

Lori- Mack negroes, 91, 

Lorola, 182. 

Loronio, 76. 

Luba tribe, 106. 

Lugu river, 136. 

Lupton Bey, 30, 73, 125. 

Lwoh, 105 

Ly bian aoset: 33, 


Macrobil, The, 44. 

Macaca village, 133. 

Madi tribe, 78, 99, 106, 182, 183. 
Maduji, 136. 

Mayunin Arabs, 175. 

Magdomm, 71. 

Magenis, 61, 65. 

Magunga, 29, 76, 124, 129, 180, 167. 
Mahamid tribe, 69, 

Maharakut, 191, 

Mahatta ELSin, 183. 

Mahtil (Massil), 174, 177. 
Maize, 99, 106, 111, 141, 143, 190. 
Makaraka, 13, 29, 82. 

Makaraka Mudirieh, 72, 84, 91. 
Mamelukes, 37, 42. 

Manateh El-Gimeh Arabs, 53. 
Mandera, 44 

Manga tribe, 109. 
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Manga Daffa, 137. 
era, 43, 

Marabieh, 31, 32. 

March river, 37, 158. 

Margabelah village, 133. 

Marrah, mountains of, 36, 65. 

Marusi, 124. 

Masalit tribe, 68. 

Mason, 7], 73. 

Massindi, 11, 29, 74, 150. 

Massuah, 16. 17, 19, 20, 21, 29, 35, 37, 
38, 114, 150, 169, 191. 

Massuah, description of, 118. 

Matio, 166. 

Mattah, 166. 

Mbomo, 106. 

McKillop Pasha, 19. 

Medicine, 39, 40. 

Melbeis, 56, 58, 59. 

Melhah Arabs, 116, 

Menclek, King of Shoah, 20, 22. 

Mense river, 84, 87. 

Meriddi river, 88. 

** Merissa,” 47, 55, 61, 71. 

Meroe, 7, 34, 41, 42, 44, 150, 191. 

Mesalamieh, 45, 46, 191. 

Messemma, 29. 

Meshera, The, 93, 104, 128, 181, 184." 

‘© Milik,” 41, 71. 

Milit, 69. 

Miré mountains, 85. 

Missions, 56, 113, 119. 

Mittu country, 93, 95, 96, 99, 105. 

Moffo, 91. 

Mohammed Ali, 7, 8, 14, 16, 17, 87, 
64, 110. 

Mohainmed Ahmed (‘‘ Mahdi” or 
False Prophet), 30, 31, 32. 

Mohcehe, 166. 

Mohren El-Bohur, 125. 

Moia, 44, 

Mokannasser, 152. 

Moku, 87. 

Moihaz Bay, 18. 

Monbuttu land, 73, 74, 90, 109, 182. 

Moncrieff, Capt., R.N., 115. 

Mondu, 83, &4, 46, 87. 

Money, 100, 144. 

Monzgel Bay, 9. 

Mongiati, 151. 

Monkeys, 41, 194. 

Moro land, 106. 

Moru, 83, 4, 85. 

Mosquitoes, 49. 

M'Rare, 189. 

M'ruli, 21, 29, 74, 124, 129, 150, 179. 

M'Sabat tribe, 54, 

M'Sur, 190. 

M'Tésé, 11, 13, 21, 179. 

Mudir, Mudirieh, terms, 37. 

Muga, 88, 89. 

Mugi, 150, 167, lst. 

- Mukta, 183. ; 

Mulfta, 145. 

Mules, 81, 102, 116, 119, 120, 194. 

Mungo bean, 100 

Munzinger, 17. 

“Mura,” 101, 

Murad, 155, 156, 


Murchieson Falls, 122, 124, 129, 150. 
Marki, 151. 

Musa Pasha, 9. 

Musa, Sheikh of the Bishartn, 33. 
Mushab Island, 153. 

Mushah Islands, 137. 


Nambassa, 186. 

Nassar, 128, 

Nasr, Station, 138. 

Natron springs, 178. 

Naoni Island, 153. 

Navigation of Nile, 122. 

Ndirfti, 83, 88. 

Nduggo tribe, 109. 

Negro cane, 99. 

New Dongola, 34, 148, 173, 191. 

New red sandstone, 51 

Ngirna, 88. 

Niambara, 73, 82, 83, 85. 

Niam Niam country, 83, 91, 93, 96, 
97, 99, 106, 107, 109. 

Nile, 18, 27, 33, 34, 43, 49, 50, 89, 
151, 152, 172, 180, 190. 

Nile, description of, 121. 

Nile, expedition to discover sources 
of, 9. 

Nile, landing placea, 129. 

Nile tributaries, 126. 

Nile Valley, 36. 

Nimine Kassie, 183. 

No, Lake, 125, 128. 

Nowarat, 1.9. 

Nuha, 44, 57, 58. 

Nubar Pasha, 25. 

Nubia, annexation of, 7. 

Nubia, agriculture in, 40. 

Nubia, description of, 33, 36. 

Nubia, domestic animals, 40. 

Nubia, expedition of Ismail, son of 
Mohammed Ali, 37. 

Nubia, population, 38. 

Nubia, seasons in, 39. 

Nubia, subdivision and districts, 41. 

Nuchr Bey Angara, 24. 

Nuehr land, 103, 104. 

Nuehr tribe, 97, 126. 

‘‘ Nuggers" or boats, 18, 129, 196. 

Nyamyongo, 150. 


0. 


O'Bak, 161, 164, 166. 

Obbo, 76, 78. 

Obciyad, 23, 32, 33, 51, 53, 54, 58, 59, 
65, 113, 150, 170, 188, 189, 190, 
19}. 

Obokh, 138. 

O'Drur, 166. 

O'Fik, 161. 

Okkela, 76, 81. 

Okma, 152. 

Okorro, 77. 

Old Dongola, 178, 174, 177, 178. 

Olip, 166. 

Om Bahdr, 176, 177, 178. 

Om Dhaya, 174. 
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Om Ks-Seraydeh, 176. Raja river, 186. 
Om Es-Shay-es-shat, 176. Raouf Pasha, 1], 12, 17, 28, 29, 30, 
Om Gamara, 189. 81, 141, 143. 
Om Shangah, 32, 150, 188, 189, 191. Ras Asis, 129. 
Onions, 46, 60 60, 69, 100, 143. Ras Barion, 23, 24, 
Opium, 143. Ras Beilul, 131. 
Oranges, 144. Ras E)-Bir, 138. 
Orda, 34. Ras El-Fil, 180. 
Osman Pasha, 20, 24. Ras Hamar, 136. 
Ostrichea, 41, 81, 'g2, 134, 176. Ras Lumah, 131. 
Ostrich eggs, 194, Ras Makdah, 129. 
Ostrich feathers, 60, 62, 63, 70, 113, | Ras Maskar, 136. 
135, 14], 144, 194, 195. Kas Rakhmah, 131, 
Ottogo, ‘89. Ras Sejan, 139. 
Oxen, 40, ” 102, 111, 188, 190. Ras Shakhs, 131. 
Ozy river, 18 . Ras Sintuar, 131. 
Ras Sirbat, 131. 
Raschid Pasha, 121, 170. 
P. Ratatz, 12. 
Ratib Pasha, 20. 
Packhorses, 193. Raz-Raz, 19}. 
Pango river, 95, 96, 185. Red Sea ‘coast, 16, 35. 
Parrots, 45, 49. Red Sea, Khedive's authority along, 
Papyrus, 103, 125. 19, 29, 129. 
Papyrus Islands, 124. Red Sea porta, 30. 
Peanuts, 55, 60. Red Sea Steam Service, 115. 
Pearl fishery, 133. Refoa tribe, 47. 
Pelicans, 134. Regaf. ph 128, 129, 150, 167, 18]. 
Pencillaria (Dokhn), 99 Rege untains, 88. 
Pepper, 194. Regeb, “4. 
Petheric, 8, 104. Rego Mountains, 85, 
Phile, 151, "195, 196, eee nr 
Pigeons, 158. 
Pizelia, 185. Reschia B Bey, 31. 
Plumbago, 184. Revenue, 197. 
Poisoned arrows, 90. “« Rhamus Spina Christi,” 45, 
Poppies, 143. Rhinoceros, 41, 48, 194. 
Pomegranates, 46, 144, Rice, 63, 100, 
Port Durnford, 19, Rillek, 85. 
Porters, 149. Rimo, 89. 
Porphyry, 188. Rionga, 17. 
Postal stations, 178, 189, 291, Ripon Falla, 150. 
Potash, 61, 195. Riségat Arabs, 66, 187. 
Pottery, 97, 105. Roah (Meriddi) river, 88, 96, 106, 
Poultry, 100, 105, 106, 111. 183. 
Prout, 16, 21, 50, 73. Rodi river, 182. 
Ei Prutuma,” 45. Roheita, 138. 
Prammeticus, 44. Rohl Mudirieh, 72, 73, 90. 
Pehur, temple of, 172, Rohl river, 27, 74, 84, 87, 91, 94. 
Ptolemies, 7. Rohl, town of, 18], 183. 
Pumpkins, 69, 90. Rohm country, 72. 
Purdy, 15, Routes, 150. 


Routes from Kassala, 117, 
Routes from Massuah, 119, 


R, Routes from Suakin, 117, 
Ra‘ad river, 50. Roway, 161. 
Rabat-Chambeh (see also Shambeh), | Royan river, 127, 
13, 87. Rubaga, 179. 
Rabi, 28 Rubattino ey, 115, 134. 
Rabuka, 62 Rukbeh tribe, 


Rachib, Sheikh of Beni Amer, 38, Rumbekh, 2, 73, 92, 
Rahad Ke-Zurgur, 187. 
Radad river, 126, 127. 


Raheiha country, 133. 5. 
Rahorea, 189. 
Railway for the Sidan, 9, 11, 16, 24, | Sababeh, 173. 

30, pe 172, 195 Sabah Arabs, 116. 


Rains, 39, 49, 59, 94, 28, 100, 111, | Sabahi, 25 
127, 132, 136, ‘141, Sabu river, 186, 
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Sacsin skin, 194. 

Saffron, 141, 143. 

Safiyeh, 50, ‘178. 

Said Pasha, 8, 16, 156. 

Sakiet el-Abd, 152, 

** Sakiyehs, "9; 

Salim river, 126, 127 

Salt, 48, 60, 61, 67, ‘69, 81, 100, 137, 
141, 172. 

Salt mines, 41. 

Samnet, 151. 

Santit Fort (Sentit), see Keren, 20, 
37. 191. 


San Gulgul, 170. 

Sareghenat, 176. 

Sarefiyeh, 187. 

Sarrass, 151. 

Saya, 66, 69. 

Sayadin, 91. 

Sayadiyeh Arabs, 116, 176. 

Saye oe 152, 172. 

Schaba, 154 

** Schaiki,” The, 42. 

Scorpions, 49, 19v. 

Schweinfurth, 15. 

Seasons, 39, 49, 63. 

Sebehr Rahama, 15, 24, 25, 26. 

Sebehr Seriba, 93, 95, 109. 

Sebride (Sembrisx), 44 

Segadi, 44. 

Sehr tribe, 95, 96, 107. 

Sekudtcha hills, 141. 

Senna, 117, 173, 194. 

Sennabor, 181. 

Sennar, 8, 22, 31, 32, 36, 87, 150, 191, 
195. 

Sennar, boundary of, 34. 

Sennar, description of, 41, 42. 

Seriba Fad} Allah, 86. 

Seril or Serial, i: 

Serrug range, 175. 

Sesame, 46, 55, 60, 69, 100, 103, 143, 
180, 182. 

Setit river, 35, 118, 125. 

“* Shaha,” 145. 

Shah, 169. 

Shakka, 22, 23, 26, 26, 27, 32, 72, 
140, 186, 188. 

Shallota, 189. 

saeuuel 13, 27, 78, 74, 91, 150, 167, 
181. 

Sheba, Queen of, 42. 

Sheep, 62, 69, 81, 100, 102, 111, 115, 
117, 121, 130, 161, ‘170, 176, ‘188. 

Sheeeg, 50. 

Sheikh Kanana Arabs, 53. 

Shella-Kan-Allula, 20. 

Shellal, 196. 

Shendy, 11, 34, 36, 41, 166, 191, 195. 

Shendy, description of, 41, 42. 

Shillik tribe, 9, 18, 31, 104, 105. 

Shillak country, 35, 104, 110, 195. 

Shimfa river, 50. 

Shir tribe, 129. 

Shirkeleh, 57, 59. 

Shitangul, 65. 

Shoa. 137, 139, 144. 

Shrukrie Arabs, 38, 

Shuli tribe, 77, 78, 83, 180. 


Shwelle or Boit, 183. 

Sickness, 39, 40, 49, 63. 

Silek tree, 86. 

Simmet Island, 153. 

Singat, 160. 

Signor Mancini, 134. 

Sidt, 151, 170. 

Skins, preparation of, 97. 

Slave trade, 8 to 15, 19 to 25, 29, 30, 
31, 47 70, 83, 88, 93, 96, 101, ‘105. 

Slave Trade Conven tion, 25. 

Slave trade, description of, 10. 

Small-pox, ‘48, 49, 79, 132. 

Snakes, 41, 81, 103, 190. 

Soba, 44. 

Sobah village, 41. 

Sobat, 12. 13, 35, 74, 75, 110, 124, 
129, 150, 167. 

Sobat, description of, 127. 

Sada, 67. 

Sodada decidua, 45. 

Sohri, 173. 

Solb, 153. 

Soleillet, 137. 

Solomon, 42. 

Somalis tribe, 19, 29, 139, 144, 147. 

Somerset river, 74. 

Song, 152. 

Sorghum. 79, 81, 82, 97, 99, 161. 

Sotahl, 174, 177, 178. 

Speke, 9, 79. 

Stanley, 18. 

Stations, 13, 35, 38, 91, 93. 

Steamera, transport of, to lakes, 18. 

Stramonium, 48. 

Sudkin, 16, 23, 24, 30, 33, 37, 114, 
129, 150, 159, 160, 162, 164, 165, 
166, 168, 191. 

Sudkin, description of, 114. 

Sufkin handed over to Egypt, 114. 

Sfiidan, discontent in, 26. 

Sfiidan. general description of, 7. 

Sddan, Governnient of, 8, 11, 13, 21, 
30, 37, 38, 71, 72, 73, 74, '93, 112. 

Sddan, limita of, 28. 

Sadan, me aning of, 7. 

Sadan’ provinces, annexation of, 7. 

“Sudd," 37, 30, 103, 122, 124, 128, 
184. 

Sujalup, 158. 

Sugar, AT, 63, 144, 145, 190, 186. 

Sugul Bay. 12. 

Sukkat, 33, 36, 

Suleiman (son of Sebehr), 15, 22, 28, 
26, 27. 

Suleiman, death of, 28. 

Sulphur springs, 152. 

Sunt wood, 112, 

Suretah fly, 49. 

Sweet potatoer, 81, 90, 108. 

Sycamore tree, 44. 


Fd 


T. 


Tagaho, 66. 
Taiara, 53, 57. 61. 
Tajureh, 17, 137, 138, 144. 


| Taka pruvince, 8, 34, 36, 37, 116, 195. 
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Taka, description of, 42. 

Takalla, 50 to 59. 

Takkeh, 183. 

Tamarind, 45, 52, 103, 194. 

Tanné, 23. 

Tarrangole, 76, 81. 

“* Taufs.” (See ‘‘Sudd.") 

Tax on water wheels, 113. 

Tchad Lake, 68. 

*Telabin “ grain, 99. 

Telegraph, 115, 118, 120, 159, 173, 
189, 191. 


J 

Temperature, 63, 64, 182, 141, 148, 
155, 174, 178, 187. 

Tendelty Wadi, 116, 176. 

Tendelty. (See Fasher.) 

Termajok country, 79. 

Termalia tree, 94. 

Tewfik (Khedive), 28, 30. 

Tibri, 65. 

Tiger skins, 194, 

Timbasi, 187. 

Tobacco, 40, 46, 57, 60, 61, 63, 81, 
100, 103, 111, 144, 158. 

‘* Tobe” or Toga, 143, 146. 

** Tocusso” grain, 99. 

Toka, 116, 168. 

‘*Tokuls,” 52, 71, 176. 

Tomaga, 87. aie 

Tomat river. 43. 

Tommuka Island, 152. 

Tondi river, 95, 183. 

Torré river, 83, 86, 88. 

Towaisha, 23, 26, 67, 72, 150, 188. 

Trade, 24, 194. 

Transport, 115, 196. 

Travelling in Central Africa, 147. 

Tschabah, 169. 

Tsetse fly, 187, 192, 193. 

Tsmet, 166. 

Tukhucha, 140. 

Tu-Khor, 77. 

Tukruri Arabs, 38, 66, 68. 

Tura, 23. 

Turtles, 127, 180, 158. 

Tyak, 91. 

Tyoo river, 124. 


U. 


Vado, 89. 

Uani, 89. * 

Uburra tribe, 145. 

U-Carrin, bed of the, 165. 

Uelle (Welle) river, 83, 84. 

Uganda, 11, 74, 179. 

Ulad Ali tribe, 139. 

** Ulemas,” The, 22. 

Um Doban, 65. 

Um Rahali. 65, 

Um Shangah (see Om Shangah), 32, 
150. 


Umiro country, 79. 

Unyoro annexed, 10, 12, 17, 74. 
Unyoro given up, 29. 
Urundogani, 150. 

Ussuf Bey, 12, 32. 


Vv. 


Victor Emanuel, 184. 

Victoria Nyanza, 7, 9, 14, 18, 19, 22, 
29, 35, 74. 

Vines, 40, 46. 

Vipers, 134. ; 

Volcanic remains, 156, 174, 177. 

Vurvira, 180. 


W. 


Wadail, 24. 

Wad-Fl-Mukashef, 32. 

Wadelay, 76. 

Wadi Abiat, 176. 

Wadi Abkul, 153. 

Wadi Abu Selem, 162. 

Wadi Amet, 161. 

Wadi Amis, 175. 

Wadi Arrab, 161. 

Wadi Arredib, 175. 

Wadi Azum, 68. 

Wadi Barrch, 68, 

Wadi Burka, 67. 

Wadi Cadja, 68. 

Wadi, definition of term, 160. 

Wadi Ed-Derdk, 164. 

Wadi E)-Kab, 148, 173. 

Wadi El-Koh, 68, 176. 

Wadi F)-Sayr, 153. 

Wadi Em-Milkh, 68, 170, 171, 174, 
177, 178. 

Wadi Es-Sayal, 176. 

Wadi Gendy, 68. 

Wadi-Habohb, 161. 

Wadi Halfa, 7, 11, 24, 33, 34, 36, 147, 
150, 151, 172, 173, 191, 195, 196. 

Wadi Hamyd, 153. 

Wadi Jaijar, 34. 

Wadi Kokreb, 161, 163. 

Wadi Kulb, 152. 

Wadi Kunuz, 33, 36. 

Wadi Lemeb, 161. 

Wadi Ludki, 153. 

Wadi Millft, 66. 

Wadi Nubah, 33, 36, 

Wadi O'Mareg, 161. 

Wadi Sarrowit, 163. 

Wadi Shillabieh, 153. 

Wadi Tendelty, 116, 176. 

Wadi Yumga, 16). 

Wadi Zankor, 175, 

Wagons, 149, 193. 

bideapr El-Mikael, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
28. 

Walker, 9. 

Wandy, 88. 

Wanityetta, 182, 

Warabli Guirabe, 139. 

Waruatub range, 162. 

Ward, 19. 

Wardek tribe, 140. 

as melon, 46, 65, 67, 69, 81, 187 


Watson, 122. 
Waw (Wow) river, 27, 184. 
Wax, 194, 
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Welled Guindi, 176. 

West Coast of Red Sea, 129. 

White Nile, 9, 13, 34, 50, 74, 103, 126. 
White hes from Lado toN yamzungo, 


123 
Wheat, 60, 69, 100, 121, 143, 
Wild animals, 41, 
Wild asses, 134, 
Wild cat, 41, 100. 
Winds, 49, 132, 
Woad Derisa, 189. 
Woad Es-Zaki (Sabra), 190. 
Wod-Aghel, Sheikh of Hamran 
Arabs, 38. 
Wokko, 106. 
Wolves, 41, 49. 
Wood carving, 97. 
Worms in sheep, 102, 103. 
Wotu, 166. 
Wow (Waw) river, 27, 184. 


Y. 
Yaborah rapids, 180. 
Yalo river, 91. 
Yambara, 182, 


Pairrsp sy Haraison awp Soma, St. Manrin's Lanz, 


Yams, 100, 103. 

Yei river, 73, 84, 86, 89. 
Yongbongo tribe, 109. 
Yumgul, 166. 


Zanga, 182. 
Zankor, 175. 
Zanzibar, communication to Sidan 


by, 18. 
Zawarat, 153. 
Zaynt, 175. 
Zaynt Atesham, 175. 
Zebra, 48, 81. 
Zebu cattle, 102. 
Zeila, port of, 16, 17, 19, 28, 24, 29, 
37, 38, 138, 139, 141. 
Zeila, description’ of, 136, 150. 
Zeghawa, 173. 
‘*Zobahah " sand spouts, 176, 
Zoghawa tribe, 68, 69. 
Zula, 16. 
Zyadieh Arabe, 68, 69. 
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MILITARY BOOKS, published by Authority—continued. 


MNASTIC EXERCISES, SYSTEM OF FENCING, AND 
2XERCISES FOR THE REGULATION CLUBS. 1877. Reprinted i882. In 
yne Book. Price 2s. 

CAMPMENTS: Regulations and Instructions for. $rd | 
April, !877. (Reprinted 1880.) Price 6d. 

LUNTEERS in Regimental Camps, or when encamped with the 
Regular Forces. Orders and instructions for. (1883.) Price ld. 


LITARY COOKS: Instructions to, in the Preparation of 
Dinners at the Instructional Kitchen, Aldershot. 1878. Price 3d. 

‘LITARY TRANSPORT. By Lieut.-Col.G. A. Fursz, D.A.A.G. Price 5s. 

([LITIA ORDERS, 1878. Issued under the Authority of the Secretary | 
of State for War. Price 6d. j 

ILITIA (VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT) ACT, 1875: With 


an Introduction and Notes, by Caanzes M. Cuopg, of the Inner Temple, Barriste1- 
at-Law, and Solicitor to the War Department. Price 1s. 6 


HE PENETRATION OF IRON ARMOUR PLATES BY 
STEEL SHOT: Report on various Experiments carried out under the Direction 
of the Ordnance Select Committee relative to. By Captain W. H. Noss, M.A., 
Royal Artillery, Associate Member Ordnance Select Committee. To which is 
added a Memorandum on the Penetration of Iron-Clad Ships by Steel and other 
Projectiles. Foolscap folio, with Plans. Price 2s. 


\ASHFORTH CHRONOGRAPH: Report on Experiments 
with. (1870.) Price 1s. . | 
Do. Final do. do. (1878-80.) Price 2s, 3d. 
‘EXT BOOK ON THE THEORY OF THE MOTION OF 
PROJECTILES: The History, Properties, Manufacture, and Proof ot Gun- 


powder; The History of Small Arms. For the use of Officers sent tothe Schools | 
of Musketry. Revised March, 1880. Price 2s. 3d. Interleaved, 3s. (Out of print.) 


Do. * Do. . Addenda to. Translated 


from the Aide-Memoire & l'usage des Officiers d'Artillerie. (Quatritme Edition.) 
1881. Price 6d. 


SCHOOL OF -MUSEKETRY AT HYTHE: Report on the In- 


struction carried on at, and of the Progress of Musketry Instruction in the 
Army during the Year ending 31st March, 1882. Price 3s. 6. Also, 


REPORTS for the Years 1859 to 1861. Price Is. each. 
REPORTS for the Years 1862 to1881. Price 2s. each. 
THE GENERAL ORDERS by His Roran Hicuness THe Frecp MARsnar 
ComMMANDING-IN-CulEF are published Monthly. 
Index to Do., 1874 to 1882. Price 2d. 
THE ARMY CIRCULARS are published Monthly. 
Index to Do., 1867 to 1882. Price 4. 
OPHTHALMIC MANUAL. Manual of Instructions for Army 


Surgeons in testing the vision of Recruits, and in distinguishing the causes 0! 
defective visions in Soldiers. By Surgeon-General T. Lonemonz, C.B. Second 
| Edition, 1875. Price 1s. | 
TRANSPORT OF SICK AND WOUNDED TROOPS: A 
| Treatise on. By Surgeon-General T, Lonemoxg, C.B., Honorary Surgeon to 
Her Majesty, &c. &c. &c. Illustrated by neariy 200 "Woodcuts. Royal 8vo., 
| cloth boards. Price 5s. 
PRICED VOCABULARY of Stores used in Her Majesty’s 
Service. War Office, Pall Mall, Ist October, 1882. Price 6s. 


AMMUNITION: Treatise on. 8rd Edition. Corrected to 
November, 1881. Price 6s. 6d. 


AMMUNITION: Notes on. 5th Edition. Corrected to Feb- 
ruary, 1881, Price 2s. 6d., in cloth boards. 


ORDNAN CE IN THE BRITISH SERVICE: ‘Treatise on the 
Construction and Manufacture of. 1879. Price 9s. 
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| Sixth Section:—The Battle of ¢ 


! 


] the re-occupation of Orleans by the Germans (1830). Price 6s. 


FRANCO-GERMAN 
Fifth Section:—Operations = 
Vionville Mars-le-Tour. 


of 


Seventh Section:—Advance of 
the Army of Chalons. Wi 
Price 63. 

Eighth Section:—The Battle of Sedan. With 2 Plans and 2 Sketches. Price 3s. 

Ninth Section:—Proceedings on the German Coast and before the Fortresses in 

) Alsace and Lorraine. Battle of Noisseville. General Review of the Franco- 
German War up to the commencement of September. 

[With 3 Plans and 2 Sketches. 4s. 6d, 

Tenth Section :—Investment of Paris. Capture of Toul and Strassburg. Price 6s. 

Eleventh Section:—Events before Paris and at other Points of the Theatre of War | 
in Western France until the end of October. 1878. Price 5s. 3d. 

Twelfth Section:—Last Engagements with the French Army of the Rhine. Occur- | 

| rences after the Fall of Strassburg and Metz to the middle of November. 1878. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Thirteenth Section :—Ocenrrences on the Theatre of War in Centra] France up to 
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: 
PRUSSIAN INFANTRY: Elementary Tactics ofthe. Trans- | 
la from the German, by Captain E. Barine, R.A. Authorised Edition. 
RoyAl 8vo., 60 pp., with Plans. 2s. 


RUSSIA, Regulations respecting Military Servicein. Price 2s. 6u, 


STAFF, GENERAL: The Duties of. By Major-Gen. Bronsart 


von ScHELLENDORF. Translated from the German by Captain ‘W. A. H. 
Hare, R.E. 1880. 2 vols. Price lis. 


STEPPE CAMPAIGNS: A Series of Lectures on. Translated 
from the Russian. Price 2s, 


TACTICS: Précis of Modern. Compiled by Colonel Robert 
Home, C.B., R.E. In Royal 8vo., 44 pp., with 26 Plans. Cloth boards. 1882. 
Price 83. 6d. 

TRAINING OF TROOPS for Service in the Field, and for 
the Conduct of Peace Manceuvres, Regulations for. Translated from the 


German, by Captain FE. Barino, R.A. Royal 8vo., 84 pp., with Plans, 
Price 2s. 
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